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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


Ik No7«nilier, 1&88, it Tell io inj good fortone to Tnakc ll)« z> 
qaaintAnceof Mr. CliArlea A. Ilainmoiul, tlie Sapcriotcrulcntor Uia 
PoitOHt Rovere Beaoliaitd Lynn Rnili'ond, whose worknso) li;ul dis* 
oovei’cd n l>ni*icd place of tlic UassacUusetts Indians at WIi)tiiro^>, 
a consider Alien for ecleutifle I’csonroh worthy of Ids cduca* 
tion and attnlniDents, lie notlGed me of the discovery and held the 
place intact until I could carry on a systematic c.^plomdon. Dll^ 
ing tins Work I daily met Ur. Hammoiul and In Llio eonrsc of con* 
vcrsallon ho told me of Mrs. Oliver and of her having known the 
Ka^nnlcAwa Iiidlsus whoso Unguage sho hsti learned, of (ho vo* 
c.abubiy ho hnd gntliercd from her. Wo both realized (ho hupor* 
tauco of tills vooahnlary as the remnant of a language now c 2 :Uncti 
and 1 iiigod Its puldicaUon wiUi aneli an account of the tribe os 
Mrs. Oliver could Tiie manuscript was soon given to me. 

Knowing of the researches of ?Ir. A. &. GaUcltet mxl that he 
was pnrlicfilavly interested in tlie languagcfi of the southern tribes, 
I sent the mantiscrii)t to him with the request Chat he \rould Otlit it 
for piihllcatioi) by ihc PcalKMiy llnseurD. Mr. Oatscliol, while in 
Texas !n 1884 and 1886, had seaiched In vain for tnistwoilhy in¬ 
formation on this language, nndlua smq>i*i8e at receiving tlic ^'OcatK 
ulaiy and I earning that tlici’o was a lady in Mossaclinsctts who \io- 
dcistoTMl the Iniignngc can be Imagined. Ue soon oblaincd leave 
from llic Director of the U. S. Bureau of Ktbnologj to visit Mrs. 
Oliver, and Ills visit resultetl in securing from her oonsiderablo »!• 
dillonal information, drawn fortli by crl^cftl and syslematio qncs- 
lions which wonhl occur only to one who lisd mstle Indian lau- 
gnages his lifedong study. 

llie several papers resnlting rrom the fortonate series of incidents 
to which I have inferred, are 1161*0 published as the second suoiber 
of Uie special Pa^iers of the Mu scan. 

Greatly rcgiettcd by all who knew her, the glited sod intelligent 
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PttrATOKT KOTICB. 


vbo bad once boovo a qov estiacC triba, and wbo wasUie only 
person from whoDJ a vooabulaiy could be obtained, died iritbio three 
moQtbs after alie bad done what she conld to put on record a lau* 
gubge which abe bad learned and epoken bi her youth. 

Thle incident is certainly a znoec conclnalre argomeat for the ne- 
ceesity of fmmeiifafe work among all tbe Indian tribes; that their 
language and tbur my the, their iegeods and Uielr custona, may he 
inrea^gated and recorded. In another year it will be too late to 
obtain many {beta which cen be saoored doling tbe present. The 
Indian is now ^t merging into our civilization. Hfs lift is chang¬ 
ing and hie language and ouetoma are rapidly disappearing. Let ne, 
while we may» etriTe to atone for the unjust treatment he hoe re- 
eeived, since the first white men landed on the shore of America, 
by collecting and recording sneh facta relating to his past history 
as are yet attainable—ftets so essential In a study of the phases of 
lift through which all races ore passing, or have passed, in the de¬ 
velopment of eulture. 

t. W. POMAK, 

OtsnUcr ofth$ i&wum. 

Comhn'dys, Mats.y April, 1890. 


MOTB^Tb« p«glJ>s ef IIMTOIIUBC, or rttet ibis Is be Mcood pspw. Ii iItso el iDb 
AeiofibspAfoi, * 


BIOGRAPHICAL Js'OTiCE OP MRS. OLTVEB, 


Br OeURLBS A. DA.*<HOKV. 


AuCB WiLtiAUS OitvsB was boro io Beverly, Kov. ?7, 1828. 
Site was the only daogliter or Cspt. Thomas Bridges' of Boverly tvbo 
was a siiccessfol shipmaster. After a namber of fortunate \oyagca 
to (liff&reot pai*ts of the world be foand himself In Kew Orleaas at 
Uie tine of the Texan ‘^War of Independence*' with htexleo (1886), 
and being of an adventurous spirit he engaged in transporting mu* 
aitiom of war and other sopplles from New Orleans to Matagorda, 
Texas. Aftei wai'd leai'niog of the offer bj the State of Texas of a 
township to any one wbo would biing his family there and reside 
on iC> bs witb his brother Will lam (who was tlie mate of a ship) 
went out and located his land on the shores of Matagorda bay, tak¬ 
ing his family there to the jeai* 1838. 

The writer first became acquainted with Mrs. Alice W. Oliver in 
the year I6$9, and was much interested in the narration of her ex- 
t>erisDcea of Texan Ufe. Her mother, a finely-educated woman, 
took gieat care to bring up her daaghter so that she should not lose 
any accomplishment through separation (tom the edaoational sdvan- 
tages she had herself si\Joyed> and regolar lessons were lesmed 
dally. Their house in Texas, not fu fiom the city of Matagorda, 
was ever open for tho entci tain meat of guests for os long as they 
(^ose to stay, and many persona of mai'k who were sUracted by the 
laducemeDts offered by the new republ ic stopped tlicrc e» route. A 

'C>Bt Titerau Brtdsa«<V«rTi la Deverir, Sspt SI .170; dl«d In TnzAa ISIS) wns Um old- 
ei( 9f Uol&vr otilldlVB or BOnJtu&la GJrdlor Brklgoa (bom Sept % 1*71; died Apr. IS. 
ISIS) and Abiaail ilm? Kjtt (bon Auf. sa 177S; dM Aos. It. ISSO). vbo w«« teamed 
Jan. 1,170. 

Ctpu BfldsM Denied (AQf.ia IS0) annosh SeVser Hortm (bora in Hwblebesd 
UiKh tt, 17W; died AdS’S. JSSS) riio me DiedAefliUror Capt. SaoMl GorMe byble 
•ccorid wife, Hr«. Blednor WQJIoae (sde Breu|tiioe>. Two ebddna were bora ca Ciirt* 
Bridfea; Tbonee.wbo diedin tefeeori 4sd AJIco Wmieoa who nuirrisd WIUISrW. 01* 
irer (bora la Ljea iQd; died la Ltbb. Bob. 7.1S77], tiielr elilldreo bolnpAUcs Cora (wiA 
of Ctuulea A. tfAttSUBd) sad Strati JuoCwUb of CliaJlaeB. Loreje;). 
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BIOOaAPaTCAL NOTX<n. 


DQCober of foreign gentlemen at ditftrent limes tbos shared the hoa- 
pltiJitiesof Capt. Bridges, among others Piince Salra^Salm anti 
suite, {a connectIcD with a (german colonisation scltemc. From an* 
oUier guest, a Frendj gentleman of high attainments, Mi'S. Oliver 
woeivctl instruction jntlio Froucblangnrkge, the knowlwlgeof which 
remained with her through life. But her Indoor pwaolls wcic aleo 
mingled with abundant opportonitiea for ontdoor exeixiso nnd she 
became an expert horsewoman, often Cahlng long rides over tho 
prairie and along the shores of the beantiAil baj. 

Hrs. Oliver ol^n refeited witli gieat interest and entlmsIoAm to 
ber delightful life in Texas, end among other things epoke prutic- 
olarly of the Indiso tribe of Eavaokawaa (also wntten Carnnea- 
bnas) in whom site came to take a great interest and whose language 
sbe aocceeded by |>srsl8tent eiSbrt in acquiring, sufficiently, at least, 
for all ordinary coovxrention, writing down such new wonis os she 
learned, and subsequently verifying them as parties of Indians en> 
oamped each summer near ber dwelling, with wlioin slie soon be* 
became a great fa^‘<nile. 

It was the writer’s sincere lament of the fact that the record which 
Ml'S. Oliver hod madcand pi'cscrv'cd for a number of ye.ars had been 
lost, that led her lo reproduce frora her memory as many of the 
Indian words ns possible; and in lids, though the attempts were 
at intervals doring several years, she succeeded most I’emai’kably, 
so lba£ it was the writer's privilege tbos to lecord over a hundred 
words of tills now extinct and onwricten lang^iage. It was ti|)on 
makiDg tlie acquaintance of Prof. P. W. Putnam, of Camhiidge, 
Mass., in connecLlon with certain discoveries of Indian lemaina, 
made while bnihling a railroad iiitbe town of WiQthrop,Maa$,, that 
this llatof words was bronght to bis attention ; and this resulted in 
die visit to lira. Oliver by Mr. A. S. Gatscliet of Woshington, In 
November, 1888, at which Ume hecareAilly went over tbs entire list 
with her and sneoeeded in obtaining a numlier of additional words 
sa well as furllicrinfbrraatlon concerning the manners and customs 
of Uii8ijiteresllngtJ jJ)e, once very powerful aod greatly feared, bat 
of wboin H is believed that not a single descendant is now Uviog. 

Further investigations with some comparison of words of iielgb- 
boriog tribes were about to be underUken when Interruptecl by the 
death (after a brief siebness) of Mrs. Oliver, Feb. 8, 1889, 

Lynn, ifoss., JforcA, 1890. 
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xiiecarancaiiua tribe of indiaits. 


BT OlABLES A. 


EuiUKO Ihd r«voUof Tesas against KTcrxlco, koo^ to all T^irans 
&ethe “warof liKlependonee/' Capt.TUomaaBridges, ofBcvoily, 
Mass., boing in New Oilcans with liis vessel, vas sngsge<l to carry 
arms and supplies from Kaw Orleans to Texas ports, ruaning die 
Mexican “ blockade.” At the doss of die war Le settled on a tract 
of load, or iiead*rigbt," sitnated npon the northerly shores of 
Matigonla bay, and soon aftei*, iu Jnnuarj', 1888, brought Lie (km- 
ily 10 reside there. Dnriug the succeeding ten yeaia his dnoghtcr, 
an only child, became much Interested iu a wonderiog tribe of In* 
diAitj, the oiico DUincrouQ Carancaliuos, and anooesdod In aeij^iring 
many of llielr words, so that she was aide to converse with them in 
their own language. As fast as learned slie wrote ihe wonls down 
to (he luimhci' of five or sis hiiiidiiiicl. Tins record, mifortiinately, 
is lost, but its compiler in After years (1871) drew from her memory 
and repeateil to the wrilcr a list of one liiindisd and tliirty.fonr 
Cara ncol Ilia words, inclmluig the ten numerals, and these ora ein* 
bullied in the following vocalmlary. 

Mrs. Oliver stated that when the Indians conversed they' care- 
Ailly husbauded or somewhat re|)ressed their broalli, and, at the 
entl of A sentence or isolatcil word, it escaped in a gen tie sigh or 
‘‘breathing,”—giving thospsaksis an air of ennui; this was height* 
ened by their “conversational” espreesloii, which was stolid and 
slightly contemptuous, and by tlielr custom of never looking at (ho 
pci'soQ to whom they were talking, as if their speech was sn act of 
litter condescension. 

Many different pnitles of Indlsns eocamped near the residence 
of Captain Bridges during successive sensoos, aod were often sur¬ 
prised at being accosted by a you og white girl i o tbslr ow n laiigiuigu. 
Tlie woivls oblaineci by her wera thos verified as to thsirsigainca- 
tion, and cue or two instances of deception exposed. The innocent 
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TUB CARAerCAUGA TBIBB Qf IKDIAR8. 


usoofa fhle« word, supU ti tasnakwik’n for tasnakwiya (niilk)) 
caused tlie lodiana raucb arDuaemenef aod tlicy kept repeatiog tbe 
false woi'd aofUy to tbemaelvaa wiUi a sort of quiet laughter. They 
were veiy exact Id Ui^r pronuiiuatioo and rldlctiled poorelocotioRt 
eueli as the liasty utterance of the Itallaa word madotvM, to lepre* 
senttUe'ir wonl mad6n& (pig). 

Tfieir parties usually voyaged from place to place dong the coast 
m tbeir canoes, or ‘‘ dDg*ouU,” which weie made from large trees, 
the bark left on. One side of the log was hewe<l flat and the log was 
tlien dug out, (be ends bluntly pointed, leaving a triangular place 
or deck at each end. The women and cbnclron and household 
goods occupied the bold," ffliilo the father of the family stood on 
ilie stern and poled the boat along, keeping not far away from the 
shore. Os arriving at a landing place, the men hauled the canoe 
Qp on tlie beach and then left ilte women to set np (ho wigwams. 

Tlie site of their cemp was always close to the beach or bluff, 
and the squaws euTied the teut poles, bundles of skins and such 
simple iiteoslla as tiiey possesecd to the site selected and proceeded 
to boild. A dozen slender willow poles about one aod one*half 
inches In diameter and Hfleen to elgltteou feet long, sharpened to a 
point fbr boring iuto the soil, woro set In a circle ordinarily of 
about ten or twelve fsst in dlarnstcr, but varylng wiib Ute sise of 
tbs family or fam il ies for two often occupied the same ho t. The 
poles weie about a yard apart aod admitted of entrance between 
aoj two. The tops of the poles were then bent over toward tbs 
centro and Interlaced in a ride sort of wlckei'woik aided by an 
occasional thong of deer skin. Upon this light framework they 
usually spread deer skins, adding sometimes the*skin of a boar, a 
wild'Cat Or a panther carelessly fastened to the poles witli doer 
tboogs. They never thus coverod more than on^half of the wig* 
warn, 01 bd-aJc, and always selected the windward side for this pro* 
tection; should the wind change decidedly, or should the sun beat 
down too Serccly, they changed the position of the skins for shelter 
or sLade. 

After the hoi was built, a dre was made. The sqnawa usually 
bagged fir9 or matches fioin the eettlers, but in case they hod no 
other means of kindling it, they resorted to the primitive method 
of producing it by friction of wood. Thoir^e-slicks they always 
carried with them and kept them careftilly wrapped in several lay¬ 
ers of skins tied up with thonge aud made into a neat package; 
74 
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tboy ChtJS k^pt TPry aod as soon ob tho occasloxi for 
Ui«ir UM was ovar, they were imniecliataly wrapped np ogala aitd 
laid away. These slicks Wei'S two in nnniber. Ono of them wm 
held aci'oss tbs knees, as the Indian squatted on tbo ground, aad was 
about two feet long, mads of a close*grained, browniaL>yeUow wood 
(l^IiApspecan), haltround in section, the flat fbes (held upward) 
about on inch across in whlob were tlirco holes about half an inch 
in diameter and of equal depth, the bottonas slightly concave. The 
three holes were equally distant opart, aliout two inches, and the 
first one was the same distance from the end of the etlck which 
rested upon tije right knee. In one of tJio holes was inserted the 
slightly lODodedend of a twirling stick about eighteen indies long, 
madeofs white, soft wood, somewhat less than the diameter of the 
hols, eo as to torn easily. Holding tlie twlrler (which was perfectly 
cylindrical) Tsrtically between the palms oftlie bands, a gentle bat 
rapid alternating rotary motion was I miiarted. A tier contin uiog th cs 
for abont five minutes, the abrasion of tlie softer wood caused a 
flue impalpable dust to collect in the hols from whlcit soon issued a 
tliio blue line of smoke; as soon as the Indian saw tills he quickly 
withdrew his twirler wltii one band, while with the other becaogfat 
up and cniehsd a fSw very dry learea, previously placed on a dry 
cloth close by (having been produced fiom their wrappings in which 
tliey had been carefnlly preserved for this verv puriioae, to serve as 
tinder), and very qnlckly but lightly sprinkled them In and aronnd 
the hole, over which both hands were then held protectingly, the 
head bent down and the incipient fire fanned to a blase with the 
breath. As soon as tbs blase had fairly canght, the stick and tinder 
were deftly turned over opon a llUle pile of dry twigs and leaves, 
ID ads ready beforsb and, and the fi ra was started. Th I s operation of 
piodciclng firs was always perfbrnied by the men. The Qre was in* 
variably built In the centre of the hut Q],>oa the ground, and was us* 
unity kept burning,— for the Indians ne>’er slept regularly but 
whenever they pleased, being often asleep io the day time and awake 
nights or efe< versa, as tiiey felt inclined. 

Tbs IndisQS* Icdge-furnilurt coosislcd of aklna,—single aklos to 
sit upon and a sraall pile of skins for a hcd. Their/ood, —ven¬ 
ison, fish, oysters, turtles, etc.,-^ wu always either boilstl in vnde 
earthen poU or roastsil la the ashes of their fire. Tlieyelso baked 
in the ashes cakes of fiour or meal obtained from the white people, 
and in their season they gathered berries, nuts, perslamons, wUd 
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grapes, etc., tod atcertalo ttroea U\ the year obtained qaactitlep 
of sea'bii’ds* eggs of many diflbreat kinds of wiiicb they wei’o 
very fond. Ftah were nbundaot, —red*Asli, soa*trout, Aounders, 
sUeepVliefld, Spanish maokei'el and Jew fish. The Indiana took 
tlieir fish by the same weapons with wbiob they hunted their game, 
viz.: the bow and arrow, and they were remarkably ONpeil in tills 
Way of fishing. Whetijer in their canoes, or while standing in the 
water after wading out hip-deep, no matter how turbtd or rougli the 
water might be, their aim was unening; holding their arrow in place 
with drawn how and watoinng ioteatly, suddenly “ the arrow fiica 
ud tba fish dies,” and then as it risca to the surihee it is easily se^ 
cored. »Often when tlis white people bad tried in vain with their 
hook*and Hoe, tbe Indiana with their trusty bow never failed to cap- 
tore a fish. It seezns tiiat they could (bel the approach of a fish io 
roiled water by the zdoiIoq or unduiatlon of Uio water below the sur¬ 
face. 

The wtapGnt of these Indians consisted of bows and arrows of 
their own manufacture, clubs and tomahawks, and long, double- 
edged knives procured fiom the whites. Tiiese knives woiw can*ied 
in slieatlis attnche<l to belts of deei’-liide. Hiey bad also hatchets 
and azesi of tho ordinary patterns, for domestic use. 

Their u/enif7i were few and sirnple,—rude wooden spoons, and 
a few clay vessels of different siaes with bottoms rounded — never 
flat. Tlie women had needles made of flab-bones with smooth 
fiioely*made eyes which carried threads of fine deer sinew manu¬ 
factured with great esre and patience, and with these they made 
their skirts of dressed deer skin. They had no covering of any 
kind for the feet or for the head. 

Their bovfi of red cedar conformed to a certain rale of length, 
according to stature, reaching from the foot to the chin or eye. 
They wcie bcaotifully made and kept well oiled and poUshed. 
At the middle, Uie bow was about two inches wide, and one an<l a 
bait inches, or so. thick. The bow-string was formed of twisted 
deor sinew of many fine strands aggregating one*fourth of an inch 
ia diameter, making a very strong line perfectly smooth and hard. 
Great pains were taken to keep the line smooth and in perlbct re¬ 
pair, any slight tendenoy townnl fraying being at once remedied. 

The arroios Wei’s about a ysul long, the shaft something over 
half an inch in diameter with a sharp thin steel head abont three 
inches long, the shank of which was set in a cleft of the shaft which 
7S 
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wM wound wUh suiew. Tlie arrows wsrs featlisrsd witli wild geoso 
wlng'featliBVB, U\r«e Using act squldistaiit avouncl the sliart, m 
slots or clertsAndlhsu woond. Tbs fentbei^ wore sboaCsis iochos 
long and showed about cus'lialf iijcU from shaft. In aUooUng, the 
arrow was hold with one featber ou tO|), vertical^ &ud tJ)s otkei'two 
radiating downwar<l and outwmtl. Tbs bow was lisUl vltU the left 
baud In ihe firm gi'osp of the palm and 6nger8, so Uiat tbs thumb 
was fi'es to move; ths shaft of the arrow tliua rested on the first 
Ujiimb )oiut, so allowing one of tlie two lower f^atlicrs to pass oa 
sack side of tbe tfiomb and also clear of ths bow, and [isrcuittiiig 
accurate aim. Tbe bow.strlng was drawn to tbe Itfl disek by tbe 
first two Sogers of tbs right bond liookod over tbs stringi one above 
and tbe other below the arrow*shaft. 

Tbs foregoing ioformatloc was obtained flom Mrs. Alice 17. Ob 
ivsr, who at tbs leguest of tbs writer also com|>os«d tlis following 

Kotos ’* on tlie history and BustouB of these Indians. 

Jfoss., Koo. 5, 1898. 




NOTES ON THE CARANCAHUA INDIANS. 


By AL!CB W. OLIVER. 


Befobb tliR comiDeDceocDt of tbe var will Mexico, which ae^ 
cored to Texas her iadepciKleoce, there aeeme to be no record of 
the' Carancahaa tribe of Indians, Uioogh they had probably long 
been iDhabltante of Liie coontiy. At that lime they were a very 
poverfbl aocl warlike nation, exceedingly dreaded by tlie Mexicans 
aod by other tribes of ludians for tlieir unparalleled ferocity and 
oruelty. They were cannibals, and horrible stories are etJII told of 
atrocities peri)etrate<l U[)on certain isolated families, who were 
among the pioneen upon the coast of Texas. Contlooal tribal 
wars, in wliioli Ibe Carancahuas appear Co hare snfThred disastrous 
defeat, about this lime rcdticed their nunibers considerably, bo that 
when, at the beginning of tbe war, their servlcee wore offered to Uie 
Mexicans, dOOO warriors were supposed to represent the strength 
of llie tribe.' Tliey I’eadercd very efficient service to tbe Slexlcane 
by liOiRssiag the few ecattcied fumlliee along the coast whei’e sob 
diets could not have found their way, and passing like birds of 
prey alienUy nnd swiftly In their canoes along the shore, from Co- 
pane along the TiespaUclos Slid MaUgorda bays, always managed 
to elude pmauit. Sxrooping suddenly down ui»q the defenoeleee 
iQhablUnts,lhey sparetl neitlicr ago nor sex, Involving every living 
being in one generol raossacro. They disappeared as silently as 
they came, leaving only a few ruins to tell the story. 

Subsequently, owing It is supposed partly to the effect of cer¬ 
tain treacherous conctucl towanl them on tiio part of tbe Mexicans, 
and pai lly to tho foct that tlie Indians probably l)egaa to foi'osce 
the final result of the war and tlie importanco of gaining the pro¬ 
tection of Uie Americans when their away should become oeUb- 
llsbed in Tex as, those lud iaos, with other tribes, about the time of the 

»r/pa MTo luipdtwJ » iwo boedrea sad ftftr wsrrtew l» ill w« «sb imoim fct (OU 
Mrl«*L-a. S.O. 
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mecQorablQ battle of the AlamOi ortmmeiliobely aftar, left tbeUex* 
icao army aiid became nomioiUly tbe allies of Ujs Americans who 
were tlien steadily gain ins sti'engtli aixl power* In the battle of 
tlio Alamo these Indians suffered greatly and many of thetrwar* 
riora—ibe flower of tlie tribe luilcod — were either killed or cap* 
Uued. Tliey were, fiom that time, ander the protection of the 
American flag, and the settlei’s were thas eeciire fiom tlteir fni'tlicr 
depredations; for tlie Indians perfectly comprehended tliai their 
esistenceoe a Uibe depended tlieroaftcr entirely n^>OQ their imp I feet 
obedience, at least so far os outward acts were concerned, to certala 
conditions which were imposed as the price of their protection; 
any deviation would mean utter extermination. Piol>Ably Uicii* ten* 
denclea were always nnchaoge^l, and tlteir syinpatltlee were towaixl 
the Mexicans aotwiilistsudlng, and tlielr hatred of the Ainsricans 
waa longing for some safe opporUrnity to betray Itself. One such 
Instance Is recorded, whei'C detection seeme<Hmpoaeible {to them), 
bnt it was discovered and followed by a retributive action on the 
part of the Americans which virtually destroyed Che tribe and le- 
duce<l tli« remnant to alter and abject submlsslou. 

After the close of llie war and the establishment of American 
nj)c, these Indians contluucd the same wandering ways regarding 
their domestle life, as they had always observed. They hod never 
any settled abiding place, but wandered from point to point, all 
along tlie ooast; now, no longer free to come and go, or Unger 
St tlielr pleasure, but Uvlog their Ures under protest as It were 
and only on sufferance. As tbelr tribal sb'ength declined, and 
they i'eallxed that their tradltionsweru the only Inheritance of their 
cljildrcn and that the deeds of their generatloQ could never add 
any lustre to the record, that in a fuw ycal’s they would be ntlevly 
extinguished as s nation, the spirit sccmcil to die within them and 
their degratlatlon was complete. Their life remalncti nnclianged 
In its general featuree. The chose and fishing had alwaye been 
their chief dependence and BoUcoT)tinae<i to a great extent; their 
bahils were prlmilive in the extreme, but here, as always, the 
blighting Couuh of clviUzatiou left Its baneful trace and hosceDCd 
tlie doom of the fast diminishing tribe. They had alwa^m Hved an 
itinerant life, passing lutiielr“dug«oaU,” which were long and very 
narrow, yet capacious, from spot to spot, stopping gcnei ally where 
socne settler hod made his lioioo, always where fresh water and hnrsh- 
wood for their fire were easily attainable. The long, sleuder polos 
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for lljoir niHe tenM, or K-Igwams, wci-e very cArefttlly nnfl skUfiilly 
twisNd together mid hestoweet hi their caiiou. Besides a fev 
cook ing iitdisi Is, sk i ns for tbei r ^>e<U, and the! r botrs and a rro^s tiiej 
had btoi'Ally no |>09$ossIons. Tho tn.sk of ereoUng the tenta by la¬ 
boriously boring the wHIoir polos into the earth at oUlisr end, oar^ 
fully poll!tod, crossing At the top, and co%'crir>g tlia iriD<l«&Td side 
with undressed skins, the bringing of voter and wood and other 
menial Usks, vers always perfonned by Uie women. The fire 
was In tlie middle of the tent, upon a few stones, and (lie fish or 
venison was eooked and eaten, not with salt but with elillei fin¬ 
gers taking the place of forks. The men were very tall, magnlfi- 
eeiitly rorn]e<l, with very slender hands and ftet Tliey were not 
very dork, and many of them hml ver)’delicate feahires and, with¬ 
out exception, splendid teeth. Their long, black hair was rarely 
combed but fre<)aent]y braided and a<1onied with bits of colored 
flannel, sometirnes terminating in the rattle of the rattlesnake, 
which, dry and si lining, made a faint linglng sound as the wearer 
moved. Around Uis left wrist was a small strip or bracelet of im- 
dressetl deer skin, worn by women as well as by men. The worn eo 
were lai'ely omamenteil in any way, were genei'ally plain, eliort of 
stature, stout and usually disogrecable looking and exceedingly 
dirty, AS wera also tiis men. 

There seemed to l>e almost no young girls among them and very 
few children or infants i caresses or fond espreaslona were almost 
never used, yet there was e^’i(lently an affoctioDale recognition 
of the parental tie, on the part of the inotbor at least i bat never 
was any responsis’e tenderness observed in a child. Tbe drees 
WAS simply a waist cloth worn by tbe men, with a skirt of deer 
skin of esijuisite softoea for tbe women. The addition of a blan¬ 
ket, thiowD over the shouhlers, was the only other article of cloth¬ 
ing. Tbe chUdreo, till about ten years of age, were tmcloUied. 

They were surly in their general aspect, a>*erse to conversation, 
and the deep guttural of their language, as they occaaionolly 
talked witb each other, always with averted faces, left tbe Impres¬ 
sion of extreme faUgue. They were exceedingly dirty in all their 
habits and boil probably never known the voluntary application of 
water; tbeir continual wading la tbe salt water, however, kept 
them cleaner than inlgbt be sop posed, but the odor of tbe shark*s 
oil wHb which they habitually anointed their entire bodies as pro¬ 
tection against mosqaitoes, rendered tbem very offensive. 
f. u, ;rArBRa i. 


61 
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Onc« Iq a wliile Cbey lieU a sort of solemn /aiivaly or rcUgioos 
ceremoolal, of *»liat parllcular signiScanro could not be esaolly 
discovered. It voe always celebrated at the fall moon and after 
a very successful hunt or fishing o:ti)C<litlon. A number of In¬ 
dians, vbo all liappensd to be together at the time, aasomblcd in 
a tent wLicL bad been enlarged for the piiri^ose, In tfic middio of 
wbech was a small fire, upon which boUed a very strong and black 
decoction made from tlje leaves of tlte j’oupon tree. From thne 
to time, tbia was stirred with a sort of wldsk, till tlko top was cov¬ 
ered Iblckly wUb a yellowish froch. This *‘loa,” contained in a 
vessel of clay of their own manafactiuc, was liandetl round occa¬ 
sionally and all tbe Indian a di’auk It was very bitter and 
said to be intosicatiog, bnt If so It oould only have been when 
drank to great success os It never seemed to piodnce any visible 
efl^Gt upon tUe lodians. These, seated In a row round tbe insiile 
of the tent, looked veiy grave and almost solemn. 

One tall Indian, proboltly a chief, stood within the olrclo and 
passed round and round tbe fire, chanting in a monotonoue tone. 
He was a grotesque figure, being WTRp)>ed up to bis bctul In skins, 
and his hoi ooncoaleU; bis long, black bmr streamed over his 
back, and he bent nearly double as he moved aboat, seldo^n reus¬ 
ing himself to an erect posture. TJks cliaut rose and fbll in a 
mslaucboly sort of cadence, and occasionally all tbe Indians Joined 
in tbe chorus which was Ha'-i*yab, Ha'-Uyah; bah, hai'jsb, bal'yab, 
hai'-yah. The first two words were sbonted slowly, thena loud 
halS then a succession of bal'-yabs very rapidly uttei'ed In ebromatie 
ascending and descending tones, ending In au abrupt bail I very 
load and far reaching. There were three Instruments of music, uiton 
wlucb tbe Indians accompanicil tbe chant. One, Alaigegoard filled 
with email stones, or shot, was fi’squentiy shaken; anotiiev waa a 
fluU<l piece of wood, wblcb was iield upon the knees of tbe player 
end over which a stick was quickly drawn producing a droning 
noise; the third was a kind of rude finie, upon which no sir was 
.plsycd, but which was softly blown in time to the cba&t. 

Tbie “ fandango” was always kept up all night, and as the hours 
went on the chanting became louder and more weird, and tbe firo, 
allowed to born np furiously, illuminated the earth and sky, pi‘o* 
ducing, altogether, a frightful effect. 

Tbe day following wae always a qulst one and lbs Indians slept 
or moved languidly aboat. If, as sometimes happs&ed, they bad 
&S 
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obUin«(1 ffliiskeyi it nscil uistcacl of Ibc j'onpon t«fl, and 
clioi tiie Indians bocams hitoxicuitetl, very qiiArr«lsome and cflon 
renlly dangerons^ figliting amon;; tltcmselvcs naci lurking ahont tbs 
(Incllings of tbs eotUorSt stealing fioia tliem artlelos of Iboil or 
bouselioKlntsiisilSi and begging oontinnaKy^ rarely willing to per* 
ror:n the sllglitost task whatever the olTbreil rewar<U 

In reganl to any snereduess of feeling, or particular rites in ref¬ 
erence to tliebnrialof tlicir derul, they seemed entii’ely iiulitferent. 
Xo [dace of sepultuis belonging to them ever was alhulcd to by 
Ibcm, or ever discovered, and wlicrcver one of llio tribe died there 
be was also interred. 

Tlic peculiar dietloetive mavks of the tribe were: iv small clrelo 
of bluo tattooed ov^ eltficr clicek-bone, eue lionzontal line ex¬ 
tending from the outer angle of the eye totvar<l the enr an<l tbreo 
perpendicular parallel lines, nbo^it ono*foiirtL of nn inch apart, on 
UiecliEn fron thomuldls of.tha lower lip dowiiwojtl, sod two others 
under ench corner of the mouth. 

Their n)Cthod of coionunicating witli cocU other, when parties 
were at n distaace, was by siuoke. By some rucons known only to 
thcmeelvcs and carefully kept secret, the emoke of a small firo could 
be tiia<le to ascend la many dltrci*ent way's, as intclliglbloas s^wkeu 
laoguago to lliem. At night the borlsoa was often dotts<l In vari¬ 
ous directions with these Uitlo fires, suid the messages thus con¬ 
veyed seemed to determine the movements of the Indians. 

Tliey were stncily silent ui>on the subject of llielr mamagecero' 
monies, ti)OugU tliey certainly did not practise |>olygBmy, but be* 
iwccu husband and wife there was always s perfbet liidinbrescs in 
. mniiiier. 

It is believed tliat at tlie present lime aot one of this tribe of la* 
dims is in eristence anti these few lines are Iheir only memorial. 

AH AH8CDUT8. 

The Indian of song aQ«l story, the fntlian imtnorUUsed by 
Cooper was certainly a very dllTurcnt being in Ills noble, generous 
iin]>ulses ejul his glorious, scif'sacndcing life, from the type repro* 
sented by the Carancahuns, whoso chai'octcr sccmcti entirely deetl* 
tutc of heroic traits. BccollecUon Ainusbca only one Insiaoce, !r 
an experience of years, of gciici ous kindocss. 

A young daogliter of a settlor on Matagortia bay liad been In the 
babitof Interchanging kindly couttestes with the wife of one oftho 
obieft, who maolfeeted some attachment to ber. 
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This TORDg girl was cxccdilinglj sick dnring weeks of 
a putioulul;* bot simmsfi when a fsai’tol di^ought pievailsd and 
water was veiy seu’ce and brnokish. A newly finished and very 
cai>t]pCious rain*water Cisteiti bad long awjuted tbs aoticipstcd rain, 
wliloh was witlihold till all animal and ratable Mfb sssmed perish* 
log. A party of Indlane, among which were tlie chief and Ids wiro> of 
whom mention hns been mads, hod been encamping near the liomn 
of the young girl and of course knew of her sickness. Tlicy had 
left fbr the liomo of another settler, about three milos distant across 
the bay, where tbei'c was a cistern, filled by the last rs^n, with pure, 
fresh water. 

Tlie night after tltelr deportore, the family of the first settler 
were aroused ahoat midnigheby a fearful noise and Utmult, and ou 
seeing la the moonlight tl)e forms of several lad inns, wet'e ex¬ 
tremely alarmed and excited. Tlie settler, a msn of I’cmarkable 
course and always hitherto upon friendly terms with the loclisjis, 
rushed down stairs, i*ifie In bond and found three or four of his 
hired men, who hod been sleeping oppn tlis pla^sa, also with their 
guns, prepared to defend tliomselves against a supposed treacb- 
evotts attack of the Indians. As soon as the master of the house 
appeared, the Indians, who had been apparently Uying to explain 
the cause of tbelr appearnnes, came toward him with outstretched 
bands, aod the chief, presenting a large Jug, which had been con* 
cesled by bie blanket, said In bis few words of English: ‘‘Ton 
water no good — you Alice sick—Ucre, water good—Alice dilnk.'* 
The gi’stitjcie and delight of the father cannot be expressed, aud 
the Indians letcraed to Uielr tents loaded with gifts. 

Zynn, 2/ass., Oct. SO, 188S. 
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uvgv tHlur <pa«f Untf* 
n«et4{ MMMCrtf • 

OoB bUtorlo tnronDBtlon coDCemmg ibe ouce [wpuloDB Tosan 
oAlioD of 11 Id ICar&nkftf^a Is nn averAgs 8|)ccimc»ortbe frAgroealar; 
manner in wliivb Indian liUtor; and tlio general Llstory of man* 
ki ml as wcl 119 lrans)nUta<l lo ou r koowlcdge. Cliaoce and faM, pow* 
Cl'S unconlrollflbla liy tlio liiiman species, decide wbetber «e are to 
Imvo any knondedge or not of an lioinrtant people or of ita aot& 
worlby ivlciaor jKiblic dimaclera; Urea, floods, tornuloee, wars 
end tlic rarnges of tlisc bax'e often doelroycd tLo only documoDts 
left of Ibe litemture of a |>eo|)lc, or of ite stylo of arcbitecture and 
art; or when soiucUjing bos come down to onr timoe, wbicU testlSee 
to tiicir cxislcnco, we often liavo to scrape U^etber our informo' 
tioD fVoin Ibe most InsignlQu&utandmtnute sources, freqjcotly dl^ 
tortcil by uosafe, tradition&l report. 

To render our knowledge of the past sllll looro cbockered and no* 
e^oal, insigniOcant towns ami tribes are oflen described at length 
and ibe deeds o (their petUt gmiuh h ommea extol led bojond nxas* 
me. Why? Only because they lu<p|K‘ncd to exist in Uio Tidotty 
of literary centres, or of men of culture wIm flUed tlieir leisure bouie 
i M writ! ng Ibelr biographies or clironlclea. A t otlier tl mca e vent a of 
little imiiortaocc are inagulOcd Into dec<l9 of conscgueooe, wbllo 
men of berclo mind or etnlncnt cupacitlos are inisrcpresontod os 
being mere cominoii*place individimls. 

With our knowleilge of the Kurankawa Indlsof chance has 
played a capricious game as well as with Umt of many other uIIms. 
AlLbough tlieir tribe figures as a i>eD|dcof conaequciics in Teson 
coloolal htatory*, the information left ua by the cbronlclera of Uie 
times does pot give tbe necessary points ecabllag ua to claanify 
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them according to iiicc and language. TUeir records report tLac 
crueUleB were inflicted by llioiQ upon liannless setllera; they dla- 
cues (heir bodily appearance, tUeir weapons, {tuplemenu atid ca¬ 
noes, witli some of their customs, but tLey au ailenC concerulug 
theU' religions ideaa, Uieir inigi’atious, tbeir tribal govemmeiic, and 
especially Ibeir laaguage, wliicii Is tie most Ijoportnnt cliaiucter- 
Istic of eoeb tribe, and we liaN'o to deplore that ovea in oar aefen- 
tificageae little atteuilou is paid to the tongues of piimitive no¬ 
tions. 

Wliat our piedecessora m Texan etbnograpliy have foiled to 
traoemit to ns, we can in a small degi’ee supply now, by drawing 
our coDOloslone IVom all the diejecia mm&mof Koiankawahlstoiy 
and tradition. Tl)ere is a considerable number of Uiese diacon- 
sected notices to be found, more ttinn of raaity otitor western ot 
southwestern tribes, but as to tlieir laugnnga, pixibably no living io- 
dividnal can iiifoi’is us nowabont iUsti ange accents and pi imllive 
Toeabalory beyond wliat we here present. 

For convenience I have subilivided the hialorical facts concern¬ 
ing this ]>eople into four sections: 

I. The Karrinkana people from Uic earliest historic times clown 
to 1885, the beginning of Texan independence. 

II. Other Indian tribes of tiie Texan littoral. 

III. Tnbal synonymy of tlie Karankawoa. 

IV. The Elarankawa tribe after 1885; its decline and extincUon- 

, Then follow: 

V. Etboogrspblc sketch of the Karonkawu Indians. 

VI. Treatise upon the Earankawa language. 

Washington, D. C., 47bnuary, 1890. 
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I. THE K.tKAjfSAWA PEOPLE FROM THE DISCOVERY DOI^'N 
TO TUB VEAU 183& 

et fYfrcMA* wuitn^a 
Hr^9il AuutU)« s(m (ctotte) v^acrr. 

Thk earliest rei>ert wc ^lossoss on tUe coast tribes among irliicU 
tlic Kui'ankawae liavc dwelt during the historic periotl, la contained 
in thetwenty-airtbchapter of the *‘Naiirragios''coirposeil I 7 Alctxr 
IfaXxtt de Vuea, oae of the four men who were eave<l from 

the unfortunate expedition of Parofib de Narvaez. From 15^7 be 
subsisted for seven years nmong the coast trtl>es,deetitnts of e^*e^y 
thing, even of gruinciita, hot as a trader and medical practitioner 
he managed to c&vu a scanty living. lie thus became aequalnled 
with many tribes, O’cn of the interior tracts, and gives descriptions 
of them ill Ills qI overmenLioned record. Among tlio coast tribes he 
mentions the Caoqncs, lion, Cliomico, Dognenes, Hendlea, Quo* 
vencs, Ueriumes. Ouayctiues, Qidtolcs, Camolf$, losde loa I]igos.> 
Nona of tlkose can be idenlihett with the tribes known In later 
times as the KaranUanas or tiie Kbahamoa (to l^c deaciibcd be* 
iuM'), Lhcugb some of tiiciQ must Ua.t'c lived In the stme districts. 

JoMifU Ibe companion of Kobo^ Cavelier de Is Salle on bis last 
an<l uurortunete exi>edition, has left a Jcnunal of Ills travels, in 
which ho mentions the KuiVnkalie among tlic tribes living north of 
the Haliguc river, and also the Kouyam and the Qnouin in the 
sameti’acis (Hai'giy,Dko<ivei'tcs lu, 28S;dcttQ: Februmy*, 1687). 
Ill another e'iilion of tins Journal the Koiciikahe are colie^i Korea* 
hake,* arul placed Wtwecu St. Louis bay and the Hallguo river. 
In the Koienk&ke and the uiisspult ICcloukalie we easily recegnUe 

’Da'Sia. I 1 lsi«ri*i 1 e 7 aspr{ 0 iltlt«^t (l« l•ftlfHll»•Mcl(lcDUl»l• ns.'Madrid. I 7 ia V'al. 
l,ivo. a Th««u«cea«<iT«d««rll««|in^iiil>MrSS;(flb.e.*un« lAj IsdkoiMB prwioa 
San Arms); <h. 10 : De la* saeionc* 1 lensuaai here M *<So 1 « IiIa d* MalSido 
(icben be Uvded)*! dm ImptBatSIrx unoi lUnae de Caoque«,t Sk 4 0M4 MaeiJU 
JIsD. AdelasU), eo !■ cMt* del n*r bnbiUn lea Unpaasaa. > eafi^ce de aUoaiM da SJes* 
die*,” aK. l/aor ofloi’aUeea dcaenlrid by Ma vara bpla Uy BaraaSuraa, (h«y wero 
^bably iboaa oT ibe Caoen tt ai>d Oi« 11 u, wl)« MS Head ae a Miidbsr. II. H. D aa- 
eren. tVetka, zv, p.Si. balkeraa ibac ibe Ills dal Ualhado ma la Saa Aaaeale Bay. 

*B. r. Praaeb, UUiar. CeUaeUgaa ef L^, I, Ua a^q. 
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the Kfirenkfiwft TDdiaos> whMo tlit Qiioiian, la Kreach speJhn^f ap¬ 
peal* to be tUe Cajanos. 

Long nsU of ctbci JadlnQ tribes are added to these paseogesf 
8ub<Uv[ded iuto tribes livuig tiortli and in otUera Urin^ west and 
northwest of the bloligne river. Wltci'e the eirploring party cioeeed 
tills river, it was as wide oe the Seine at Bouen and probably it 
WAS tbe Colorado river of tlie pieeent day. Some of these Lrlbal 
names have tUe ring of KaranNawa words, bnt slucemany are writ* 
ten differently la the two lists,' we cannot attempt to analyse any 
of them here. The Ulbes permanently hostile to the people amon^ 
whom tbe expedition was tbea stay lug, lived to the sooth srcst, 
towai’d the Bio Grande. 

Joutelthea adds a short ethnographlo notice npon tbs habits aad 
customs of tiiese coast people (Margty, D4c. iii, 286-292), whom 
he bod let so re enough to study before the espedUfon started on its 
way northeast. They seemed to be peaceable aud rather timid 
than obtrusive; except during the heavy ''noilhera” tlie mole sex 
went about in a pei tectly nude state, while lue females wore skins 
reaching fh)m tbe belt to the knees. They lind baskets and made 
some fwttery for cooking tbelr victuals; they possessed horses, 
wliicb they could have obtained only fiom the Spaniards; the dogs 
seen among tliem were vofcelesa, their ears were straight and tliolr 
snouts were like those of foxes. When upon tlie Ualigne liver, 
tlie boi’ses were always seen fleeing whenever Indians were ap¬ 
proach ing, or baiblog in tbe cnii ent of the ri ver (p. 28 S). Wheth er 
these Indians had any idea of leDglon, Jouul was nnahls toasuer- 
tain ; when questioned they pointed to tbe sky, and the Pienchmeu 
were regaideO by them "almost os epiiils” (p. 292). 

This author also relates that B. C. de la S&lle enjoiued hie men 
to treat tliese Indians with care and propriety and modd smoU pies* 
ents to tlietn to keep them in good humor; for, said he. If a con* 
filet should occur between os and these savages, we would be too 
small in numbers to resist them successfully. 

Among the tiibes mentioned In that vicinity is that of the Sba^ 
hamOy Hebohamos, Bahavnos or Bracomos. Joutel states in Ids 
nariatlve (Fiencb, Hist. Coll. La., i, 134) that de la Sjalle took a 
vocabulary of ihciv langnoge, which is very different fion^ tliot of 
tbe Cenie aud mol’s difficult; that they were Dcighhci’S and allies 
of the Cenis and understood part of (heir language. Cavelier (lu 
* Ofa« tlit la Uaiirr, Me, outer a fi. r. fre&eb. 
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Shea, Early VoyAges, p. S2) states that the ‘'Bracamot'’ (lvcltn«ar 
Uto fort aii«1 that Uia PiqucH trlmt to cultivata tlidr frieD<Isliip 
(5Iarcli, 1$H5). Dallsle's map (about 1707?) plaeas llieco west of 
a river emptying into tlie St. Louie (or St. Bernard) bay. Fort 
Louie bei ng on the mou tli of sai<l ti ver, «eet eh ore.' Father Doitay 
ineutlone them ae being Loetile to the tiibe of tlie Quinets.' Their 
uame reeamblea tite Ka ran kawa term bqhema, a lnch ie nientione<l 
iu our vocabulary. After that no furtlier neutiou of ilicto le made 
in the annale or documente. 

Wliea Sobett Catelferdt la Salte reUrrned lo these paKe. early in 
the year 1637, he made esplorations from Port Saint Louis, which 
he Lad previously built upon St. Louis bny (i>art of filaiagoixla 
bay) into (Le suiTouoJlrtg disUicts. On one of these excui’* 
elona Le took away Oom the Clamcuet Itniians some esnoee loeall 
up one of the rivera emptying into the bay, an<l to cstablleli a eet* 
tiement. Xliey fblt enraged at tills act, and although peace wae 
made, their pass! on 9 were aroused. W lieu tlioy licanl of La Sal le's 
deparlure mid aetaasination tliey attacked Llie (tvveniy or more) 
Preiiuh meo and womeu left in the Aut at a time wbeo they were 
olf their guard and massacred all but five (1387). Tiioee wlio 
wore 6|>ai'ed under went no punishment except painful tattooing and 
being coin|>c]lc<l to follow the ludiaiie on Uieir hunts aiidwar.ex' 
pedltione.^ l.i 1C30 liicee Prench pcr»ple were reacued by a Si>an' 
ieb exiiedition under ]>on Aloueode Leon.* Time Uie Claineoet, 
or ns they wore also culled. QucUnliubechee, are the aaitie people 
as (be Knranknwos will soon a|ipear. 

After the close of the Spsiiiali eucocaslon war, the government 
of Spain resolve<l to put a slop in Fiendi encixiaclimenie u|)on ter¬ 
ritories ah IcL it considered to be Ita own, by occupying the Im- 
jneneo conn try now known as Texas an<l esublialiing uolouiee, forte 
and missions u|>on Its area. Tlie Sabine river was to l*e Uie limit 
between French Louisiana an<l the new Spanish poaseseiou, wLlcIi 
went under dKTLreut names (provincla de las tccas, provfnolado 
lasKuevas Filipinas weie the names for the (Kirtiun casl of Me¬ 
dina river) and governors were IcieUlled In two roitiQod places, 
I«lacogdochcs an<l San Antonio <ie Bejar. 

'Usp rs|»rodoea>l Id J. Wln«Ar, »IH. Auer.. ii. Bi. . 

•Sbc*. SdTiy Vor»t««. o> SI (OOH). 

•or. lewmieiorf ef P.eod J. TaloD. In aierfw. Meour. eiBuU., ni, oia^u. 

Buiero, VM. SbM. Dieeor.. p. Ml 
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£fob long ittw tills (since 1716) & nnraber of missions were cs* 
tsblislied to cLristiftDize tbs aaUvss and fi’um tliat Urns ouwaid we 
possess some historical tbougb scant; loforinatica upon tbc Tsxnii 
t)ihss. ^*ot all of tbess missions liad cburcLes or other hullUiiigs 
61 * 0010(1 williin tLcir areas, as was done on a largo scab in and 
aiouml ban Antonio do Qejar ajul io tiie southern poi’t of Cali for* 
nia, but in man; of them the curate bocome an leadicr 

and od v leer of U le nati res to be coiivsided. Tbi s wna tho case» s. g., 
upon tbc lower R'\q Grands and probahl; also in some of Uie mis' 
eions of eastei’C Tesas.^ 

Although Spanisb domination vae now fiiml; established tliiouglk' 
out Texas,—Qt least hi tiis southern parts of what is now Texas— 
but little is 1) an am I Usd to us shout the neUives of ibosc parts dui^ 
Ing the d) St lialf of the eighleenlh oentnry and the stats documents 
piescn cci in AusUn do not begin collier than 1740. From FrtiK b 
writers of the |)criad ws gather a few imints wblch probably refer 
to tlie Karankawas or some people closely cognate witli Ibeiu. 

A French efBcor, Slinars de Belle-Isle, vns exploring the west¬ 
ern countries and had Uie misfortune of being capturc<l h; the In¬ 
dians. He JiTal firtcen months iu slavery among a people of au* 
throixiphnglsts residing at the bay of St. Bernard, one of llio scats 
of the KavanVftwas, from 1716 to 1721, and when released and re¬ 
turned to the French colony on the Uississlpiiuiver, the nairative 
of his tiagic fate excited lljecotapMsi^ of his countrymen to such 
a degree that all tbs contempoianeous writers on I:ouisisna refer 
to it * 

Contemporaneously wiUi de Belle-Isle's stay smong these na- 
tl\'es, BdnanI de Is Ilsrpe relates that Berangcr, in 1720, found an- 
tliropopbagiets about one liuodied an<l llilrly leagues west of the 
Mississippi river (by sea) io Lat. 2b* 45^00 what he thought to 
be St. Bernard bay.9 

Sixty years after these events, Mil fort, a French eommsDder, 
passed Uuough southern Texas at tlielicail of two hundred war- 
ilore of Uie Ci-eek or Uoskoki nation of Alabama, and five days 
tiavel west of St. Bernaid bay met a Uibe called Aiacapas, who 
were anthropophagi sis, as this name designates, which is taken 


• a li .iiMtc tttut, »r Train uIuMbut MUhlUharau wtH be (buad 

it H. H, Drocroa, HJ*L ©r tbe K©rtb UbiIoao SUIm, j, p. aOS(wholB ?o|. xr> 

• Cr. Ills own rt«rl Io Wwtrr. !««. es BtaVI. n. SSO-SO. Sad whet Lo Pim dn 

Pm«. Hist, ©f u. (iTaS) tad Seiio (wn > net© eiwot wms ao Pise da 

• FVeodi, Hist. Cou. ©r La., m, ?s, n i tf. end., se-se. 
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from tho Cha’liU leutgungo. 1 q estenuAtion of tbis ohai^o Mi) fort 
bUUs, UiAt ‘nhoy do not Mt meoi but roast tliora only, on acconiit 
of lliO cruelties first practiseil Against tlieir ancestors by tbc Span- 
iftvds."i 

■NVIicllier Ihis Inst sUtsttent resu upon a misunderstanding or 
boa to be reganlcd as a crus) iitmj, tlie fbet is certain tliat lUese 
people were aaUiittpopliftgists up to the beginning of Die nineteenth 
oenUiiy. The an (lien Uc and documentary proofb tiiat all tlie org> 
inal (not all lbs intrusive) Texan tiibes were man'Satora arc too no* 
metx^us to permit an; doubt of tills fact. Tbe Tonkawe, (he Ib< 
diane do tbs lower !R(0 Grande, tlis Dumerous Assinai (Ceois, now 
Caddo) tiibes, and the Atikapaof soutliwestci’n Louis) oua were 
all given to tbia bonlble practice, aad even at tlie present day tbs 
Tonkawe stats that buntan fisab tastes like bear meat. Antbro* 
popbagram was also common among some Algooqnin and Iroquois 
tribes selUed around the great Canadian lakes. Ethoolc^lala wbo 
ibmugli folac plillanlbropy rsToke in doubt the historic statements 
wlileli prove the fbet, have never been able to controTert these t«B> 
timoincs; they liavc only shown Ibsreby tbclr iaabillly to jdace 
ilicmsvUes tnio ilie state of mind of aa aboriginal American saT> 
nge. The two brotbeiw Talon slated in tbeir examination, that tbe 
Cinmeoct did net enl tlic bodies of lbs slahi Frenchmen, bat were 
Id Uis babit of eallng those of their Indian anUgOidsts. Jean- 
Baptistc Tnlcu said, that tliey ofTei’sd lilm tlie flesb of Ayoiiai 
Indians during three days, but that be preferred to die of hunger 
than to accept Ibis food.^ 

OUicr instances of anlhropopiiogy among tlio southern tribes ore 
numerous about that pei iod. la I7li» Bcnanl da la Harj)Q reiwrts 
tbatitexistetl among the Tawakarcs^ ai)«l tiic Wicldias, who in one 
feast hod enteu seventeen Caiicys (A|wehc8).^ IVinla end Pulih 
kos (CoDJanehes) de>'Qure<1 eacli ollier's prisoners of war, aa oar* 
rated by tJie same ofilcer in 1719.^ One of tlie mainfijh) nK)tiTes 
for eaoniballam w’os prohnbly the expectation of depriving tbe ticad 
of tiis possibility of living a sccoud Ufo and of taking reveoge. 
To Mexico, Central and South Ameilua anlhrojwpliagy was lOors 
frequent and widespread than in tiie noi*tlicm coiitincut. 

At tbc end of the eigiitsenth century w’e meet willi some S|>aaiiiit‘ 

* OafiBnl UllfdrL MSieoIr* eo coap d'oetl ravUU fsr i)e*dm*cBU «l moa 

B^ar dsn* U n«U«n CrMk, Pirls. Ao.XI (iSUj. p.tO. 

• P. tiMSTr. I iSa. Bubl. Ul, p. SIC * IdnUcail wKIi the TewaUul. 

•hAtrrj. vu. VI, in. * Ddo. VI, at. 
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Mexican whlcb give u$ an loalgbt into tlie ct>i7 

lion of tlie KaroDkawa and of some of tbe coast tribes of tLelr 

neighborhood. 

A docomenl preserved In tbe state areblvos In Aastlo, conanlted 
b 7 me la Decembeis 1884, Is date<11798 and mentions the foanda* 
tioQ of ^Utiont among Uie Earnnkafrfts on Colorado river, among 
llie Cocos (perhaps near Sabine river), Uie Horcoquleas on lower 
Trinity river, and among the Comanclkes. **It Is impossible to 
Christianise the Carancahuosee of the Coloi'ado on account of the 
close friendship wldcL they entei tnin with the Lipaas .... 
The C&raneaiiuaxes originated and came from the coast and during 
sammer c^tinually live npon the Islands, in winter in the aur* 
roundings of Refogio. For their crossings and fishencs thsy pos¬ 
sess eonoee, and thers is also abundancs of fish in the Nnccee bay 
or river (en las Kueses); they like to visit tiie bay (Iss logniias) 
and the coast, as there are quantities of coctus-Sgs aionnd it. From 
all this it appears bow troublesome it would be for these Indians 
to give up their own territory; IC is also important for us to have 
control of the Port of Mata Coitla, and beiice tbe site selected [for 
tbeir mission} at Refugio seems the best, os tbs lands there will 
never become deduient of tbe larger game, necessary for thccr sus¬ 
tenance j . . it will be necessary to establlsb a new fort (presidio) 
upon the spot proposed for locating tbe Canncsboascs ui>on Colo¬ 
rado livei’, which will be distant about twenty leagues from the site 
of I^uestra S^ora del Refugio, where the other Caraneabuasee 
live under the superintendence of Father Garza.” 

Refugio is the county sect of Refugio county and Ilea below tha 
conduence of Xfa V&ca and Metlio creeks, midway between Corpus 
Cbrlsti and Victoria, about 28* 40' Lat. It Is distant about ona 
handled miles in a southwesteio direction from Matagorda town, 
which is built at the outlet of Colorado river. It appears that 
Individoola of tbe Karsjikawa people wero then settled at two 
places at least, and were changing their habitations with the sea¬ 
sons of the year. The Spaniards were io the habit of peopling 
tbeir missions with the Indlsus of tbe neighboring tribes by using 
miUtary force. Tbe mission of Kuestra Senora de Refaglo was 
established iu 1790 an<l bad* sixty-seven Indiana In 179S (H. K. 
Bancroft, Vol. rv, p. 883). A census taken iu 1814 shews cue 
bondred and olneCy Individuals settled tbeve (lezas Suta Ai- 
Obives). 

n 
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Another mission, where some Knrankftwas heul been so (tied wiili 
Arot|ftm^ Indians and periinps with otiicr tribes also, wss LnBaUia 
del Esj>EHlu Santo, ou the sontlicrn lijink of San Aolouio river, 
and tjing a little below Uic city of Qollatl. A short distance sc^v 
orated it from Refugio, wbicb is almost cUio sooth ; o census of 
tbc mission token \n 17$0 siiows eigl)ty*two iD<livitKuls.' hluh- 
Irnpfordt’s work “der FieistMt Uexioo” (1842), xi. 12f^, <'vcn piacea 
tbe original sites of the Knronkawa lie tween Goliad or I a Bahia 
and Aransos (Aranssso), imd for doing this Lc loust have liad 
some (locnmenUry eYidence before him. 

A document of tbc close of tbe eighteenth cenlory, dated 1796 
and cstrocteil by Orosco j Berra in his '*Geogra5a do las Lengtjos 
de hlexico" proves that the land occnpleil In* the 

Lipans of Uie lower countnes bordered east upon tboso of tiic Ka* 
rank&wss and tlis Borrados.* 

Tlie reports coo corning this coast people, wUich date from Die 
beginning of the nineteenth century, differ considerably from tbe 
eavllor ones by the constant references made tc tlic unparalleled 
fei’ocity and enteUy and the desultory, nnfcrsseen attacks of these 
**batbanans«’* Horrible stories are aiill told by the deeoendsnts 
of the settlers of the eannlhalistic atrocities practised upon tbs iso* 
Inlcd families of tUcli' sncestoi’s wbo bad settled la the const tracts. 
2!ot only tlia whites felt the rage of those aboriglnoa, wbo began 
to seo that gradually their coast lands would slip from tliclr liiU> 
erlo almost undisputed control, hut also Interirlbal contests wUb 
the Lipans, Aronamoa, Tonkawe, Bidei and chiefly with tlic Co* 
isanches, whom they greatly feaj cd,^ callcil Die Karankawa war* 
flora to arms and inflicted licavy losses upon them before Texas 
became an Indcj^cudent commonwealQi. Captain Xliotnas Bridges 

^ La BelUa del aatiMtn aatla ma fo«Bd«4 ts a fuMie le im os Uh alia of d» It 
8all«'a PoTi at. Lovlaon lA raca Haer; craafrarrad lo uw saa antealo rlw about iTii; 
swTcd oi> Hie river lo III Seal ancoiiiioaila GeKiU b 170. fa l?ai ICa |>«j»u1aUvB vai 
Svo buiiOiad Mil flReea. H. 21. UaaeroO, worki. Vol. xt, bx 

* Dorradoi or **(eOiaaa i«lotcd ie •tripea'' TDc |iaiM|o ruaa aa fellfva: “LooU* 
IMineaM SiTiOea «a dM claaaisoabnubu doarrltiar Jo aUJo, c«« rerbooektal eurav 
Oel Rle Gmde. eof as afUMhw babul. . . • . Loa tlaaiAjo Uoecasei aUeraaU* 
vwdapsa/fuameoa loilnOlos eaninras(Ac«a j boivaloi qoa babliaa laaiaHaas. 

. . . . roroleHaoMauallBiMsoBliisoaraBfuausTliomdoa, |iroTl«claea7«Jas; 
p»r cl sTir DUWKra frontora.** 

• Ma (D wd, N. P.. (ho J 1 latorr of tJis Rapublle of Tubas ; p, SSI 144. (Loadaa, ISIS. 
Sto) sttiaa tbai Wo •‘Csrweaiieaa sbsai no r«ar ITMcoaasaead a uafulaarr varwiUi 
ib« Coaiaaebas, wbleb lasted Ac wroral raan.” 
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QBod to State, t{iat fioro 1800 up to his time aboat tlilrtj war par* 
ties, and not more, had b^n seat oat by these IiuU&nj^. 

Tbc feiocity of the Earsnkawas is easily acconnled Tor, when wo 
considci' tlie brntalities wbleli they exporlencod at Uie bauds of Uis 
white peopio who came lo deprive them of their Hsbing giounds 
and coast tracts, and moreover interfered with tbolr family cou* 
neotiODs. 

While Gah'cston island was occupied by the welblcnown pirate 
Ladtte, some of bis men in 1818 abdticted one of tho Sarankawa 
women. To revenge tins Injury, about three hundred of these In* 
dinns landed on the sand bar, near the '‘Three Ti'ces." Wlicn this 
became known, two hundred of the /ulventarors, ai*mcd with two 
pieces of onillcry, immediately proceeded down tlis island to meet 
the Indians, who after a stobboro fight and the loss of about Unity 
men wUhdrew to the mainland. After Lanitoliad evacuated his 
position upon that Island,* Pr. Parnell Halted It in 1821 to bunt 
for treasures snpposcd to Lave been barled there by the freebooters. 
He fouuci some Indians, attacked Ibcns and put them toSlglit. The 
historian Yoakum belie^‘e8 tbat it waetlirongli these attacks that 
the Earankawns sobseqiiently became so liostUs towards the colo> 
Diets following in the wake of Stephen Austin. 

In 1 B 22 tlicse Indi/ins put to dcatti four men left in charge of 
two vessole loade<i wltlt Immigrants ami gootls, at the mouth of the 
Coloiiulo river, and destroyed the goo<la. 

Eneounteis between the settlers and the Kniankawa Indians oc* 
enrred not only on the coast, but also in the upper parte of the 
Texan tide-water secUoo. Tiias in 18S8, when tbs city of >San 
Felipe de Austin was founded on the lower Brazos river by Stephen 
Austin, One of the settlers reported tbat a number of Earankawss 
had come up the Colorado nver and encamped at tlis mouth of 
Skull creek, a northwestern efflueotof the Colorado lo Colorado 
connty, fifteen miles below his settlement^ Prom their ambush 
tliey killed Loy end Alley, two of his young friends who were just 

< Quet«4 nan tt. 3. TiimO. PktsrlAl HlUorr of Tatu CiSTS), jip. 461. who ilao irIvM 
tomo or Ui» Mlow. LSSUC. wbc di«0 UOS In Tnoauta. Srw bid bis plntloiil 

bOfUlaiiisrUro.l^ll'JSlS. on OrwidoTom Islaed. DowBanuiriA.ooiistorLooliluta, sod 
fuiighl 0). clK AniOrlOnn s1d0 In Uts baUloof Kow OrI«nnB{lSlS). 

* W, B. I>cirocs. Letters Aon sr esrlj setUer ofTexss; T.oglsvfllo, l»i: pp. IT. 
19 tioucr dated Atis. SS, IBS}, lie sleo Bestloai fisrias seoa Toshavl ladlsss; of. 
P.4S. 
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returning in tljelr boat wIlli r load of con): ft (lilnl mjn, Clarke, 
nho iTfla vUb tUco managed to e80a|)e, lliougU Bcvcrel>* voniKlcd. 
Fie alarmnl tiie aetlkrd on tbe da; following; they gallierod, am* 
buelicd tlie Indiana and killed nine of tijcm oii oneapotaml ten 
more upon the pi'ftirle. More fights occurr&l on Bny prairie. These 
Indiana are deBcrlhc <1 by hiu as tall men of a slout> msgnideeut 
exterior, aa excellent boaiocn An<i fierce cannihala, wlio dwelt 
between the Biases aiul Bi esos Santiago.* Tlioir bows nere as 
long ns thpy were tliemselvee and they Lit tJ«ir mark willi great pr«> 
oialon at a dUUnce of one hundred yards. They wore beautiful 
plaits of hair, . 

Willie engaged insnrrejing Innds in I8S4, Captain Clirioamno 
bod several ^irmisbes villi Die Knrankawflaon tlio St. Bernard 
river and Gulf prairie. The set'erest encounter won auataiMC'l by 
a company umler Captain tlaadall Jones on a crock in Brasoria 
county, since callc*! Jones’ creek. FiAeen Indiana were leiiortetl 
killed and the vliites lost three men. 

The dcalinies of this littoral nation began to take a declah'e 
turn in 1625, wheu the Anglo American colonists, who had largely 
Uivrcnacd in niimbera, bandc<l together to rul Ihrmsclrea of Ihcae 
proilatory Indiana, who ha<l become exasperated by their frequent 
losses of wfirrifdw ancl rorenged lliemfielvealiy sloe ling and ranrtler- 
ing. Col. Austin j'oqiieatcd Capuiii Abner£nykeiida)l to gather a 
corps of Yohinleers and to cxjiel ilio Indians fi'om his land giiint, 
w’hicb extended west to llic X<a Vaca river. The IntUatis were roulol 
and while tbs troops pnraunl them, Uicy* were met at Ibeklana- 
buiia (or Menawhila) creek,* six miles east of Go1{a<l city, by a 
CfttboMe missionsiy of J.A Bahia, w ho lock the refugees QD<ler his 
protection. He conveyial llio ]>roTniae of iheae lixllaoj, tlist they 
would nsver show themaclvcs again east of the La Vacs rtrer. and 
this promise vaa accepto). But they di<l not keep this compact 
for any leogth of Dok; portions of lliem retnmcil to Uie Colo> 
rodo river, coiDiniltc<l new doprr<lfttion8 snd were scourged again 
by (he coIodIsU.* This defeat la evbleutly the saoie event which is 
narrated by a relative of Sleplicn Austin, Mrs. Mary Austi)i Hol¬ 
ley, in her book: Teswt (I/exinglon, 183C, 6vo, with map) | she is 

• Koar Ui« MoUierm «ad ef Padr* laUaS. T«XU. 

I ab aSoerl or Bib AD(«alorlr«rroBlrcrroa IheMttWMC, 

p. (SI. aBktf, b. 17 . C„ TexM Scfip Oe«S, lS 7 S:u artkla uSea frae 
T«su AlMTie, irri, anC oowpoMd J.lI.EujkBidall !• ItBerUS then. The e«rttec 
TOUuBMof (IH Tesae aieuBBc eoDUia mAiranXM et rala« Ar IbJibb iuiarj. 
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more olrcnrn8*.&Dttal in licr account, but falls to giro tlia dato of 
the occurrence. In tiiie she is oqnalleil by many other cliroiiiclcrs 
and Instorians of the west, who seem to think that Jiistory cao be 
written \ciih<iu,t any i^Jironoicgy. 

Tlte same event is aUoreroried to In a sensationlU sxticleoc this 
tribe inaei*t«l in “Tlie Kcpiiblic’* of St. Louis, Uiseonri, of April 
19, 1889, pi 4 ;e 19, wlticli appears to place tills final I'ccluction of 
tiie KarAOkawas after the titos tliey bad massacred the inhabitants 
and desti‘ 03 'ed tite town of Alatagorda In 1827 (?) iiud adds an In¬ 
cident of warfare which took place near Old Cane}* and Peach 
creek, l^ot tho least I'egaitl Is paid to the causation and clirono* 
logic order of historic events. 

Among the earlier American settlers it was an admitted fact, 
that many of the deprc<tationa and murders committed b}' Indiojis 
on isointed farms and upon juolTeDsive hnnting parties passing 
tlii'ougU tlie ccuotr}\weie instigated by the 3IexicAn populittion, 
wboregmded the Anglo* Americans as in traders,and feared tbeir 
Increasing numbers. Mrs. Oliver also refers to tbe fact that some 
Karonkawas togetlier with other Jndians formed pait of tbe Slex* 
lean aimy, and tliat after the battle of tbe Alamo the American 
settlers retaliated heavily for tbe crimes committed by them with 
or wliboot tlie bebeet of their Mexican eiiperioie. This brought 
them into snbmlsslon ond made them perceive the necessity of bo* 
Jog on better terms with their new rulers. 

Tlieir losses in numbcie and tbe dlssoliito mode of llfd, which 
they bad adopted while they were dependent on the Mexicans, 
did more titan any other causes to bring oo their decs}'as a no* 
tiODal body aud tbeir final extinction. Tiic sad story of tlieir an* 
nibllation during tho era of Texan independence, with some notices 
on tbeir latest cbiel^, will be reeoonted in aaotber chapter. 

To close up Ute period of tbe national lodependeoce, 1 intend to 
give a rapid survey of. all ibe coast tilbes known to have existed 
in tbe neighbovliood of tbe Ear’ankawae, an nndertaking which may 
ultimately shed more light upon tbe affinities once eslstiog among 
them In race or language than we have sow. Asolber cliaptcr 
will deal with the vainous fismes under which tbe Earankawa In¬ 
dians, or portions of them, were known to the whites and Indians. 
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prootif, hate dnUt atuit tt>neikh*- 

“Simij^R climntes produce eimUer haMu &nd cuslome" is an 
eUmologic principle vlticli may be tcccpied m true in ite general 
sense, bat is not without its roetricUonSi TIm gulf coeet or tide 
water section of Texsa lias once li&rbored many in^igenoa* tribes, 
called utoebthoaio, because tl)ey Ls<l forgotten all al>out the for' 
mer migrations of their ancestors or cuagenert. Tliese tribes, 
entirely identified with the country in which tbey grew up, all 
sboweil many analogies la tliolr bsirite; tliey woreao moocoslDSi 
protected IbeiDSeUes with dress or skins in cold wetUier only, lived 
in the pure Imntor and fisher efate, psinted a»<) Uttooed tbcmselves, 
wereftiil 1 )r 0 |> 0 |>liagiBt 8 and engaged in coatlnutl warfare among each 
other. To Dieae belong the irlltes of the AUkapo, of tbe Asslnsl, 
tlie Kartinkawa, the Tonksw^ya and tbe Pokswi. Put there were 
also some tribes in tliis littoral tract, w!io were frWrudera from the 
norlb Slid difiered from thesliovs ia msay of tlieir customs, tlictigli 
by length of time Uiey came to adopt some oftlicsc. Wc have to 
count among theae tulrudera tbe various Apaclie*l^onv tril^es, of 
wliicb tile Li perns were Uie most prominent, end also whatsoever of 
theF4Di fsroily (Wicbitas.Tawokonl, Wcko) odvanoeel so far south 
os toreavb temporarily the coasts also the Ksyoweand the Coman- 
dies, tlie taller lieionglng to tbe great Sliosboutan (Ne'*iiDe, 

Dixia) ioiaod family. Of all tlicoc vUrnrive bodies of Indians none 
oeuled permanently on tbe coast except n portion of tbe Ll|i&ns. 

2 begin with the esomeratlon of such tribes os lived nearest to 
tbeEoronkawa Indians, tlie numerous bays. Inlets and sandbars , 
of tbe Texas const. With tlicse tbe probability is gi’eoter tliao 
with tbe remoter ones that they were congeners in rtce or language 
with the tribe which chiefly occii|ucs onr sltcnliOD. 1 shall oflen 
bars occs^ion to refhr to Prereseor C> E. Busclinana's ]>otea on 
the Tsxan tribes, arrayed in ahihabello order In Ida Spurea dsr 
ostskiecUen Sproebe/' Berlla, 1869 (Ttusoci. Roy. Acad. Scl- 
f. N. rmas. i. 7 9T 
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eoces of 1S54), pp. 1I7'456. He was the fiist seleotlet who pub* 
lialied ftmetUodie account of tbU portion of North Ameiicaa Id- 
dianology. 

Tlie Aronana, an agneultdral and peaceable people, were settled 
opon tiiQ CDlssioQ of La Bahfa soiilL of Goliad, where acme Karan- 
kawa iDdiaos also farened a part of the neophytes. Tliey are 
Imported to have prsTionsly fallen an easy pi’ey to the warlike 
Karankawa, though do date ia given for the event. Morse, la his 
Report mentions Arren amuses to the number of one hen* 

drerl and twenty men upon the Sod Anlotiio river and tbetnbe es- 
isted there much later.^ 

BisJcatrongei see Cooqae. 

C« 09 us WU8 the name of a tribe living upon the sandbar where 
A. K. Oabe$ade Vaca and Uls tiiree ootnpaiiioos suffered shipwreck, 
aod whicli he calls Island of Misfortune (Isladel Maliiado). They 
spoke anotlisr langnage or dialect tijan Ute Han, who lived upoo 
the same Island, and whose name appears to be the Caddo term 
taayanu, cODtraoted Into lj4*ao, h&'u,j)eoj)le, meaA In another chap¬ 
ter of his ‘^Naiifragios’' this people is called Cai)o^!ics, and Patlier 
Anaetasius Don ay speaks of tliem as Quoaqnis, living near SC* 
hooii bay, loislng crops Of maiae and selling iiorses at low prices.^ 
They belonged to the Blscatronges or Weepers” seen by de la 
8 alle’s companions, and Individnals of the same yens always went 
together,^ as reported by Cabe^ de Vaca. These *‘Weepeie” Were 
called by that name, becaoae before presenting a request or com¬ 
plaint, they cried and wept Id the soet piteous manner for half an 
lioiir—a peculiar and eipressive kind of gestum langnage I This 
Custom was common amODg the tribes of the vicluity and hence 
Biscati’onges cannot be considered as a real tribal namCi aa several 
tribes diffeiing from each other, whenever they observed this cus¬ 
tom, could be called so.^ The tribes of the Kooyam and Qtiouan 
we bave mentioned previously. An anonymoua Mexican (Jocument 
■of 18Sld states that the “Tarancahuases y Cu^anos” are coast tribes 
scattered from the harbor of Corpus Christ! (oortheasCwaid) to the 
>bar of Colorado rlrer. They are good fightore and often attacked 

)H. 6. tlirsjl, PkMrlil StolAtT «f ; U. L»aM, Mo.. 18». p. MS. 

*TS)4 CadCe woiU U vafloutlf prtfseuaead; uartou. Iitoo, ki.uo,«».: as Jtvtian 
!■: bSUoo lit. “rOC porMo." hitleo.itlan UMouif rta, 

*SbM. EUMorsr;. p.tC7. 

* Co V«a. lb UtrClA. nislorlftdom, l. eP>ir, S8. 

* r«r(t)« T«(t try I eu Vanakawa l&ai Cm Uio tarn owlra. 
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St. AoBtin’e coloDletd, Uioiigh Ihcy were repntscci l >7 tliem. Botlt 
tribes liari abont one lumilrcd fhmtllee as a Joint pO|mIalion.’ 
“ Cnjanos or Cnyanee” M’S nic)>UDneA long before this as iobabiu 
ing tracts )n tbe vlciuUy of Sen Anionto {tie Bc^ar)^ probably be> 
cn\ise placed there open a miaslon and they mist lx ItlenliCAl wiUi 
tlx Cao<jiie9 and also with tlx Cok^, whom* in 18t0, Bellaert 
el ares to be a branuli oftlie “ Koronke/'^ 

The Cocoa mcalioncil by Uorse and others appear to hare lirscl 
m l/ouislanasnd to belong lo the A (aka pa family'; the Cotldo term 
kdkoi kdku means uvrer; c/. the noraes of Coco prairie and of Ana* 
eoeo in weetero Lociisisoa, Vernon Parish. 

£&a/uimo. What we kno<r of Uils trlbo lias all been stated pre* 
TioQsly among the early accounts ujxo Ike Karankswa. They do 
not appear again in bistory and piobably were a tribe closeiy affll* 
iated to Uie Karaokawa. 

£n^nna are referred to by Charlevdx {Konrelle Praoce, ed. 
Shes, IV. dO); they ‘were in 16d7 at *ar w!tli ibe Baliaoicx or Bra- 
camos, find figure upon Uie maps of Uie period. 

Tlie JCirenoha Indians were a tribe Kvlng about thirty leagues 
eoiuliiTCst of the Assinai or Cents, and were seen by Joutel and 
others in 1686^ who cnMed them Kdranonas. According to a note 
in French, Hist. Coll.,ii, p. H (1875), they occupied an island or 
penipsaU in dt. Bcimai'il’s hay, which was ten milea long and fire 
broad. Anast. Bonny mcnliona tlicm an nelghixrs of tlie Diska- 
tronges or “ Weepcia" and calls tliem Klronomes. Barela lu his 
£';)3(iyo refers to Jonlel's visit among tlxm, elating that the Kb 
kanonas received tlie French in friendly manner and Latl dieir hands 
fidl of ears, thereby welcoming tbem to a rejiasC. They tefeired 
10 a white people in the West, cruel aod Ireaclierons, evidently al' 
h(d)ng to theSpenlsh.^ Daniel Core, in Ms Coroiona, p.88 (1741), 
ineiitlons the Rirononas os a trilx aeUle<l on tUe Tesas coast U(xn 
A Hvor of die same name. It will be shown below who tlieee Ei* 
ronones really were. 

Tlie J/dyrye, Mallcycs or Kayes were a trilx who duHag the 
eighteeBiii and nlnetccnili ceiituiiea llvetl In ike lniiDe<l(ale vidS’ 
ity of the Earankaws Indians. They are mentioned in a census 

> 8q«. OMfr. ISTS, p. iss; ef. SU . )M*, p. m. 

• Jocntl StSooI. 89C.. H,t«8.rS(Usd<w, ISSS). 

•O’. UjrqnM* and JollM. Ac«min; of uts Dinov.. «M.| ie FtmcS. nwk Colt, 
eru.,!!. tak^irWvels, Kew r^«M, e4. Sboo, IT. X: euoctas Patt»c 

a»u(< Deaar ud Abb* Ctr«U«r. 
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of tbe locKana of Nacogdoohos jiirUdlction, taken in 1790: AtB- 
oapaa, Itfrtyeyes, 01 * 004^111 sa, Cocoa* etc., and Dr. i^ibloy, in his mea- 
sage of 1805,’ inentiona tlioMayoo m living on a Icu^c ci’cek called 
St. Gabriel, near the mouUi of tlio Goadelonpe 1*1 vor unit running 
into Uie bay of St. Bernard. Tltey tlien numbered tvro bni^clred 
men, spoke Atakopn (?), but had a Incgnago of tlicirown. Brack- 
enndge's Vie ws of Lonlsi ana (I $H), p. S7, calls them May eea. Old 
Simon, my Toiikawe informant, said that the M^ye, or 31 (>1, spoke 
a dialect of Tonkawe and llred near ilie Tesao coast, where ho saw 
them. That they were a people cognate to tiie Tonkawe (s made 
probable by the Aict,that a cUn, or gens among Uieee, Is called 31iye 
or M4yei, s&td to signify diainw,^ Villa Seficr Icnows of the 
Malleyea (p. S23) as being settled iii>on a water*spring Las Pnen- 
tecitss in tho district of San Antonio and calls then:: piigaus. Ar- 
riclvila calls them Mayeyes* settled upon the Snu Xavier Mission, 
which is not identifiable with any of Ibc mission sites now knows. 
(Busebmann, Sporen, p. 434.) 

We now come to a scries of tribes which have many etbnic and 
liogulstio particjrlars in common wUb the Korankawas. These 
parUculars will be given In detail below and will go far to estab- 
lisb linguistic affinity, though only a distant one. These tribes 
are: (1) the bands sow knows nnder the collective same Tonka* 
w4ya, abbreviated Toskawe; and (S) tbe tribes on both sides of 
tbe Lower Bio Grande. TLe former exient of tide family is not 
known with neoureej. 1 Iiavo called It P&kawa from one of their 
tribes, some of whose representatives survive at the pi’esont time 
under the nsmoof Pintos. 

The Tonkavi people of Tezae, now living upon the Oakland r^ 
sen*e in tbe norlliem parts of Indian Terrltoiy', isn congiomerate 
of tribal remcaots closely related to each other but di/Tering con* 
siclerably in ibclr bodily size sod constitulicn. The J.'ingtisge of 
the ^'old people" among them concerns many tenns vcganled ns 
arcluuo hy those who speak Ihelangnage of the “ young people," 
and one of the ibirteeu totcmlc gestes of tbe people — (which in 
1334 had dwindled to seveniy*clgbt )ici so)is), bears the name '' the 
genulDS Tonkawe." Tonkawiya is the W4ko name of the peoplei 

> L««U aji4 Clark, nueav.. lEOS, p. n. 

*Ha;aa eigniflaa in (he TeekiwO )eeg«e|a: « irtbe of "Torcugae" le 

BMsUoDed to Che ncInHy Abeuc Uie mkldle ef thedibueaui eeoctu?, aaid Co be 
after AtDnl»ebe}>ed hin lo Che tide water Mctloe q( Texee. 
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bf wliicli Ihoy ftre mentioned orer ono kundred and »ixly years 
agoit issjikl to mean *alicy all stay together/' irii, waj'h, 
being lie CiwUlo vonl for ail. But they call fhenudvei by the Ton* 
ka^e nninc of Htsknn wiUtcIi, (Uiij^fAoua laeu, tm/Zi'C /n<j;ana, or 
piojiti of covnlry, anti oi'scrvcUie instiluteeof rDotlier>rlght« 

Jui^t prior to tlieir remural from norilmcelcrn Texas to tiiclrntir 
hones, iu K eptc inker ajid Octolicr, 1S&4,1 lind the opporttinity (o 
slmly their langm^ at Fort GrilSo, on tliO Clear folk of Braxos 
lirer, whore (hey bod been placed after tUo close of the scccaaioo 
war. One oftlieirolcl men, Siinoiii saul that the Miyo (or Unyeyes) 
sjKike A language re1ate<l to theirs and one of tliuir traditions stales 
that on tbs conet near Galveston tliey once met a |ico{de called 
Tikwal, “Drifted People/* l>om whom they had siiitilenly been 
separated by a submergence of co^t land and who spoke & dia¬ 
lect of their language.* In consequence of their erratic liablte, 
the TonkAwo (abbreviated Tonks; Spaa. Tancahtias) people or 
rather |>oitlons of It have 11 veil in almost every jiart of middle 
and soul hern Texas: one band Is mentloneil (1842) In Payette 
county, southeast of the capital; one oa tlie Walloi>ia river (tke 
Gua<\eloupe iher f) near Corpus ChristI about 1847; another near 
Wnco, In tlio centre of the stalSi on the upper course of Braxos 
river. They probably 11 veil also near the Rio Graode, for many of 
their li’adltions and terms of the language |>oiDt to that viclolty. 
The fkot that certain Toukawo terms of general aod daily use arc 
compound toims and not thort mords, as wUk us, seems to prove 
that their early home wasdislajiC from the gnlfof Mexico, or from 
any large river or lagoon. I itfor kei'S to words Hko no*ensb6yon, 
canoe, b<w</ Ulmal Ay*kapal, the I'eal meaning of these 

Ui'Dis being “ make float," "roond and uo water,” ».«., "dry round 
piece of land in the water.” Kcither is tlte term forytsA, oishiri* 
laa, a simple word, but Uio causative form of a verb.^ 

'La Rar7>e, la ITlS.aalla T*a«4or«, afiU •aottlM oftii* Caser (A|)4eS«*)i Rw* 
tT7. DMouv. VI, srr-snK 

• TJKf eail«J tob€ee» nlfteeaB, fnSaewptis sSwrirh worda Mob^X (o eba 
ardvale dlaleet ef Tonkin s anil ulU umloikloeC l»7 Ua :«n|>le. 

'Tii« foliewlog win Siva aena eoniaBp«iaa«»iiaatlijaaM u|iao iltodlaCrlbiiUoto^ 
tribes In soonsds Taxis rrom ISJQ (a lOSO; 

From s aorrespeaCasM DldrauMl la ma bf sa okl Team asular, Ur, t. W. Oru. 
tBe;r, CnM bi trrsDia. Firuia C«.. Taxis. Afis. 17 , isfs. I sueer tha fseiibitper* 
uoseoruia T«bU*I 104 KanakivaXiT«ra oAca aaeanpeU easr ma apMnMnha 
•uyad; tbo (braar si Uaissonla, usir ii»a eoui, laJ Uta laUer eaUia <t«Iorstto rlear, 
sbovt aicbiosn vlJaa sb«v« Li Urvx«, Ua bad aada M inparfiKivoeiMlsrxor 
UmI la»fuaf«» or bom irlbas, wlOek aBbseeimilr «a» l«al la uovartov, aoSbo ro. 
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TtiQ PnOcaacy PaJkawan or Pakairi family of Indians ar« iLs 
aborigines living oo both sided of tbc Lower Rto Grande, Ibotigh 
tJjoir limil to tlie oortb and northwest is onknown. The oumeiona 
dialects of this stock wcro spoken In the west as as tbe iowe^ 
ing I’idgo of the Sierra Madre aod In Lbs esat estended to or be¬ 
yond tbe San Antonio river. One dlaleot of it ts preserved in t)ie 
CaiecUlem of Padre BarUiolome Qarcla (Queritaro, 1760), who 
waa stationed for more than tirelre years !a tbe missions of Texas 
and bad uoder bis special cbaigs tbe lodians gathered at tbs mis' 
sioD of San Jiian Capistrano.^ about ten miles soiitli of tbe city 
of 8an Antonio. On tbe title-page of bia CateebUm, wbicblMars 
tbe title of “ Manual," he docs not mention tiie name of tbs laa* 
gnase in rbicb be wrote, but states that tbe questions put down 
by him will be onderstood by tbs tribes of tbs Fajalatcs, Orejoncs, 
Tacaos (tiis above Pkkawa or Pintos, ‘‘tattooed"), Pacoas, Tik- 
jsyas, Alasspas, Pausanes—sud also by many others living ia Che 
missioos around San Antonio and tbe Bio Grands; forlnstaase, 
tbe Pacnfivbes, lleecalcs, Faiap6pas, Tac&mes, Cbayopines, Ve- 
Dados. PaD&Tjass and by Uie young people of tbe PiLaiquss, Bor« 
Ta<)03, Sanipaos and Manos ds Ferro. There are but a few of these 
tribes of which Ibe aulbors give us tbe original habitat, bot all of 
them dwelt between tbe Sierra Madro and tbe Medina tItst or tbe 
Bio SsQ Antonio. 0 ibsr dialects of Pakawi existed south of tbe Rio 
Grande, between Mlsr and MaUmoi^oe. Two of these survive near 
Las Prletas aod were'stadied by me In 1886: tbe Comacrudo and 
Uie Cotonamo. The former is spoken by eight old people only 
who liTo on the soutbem bank of the Rio Grande, in Tamatilipas, 
and In roany respects is exceedingly alopls in Its phonetics, lesi- 
con and structure. Tbe tribe of the CaiTizos Las long been ex* 
tinct, but these two tribes now popularly pass under that name, 
because they cover their lodges with long canes (carrlzos). 

B«nber«d vurliUleMMat U« cobUdU, «x«<p( UiAttts “CnocaM** MIed Aa horM; 

‘DpaStt'rd *‘KMhair«.** Ua alM Vec«w« aeqoaieMii wicb Li|Mea, ArA* 
BAaMaase lU«urs. bueaaverwaa tbta U d<aecTar Asat%:i,ta(ir«««iibb6ca or aOottr 
b«ifre«a Uia 1uuncAs«a apokea afir«riMja Ha bIk AouphcUiMa (SirorAa 
EannkaWM Bistii uiH at b t «a raOra ialsnO. at )u MUtfiam mi. rttv Uis menu »r 
AeiUv CninJa. Tke pr«}*erwMe]r8 ot ''Nubawi," ]#: BiiliiwaaaD <‘»b»la aads u 
MiTr((«adi).** 

«B. a. Da«rofi, utit QfKont V«s, StMw, I.sS (*601# VoI.rV), dmibfl/bl* 
MflBs parueojan: u)a mlwloa vaa ia jni trtBifSrnU fran As KBMBeB{a CsOde 
iriSs) to lu 1aMr»«ilUsa aod ancabstse Itiiut (a IDn. tUirtr-rBorle i:o 

Tea Cauui BspwtftrlSltlo AaTmi Sues ArceiTsa, ENKBoeat .v«. to, ciras sizu. 
Srsladkaa. 
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Orozco j Bciro ViA IHs sonroce vcntton other tribee which ]]ved 
!□ the aame ports end must hove spokeu cognate lAiignogcs* Of 
the langnoges of souUicrii TomauMpae nothing is hnown except a 
specimen oT Maratino, which is too corniptUiits text and too short 
to famish an; reiiahic linguistic data.^ 

The ludinus of the ^fikapa familj of Louisiana consisted of 
const and fisher tribes like those of tbs Kai’ankawa and tlieir laiw 
guage is reponed as spoken former); in parts of Texas. This fact 
becomes somewhat douhifnl on account of the generic aignifleatioa 
of Uje name, which is the Cha’hta term for man-taitr m<\ could 
tl^erefore, like that of Chlchioecaa, Diggers, Or^onea, Ta^^uyoa, 
PsUgones, etc., be applied to many tribes slmQiteneons);. Ool; 
a small part of Texas, east of Houston city aod Neches river, 
could have bsi’bored Indiaus of the same natioo which spolce the 
dialects once beard upon the Ba;oq Tkihe, the Mermenii'a, Cal¬ 
casieu and Saljlus rivers of Louisiana. 

tribe* on the Chiff coast, lo prebistoi*ic times the nation 
of the Assinai, now iKtter known as Caddo (from cue of their 
bi’anolies) must have diverged Aon the Pini proper, the Wichita, 
tbe Hichm and tlie Wc'ko (Span. Hueco), tbeagh nobtod; can 
tell tbe du’eotions of tbe compass which were followed t)y tliese 
peoples when the segraentation took place. At the dawn of liistar; 
we Cnd tbe Asslnai in the centre of what !s now Texas, and Llie; 
appear lobave had tbelr densest settlements ai>on Trinity lU’er. 
They ate tiie Cents, Cenys, Asinays, Assiulsof the French ex^ 
plorers. The Sitfai (Span. Vidsis, Vidayos) appear lo have 
lived in ills same tracts and to have also extended further south; 
they passed for a branch of the Assinal (which means man, /ndfon 
in Caddo) in eoil; times. Tbe name bidai, sArub, bnsA, belongs to 
Caddo dialects, and from tlie six first numerals, the only Bidai 
teims I was able to obtain, I infer tliat they belong to a Caddo 
dialect, because like the odjeotivee of tiiat language they all 
gin la na—.* Another tribe probably related to tbe Assinal, tbe 

> Cr. Altx. Prieto, “Tanflolipaa,'* ISIS. FJnratel, Casare, Tol, m. 

*Ur. SoA* GrImM o(KATMMft, G rImM Co., T€XM, wii H» o odsr SaW «rM«v. IS. ISST, 
tbai tli« ''nadlatf* onea occuplad ih» abow and Anr ot EbaadJolclDgMo&iMa. Abeal 
Sr« hoeSrad o/Uiem esuioil 1 b IBS, aad tbr; renaobarod varswbkb (balrtbrarats* 
ara bad wits eba Cvnaaebaai framranaobraaeaba put dewo ttaAUowtag Donarali: 

saeuti: s, aabeact*; S. naheaauib: 4. BMhMoiiJi; S. eabo« aabaada; e.nashaaaoi. 
hMido. Or U)a at)aimJaftvn7UlS0eUUas»asreme«bareda2c«ptfrw, wbleb vsv 
ibto Initial Maal, PlUea aaftotSair aaC (SadUU meiM. 
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OwgwiMC, waa settled neer the west, end a Spaaisb-Mexioen guar- 
riaoo and raieaton was esUbliehed among them at a Utor ei>ocU. 
Tins was Sao Aguatio de Abumnda or Horcagulsoc presidio, upon 
an auctent ford of the Lower Trinidad river, and it existwl fi-om 
1755 to 1772-* These Indians are variously called Arkokfsa, Aooon- 
cesans, Orcoqoizas, Horosqulsaes, ew.; el pucrio ds Orcofinisuo, 
with two hundred soldiers in 1805 (Tex. St. Arob., Doc. No. 588), 
and foreotneUme LowerTrloldsd riser itself was called Arkoklsa. 
Some are also mentioned as an agricultural kihe upon the San 
Jacinto river. Of tbs racial affinity and language of these Indians 
Dolbing Is known and tbeir Caddo affini ty is merely a guess. The! r 
tribal name, however, 1$ nndoobledly from Uie Caddo largui^e 
and was prononneed Ak^nkisa. Its signillcation Is not coi'taln, 
butitlias sometbingto do witbpowMi^ or crorrmp (the river) and 
occurs in the word fbr noon, when the sun passes the noon-polnt: 
kid it! tafiskiabiss, noon (kidill, kabUUl = in the midUe, fiolf). 
But tbe liistorlcal people of ibe T^as or Texas, from which the 
state obtained its name, was certainly related to the Assiual, and 
accord ing to V Ella Senor the province ‘ ^de los Texas'’ was also cal (cd 
*'de los SenEe’' (p. 82$). Los teoos, Lnstecas, Tachias and otEior 
earlier forma of the name have often been tlie euhject of etyiuo> 
logic sUempt8,b]it oo author found the collect explanation, he^ 
cause none was acquainted with tbe dialects of the Aesiocii or 
Caddo language. Tek> tek, tlk, the term for people, man, some* 
body, la tbe Titsasl and Nabaidilche dialect, is tlie original form 
of the same Tezis, wbidi appears Msconcally la so many different 
modes of Bpellisg. 


Of the iutnisive, noo'iadigenooe families of Texas the Tinne or 
AUiapaskan is tbe most conspicuous. Tbe family of the Tinn6 la 
indigenous to tbe countiy north of the Saskatchewan river and that 
portion wblcl) came as far south as«Texas and New Mexico is of 
•H. B. Ba««ren. i. L Tf. p, m (Mt). ©•.?.»: «« crilet wu imeil 1 * irs 

to nppr«M Ui« prcHdies «t t«« xdkw <nijr)sad Eeroieitliae (Sso AmsUe); . . . 

BWM ord« vsr« einfed 04 il Inaediaielr Uy ... iba nanhorn rtr». 

a*« iboa wtt prae(ieallrmv«n ap to tba aavafu.* la iflr TlaMtiuc /aaillioa 
had boao br««dht (o Uils praalO p, su), 

IB Om Texas Snlilrea Uieio i a t dcoonefi ( of As;, ». ine. eoeu lolox aa Ordtr to 
Rtaea a Dta far a alaaiea And aoUlament of qpty ftnniaa i “da aata ejo I'nsaa pa aa k la 
ptjfiMrta da Caljoeaa Coleridoe, oapuaa da la dicba raaebcrla y do oaeloo Horoo- 
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a particularly ferodoos type. TLe Lipant wei^c Id the eighteentb 
ceutiuy eettled In two regions on the Rio Grande, as pomtad out 
previoualy; nowadays about fifty of them, wiUi KickapooS) live !a 
the Santa Rosa mountains, from which they stroll about laak* 
ing inroads into the vicinity to steal hoiwes and cattle. Others 
serve as scouts In the Tesan forts which are garrisoned by tlie 
United States army. In April, 1757, a presidio nud s mission wei*e 
established for tlie Llpans and Apaclm on tUc $aa Saba river, 
but eleven months later theinlssioii was destroyed by scvsioil tboo* 
sand Indians wbo arrived under tbe command of a Comanche chief. 
The Apaches were then provided with missions In 1781 and 1762 at 
SanLorenso and atCandslai la (perhaps on the Upper San Antonio 
liver), bat !n 1767 these missiODa were ahaodoned by oi’der of the 
viceroy.^ The presidio at San Saba existed till 1772. To what 
special tribe tliess Apaches belonged Is not known, tbongh raids 
of MesceJero-Apacbes into Texas occurred in the eighteenth cen' 
uij. TbeApoolies were also known to the Texan Indians as Canoes 
(misspelt, Carce8),wlilcb is the appellation given tbera by tlie Cad- 
doBi K4utsi, *hl4C«lvg>e, traitor*.*’ On Atlas of 1776 tie 

nations of the Kalkaohes and the Eanacites, Ibe latter being the 
“Efintsi" or Apaubes, aie narked os southwest of St. Bernard (or 
St. Xfouis) bay, down to the Rio Bravg del Xorte. 

The CbmancAe people is the only hraoch of tbs Sboshonian stock 
of the great interior basin wbloh has pnshsd its raiding expedi- 
lions so ffir south os to reach the coast. They are <n fact a branch 
of the castci n Shoshgnl or Snake Indians, now in Wyoming Terri- 
toiyand vicinity, and a Comanche division is still called after that 
national body (r6hol). Comanohe war^e in Texas and Old 
Mexico is 1 ‘ecorded as far back os tiie fii^st half of the eighteenth 
century, and if the Ckoanaans of the French chroniclers should be 
identical with this i)eople, as some believe, raids of this warlike 
tribe would be recoi'de<l even for tbs end of the seventeenth. The 
Comanches consist of move Uian fourteen eubdivlslons, which in 
earlier times never lived together, bat were often separated by thou¬ 
sands of miles. Of these the Rwahdda, or ** Antelope” Com* 
anebes passed for the most wullke, that of the Peuel4tlika or 
* ‘ Honey•Eatero*'for the most popolous.* The K4ycw6 Indians 

R. BaowoCl, L L xr.eMSS. 

p4cl. pinl. wear, koiwy,’ t^chka, In oUi«r She»h. dlaJwiB, (eSB, r«at. 

rlka, «B, or, sfu Mow *eJw TIKf Ted upoa eba liooar ot wk»pB. 
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were tbeir usaociates on wvespeditioiiE for co&euvies> and with 
tbeae ve find as coasUnt cooponlonsa smaU tribs of Apocbes, 
wbo calt tliamselves Ki'leba aoO whose dialect boa a cooudcrably 
close affinity with that of the &fesu!erO'ApflcLe of New Mexico. 
Many Comaochee were placed upoa the eqIssIod of the Saba 
rlTcr, a westeru effluent of Upper Colorado nrer. Title ndnity 
afterwania becoioe a sort of l)cailqQartere fbr all the war poi ties of 
the Com&DCbee, and from tbeie many iiicuiefone were made into 
Cbibualiua, Coabuila and to the coast of Texas, like those of 1340 
and 1843. A. document (No. 115$) of the Texas arcblree, dated 
1 $8S, speaks of oriental and occidental Comoocboa and records iO' 
coreions of tlieirs Into Mexico for (bat year. Tlie T3akawe people 
bred fora while on tbs snms reservation wUb these Indians, on the 
Biazos river, asid remember them, especially the iCwohdda, with 
terror. Tbs £aiankswas, thongh warllbe, Wei'S greatly afraid of 
Uieir relds, wbicb In 1840 and 1348 were directed Into the kcai't of 
the Earankawa country. They also visited tbe tnoutb of tbs Rio 
Ortnds, scoingliigtLnt eonntry every wbei'e, and were known to Uie 
Comeerudos as Sel.nkampdoi paj^. Comanche Is pronounced by 
them “Kuroi'tsl. Kiim&'ntsi," a name which was given to them by 
tbs white population of Mexico; they call tbemselvea N6*ume, the 
'^ptepu:' 



III. TRIBAL fiTMOimfT OP THE KARAKKAWAS. 

SiKOV, an old Tookawe loan, pronounced tUo Dame of tbb 
people: Korimkaiva, nbtcli eoo^ea very near to tbe Preocb fbrm 
Clamcoet. la tbU bet form tbe final Ha only gi’aphic alga and 
not pionounced; eo we li&ve: klam>koe. It ateo agrees closely 
wiUi Eorenkake, perhaps raisspeU tnv Eoreokalie, for ike names of 
tliese French lists are not to be relied on In tlieir orlbt^rapby. 
Tke second syllable of KaiAokawa is Ibe accented one. 

Besides Cbese foims which we nny regard as the roost ccropleCa 
and correct ones in th^r spelling, the name la also rendered iu tiro 
following ways: 

Sfjanish avtkort: Canuicaguaces, Cai’Ancahuazes, Caiancahoa- 
ses, Carrba<'ahnM, CaraocLoliiias, Csranc^wMoe. 

AfMriean and Bnglith ovt/iors .* Carauhooas, Caraokalkuas, Ca* 
raokawaes, Cai'ankoways, Carankonas, Charankoua, Coiiuiicoua, 
Goran* canas, Ooionkawa, Craucuas, Karankawaya, Eaiankoaa, 
Earan*koo>ns, Korooks (or Coronks). The foi*nj Oai auulma is 
jnatidable Only when the c one! tbe k are pronouncetl wiib an hiatus 
iolen'ening. 

French aiiihorc: CaiAncouas, Carankooaa, Carankonas • Claro- 
coais, Eolenkake. 

Tiie QinjoriCyof Amei’lcso ii ibal names now In use were given 
to the respective tiibes by neighboring Indians, whereas each tribe 
calls itself eiwply: n^en, peopie, bodies, Jndiansy indigenous or ns- 
Ifve psopUy genuhiS peopie uud other forms of such general import. 
This woe also the case wlUt the Earankawa Indians, who obtuned 
their name from a cognate people, dwelling south of Uiero, who 
called ibo dog by the tei m kUm, g16iQ. In the Conecrado Ian* 
guoge tilt dog is called ao and formei'ly this was also ilie lei’to for 
onfnud or ^uodrNped. The ICarsnkawa and Sbetimasha call the 
dog : kias,^ and tlie Gotoname has kisei for /os. Tho second por* 
tioQ of the name is kawa, to love, to like, to he fend of, or when a 

*Ia SbWtaMha oTSOQtliom Lo«isiua klali l«dar» aad kna Aorw, vis., “ Sarge 

Aeg." •boin (bai il«b wu oHgliiitilf Ut« Um Ar «r fMos Miw> 
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ploral of the gl:gcot is teferred to, kak4im. Thus iCamnkawa 
iDSADs do^'lovers, dog-nuMrs, si»I Uhs rtfor* to iLo fact> ici)ortcil by 
Mrt. Oliver well M by bh aiiOjor of tlie aeventeentb wntiiry, 
tksl those Imllfiijo wbicli were of a fox-llke or coyote- 

like race- It is powIbU that Uie plai'al form kakiwa is prewi ved 
in the name Koreokake. Kawa also reftpiwars in the Karaukawa 
language itself, whore ka moans to love, U> Uke. 

It Is of lm|)ortoocs tokoow that the tribe called themselves by this 
sans name Earaokswa; (br thus we are entitled to ossuldo that 
they underelood this appellation, and did not object lo apply it to 
themselves, tboiigh it belooged to auoUier language. 

With olbere 1 think that tlie name of the Klrononas or HikanCK 
nas, a tribe living in tlie very districts held by the Earankawas, is 
hut an orthogi’aphlc distortion and misspell log of the name ICa- 
rankawa. 

With a diaagc of tlio second part, the same name is contained 
in Que^oncoucAfs, a tnbs assigueil to the same localities also. They 
era njcniloned in Uargry, D4c. IV, 316, abont 1099; as Qiicla- 
mouedies In Delisle’s map, in Wlnsor, Hist. Asicr., 11, 294; as 
QuelaDimboehes in 1689; Barela, Eiiaaj’o, p. 294; Shea, Dlscov., 
p. SOS (cote); Shea, Early Voyages (1861), p. 2), note. The seo- 
ond porUon appaieotly represents ons and theaame won? diffdr- 
eotly written, but I am nnable lo tell the signiheatloa of this second 
compooent. 

The oamee by which other tiibes called them remaiD to be oon. 
^dered. Tiie Tonkawb called tlism Wresdtn from lliia manly ai’t 
in which they excelled s Ecles or Eills.t They also named them 
Yikokon kapi i, ** barefooted,” without moccasins,^ an appella¬ 
tion which they spelled as well to the Bidaa and to some tribes on 
the lower Bio Grande.^ 

The Lipan-Apaches called the Earankawa; pec^ »Ao mUA <n the 
(aster, Kda kun dadihsi* Uile evidently refers to tlielr peculiar 
mode of llsblng and tnrtle-catcbing, as described by Mi's. Oliver. 

Tiie Comecriido Indiana called them E«t 6 k Eni anguAs (eatdk, 
people, InitaTu), and for a while they were known in these dis¬ 
tricts as Tampacuis; 4 /I below. 

* h TerilirkWS Oilr* «Ul«o, I sb Oolt 1 wrtftu «icfi mt/ 

*Tik«kee, moMoHn; am IMtiiy. 

* ai te Ua eiuMa «r waJk|e| bnnAnud.U wJUteseciMd IhU a dlviilon of (tia 

Ooaweb» U sew R«i’hun«. *' n«r«r Waariit; noceaiUa." 

< Sdi,ptgp/t{ kun, awMf; da4M,w«Mif, la Lli»lB.Ap4ca«. 
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17. THl KARANKAWA NATION AFTER 1W5; ITS LECXIITS AND 

EXTINCnON. 

i>«fa pw panUo itiatdaa 

praiia ropt^. 

Bbtobs starting upon the narrotiTC of tbe events wbicli finally 
broaglit about the extinction of the nation ivlilcb hei'e occuj>ies our 
aiteotion, let us caat a glaoco upon the fotmer hiatorio facts in or' 
dsr to compass the extent of lenitory occopled by this people 
nben ami in Its native, dourisbing condition. 

BABTTaT OF TI1B VATlOtT. 

A promontory of the mainland In tie West bsy, dneen miles 
soutlkwest of Galveston city, Galveston connly, is called Caron* 
kaway point” to this day. This irns one of tlieir fisbing and slop* 
ping stations and also formed one end of the sliallow ford wbich 
allowed tbem to cross over to the sand bar opposite in good ivcath> 
er. By tliis foid a paily of tbcirs escaped at ncglit nhen attacked 
by Lafitte's men in 1^1$. This point Is the eastern roost place In 
tbeir poesQSslon which I Lave been able to discover. It explains 
tbeir vicinity to the AUkapa tilbe and tbe a<loptionof that Ian- 
gnage by a paiC of Uie Kainnkaffa nation (as referred to by Di*. 
Sibley), wbo continued speaking their own language besides. The 
extensive 81)01*0$ of Uie neighbenng Galvestoo bay were probably 
visited by tbem also, and Morse (!83t) beard of some llxing upon 
San Jacinto river. 

We know that west of these tlie Earankawoa Leld or claimed both 
sides of tbe mouth of Colorado liver, Tezasi and the map in To- 
akum's Hietoiy of Texae (1856) has placed them there ccrrecUy. 
One of their main points of repair was uudoubtedly the bay of 
Matagorda, its northern inlets, ns Ti'espalaclos bay^ and iu west¬ 
ern part, also called La Vaca bay.' Further weet they lived np- 
on the bays of Aransas, Espiritu Santo and Eopano, on the out- 

• La Vat* livar «r « C»w rl*«e^ wu oaJlad m br & 0. de la aalle, on account of 
tbe berde o( buSbJeu ee«e Uier«, 
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let of tlie tivm tliere tinrt of Ifu^ces (or Pckan Nut) nrer, on 
both arles of tL« Lnguna down to Bi aaoe Santiago, a place 
at tlie aoutlieni «nd of the eaudhar, cnlled Iain del Padte.* Tlicy 
regarded Uie tlde-a^attr portions of the Texan rivers as Uieir liont- 
log grounds, but probaliljdid not occupy tlieo for any long sea¬ 
son of tlie year. They appear to Lave Inhabited tli# coast exclu¬ 
sively. They once inhabited Refugio and La Balia )d t)ic inleiior, 
but dill so only hecauso they Lad been compelled by tie missiona¬ 
ries and their armed forces to settle upon these missions. Bnt the 
littoral districts, sooth of tlieee places, around Kopano, were points 
of attraction to them, vheie they congregated in numbo's, espe- 
dally in the fishing season. They wandered io hands of thirty to 
forty people and reoaiDcd peitaps four weeks at one place, gener¬ 
ally where there was freshwater and fii’ewood, to reappear there 
again after an absence of abont three months. 

Their former presence in the intenor parts of sootbwestem Texas 
is marked by the course of Toroncsbua creek (false Jbr Earonca* 
boa), an effluent of Pintos meek and Snn Fernando river; It rone 
from northwest to ecutlicast through Laval county, about Lat. 38^. 

TBS DOWirPAIX C7 TBE RATION. 

The previoaa chapter on Eaiankawa history has shown the dr- 
oumstaocea tltat were Uji eaten)rig not ouly the independence, but 
the very exleteuce of this littoi^al nation. As long as the UexU 
cans bad control of Texas, they were allowed to go their qwq w&ye; 
fbr the eosy-golog colonists did not exclude them flora tbelr lands, 
which they claimed probably for no other use than for horse and cat- 
Ue*pastures. But with the ondval of the more active Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can race all this underwent a change. The more enterprislog among 
the latter obtained *‘beadrighU’* or laud grants from tlie Mest- 
can aotborities, stocked thea:i, set out orchards, ploughed and aowed 
the ^hcultural lands, and built houses, towns, fences and roads. 
Hie fertility of the coast tracts attracted settlers in ever lucreuiog 
numbers, and Indian depredations could no longer be toleinted. 
The clandestine larcenies and murdemue attacks of the Earaukawas 
had to cease aa well as the open robberies and traculent raids of the 
Comaiichee and their savage allies. Tins we may say that the dea* 
tiny of the Earaakawss uxuasofed through the increase of the Amer- 

(ta sQrtfiera nd of P>dr« laUad U)€t koewef cArd to erOM erer t»tu 
BAltUed, aiaOUi w Un oqi dOMrtbed osdot >* CiroaUwsrP^U* Ii wai eru AAmb 
wOwtoos. 
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!csn popuUtbn In tbe Tex&n ^Istiicts bordering opon tbo golf of 
Mexico. 

The heaviest blow that fbli apon the Earankawa Indians was Uielr 
flight to the Ln Bai)ia Mission after experieuung several defeats at 
the liacde of Tesan volunteers. If we are correctly infCrmed, this 
event oocuiTsd in 1825, bat we do not know liow Utge a proportion 
of these Indians was aHected by this surrender or compromise. 

It nppeare, howe%'er, that tlie remnants of these Indians after 
this event weiw constantly wavering between the indneoce of the 
Am erlcans and that of ti>e Mexicana, and that tli e 1 ndians were haled 
by both parties. Tu» chU/i ai'e mentioned at this epoch: JosS Ma¬ 
ria, killed by the Mextcaoa during tiie war of Texan independence, 
and ids biothsr Antonie, who succeeded ]tim and was married to a 
woman of Comanche origin. Cbleftainehip was hei'sditary lo the 
male line, and bad tiie son ofdos^ Maria not been killed by the Mex¬ 
icans, be would have succeeded bis flither. 

Concerning this chief I take tbs opportunity to publish tbc fob 
lowiug letter eentby an old Texas settler, A. B. Gyle, to Mrs. Allcs 
Oliver, dated Trespalacios, September 27,1862. This missive fur¬ 
nishes the proof that those Indians were not always harshly treated 
by the colonists, and it also gives an insight into tbe condition of 
affairs then j^beforc 1880) prevailing npgn the coast. I reproduce 
also the ortliograpliy of the letter (which U written in a regular 
hand), sc as net to deprive it of its local color. 

“ Friend, . . . In i egnaids to the ladl ans yon ask about, tbe 
moat of the old eettleis have died sines you left hsre aud it Is a bard 
matter to leium mucli about them; in tlie first settling of Texas, the 
old settlers told us, they were quite a Urge tribe of Indians liere, a.nd 
knowing they were always at war with tbs other tnbes and whites, 
they were reduced down to a very small band when 1 first knew them. 
1 will reUiCe a stoiy that an old settler of Caney told me not long 
since. Wiiea ake was but a child, they lived at tbe afci’e said place 
and the Indians were camped on lower Caney and were tlien hostile, 
ber Father Mr Hooter took Ibis opportanity to make a treety with 
them, being a veiy long cold epell of wether — be knew that the In¬ 
dians would be suffering—so bir Hunter Cook his wagon and lostled 
it with corn, potatoes and puokins. and took bis rlBe and kill two 
or three deer as bs went along, and proceeded to the camp; as 
the Indians beavd them apvoschlng they mustered to arms, thinking 
the whites were a going to moke oa atacton them, Mr Hunter rode a 
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hor» htck on a head of hia wagon, and wared a while hanirer- 
chief, and cried mejus —«w>cA<r then Hogsia 

Mereartha Chief, laid down hU bow and anow.'and came lo blm, 
when Ur llnoler told hJm what be wanted. The treety was made 
and never bioken by them, lie aeeuved them that be are any of hie 
family aJiouhl never be nioleeted by them. Tears afterward a tUe 
Indiana were camped on the Trespalacios bay, the Chief took sev¬ 
eral of the Zndl&oe wiUj him. and preeede<1 op the Treapalooioa 
Rirer, when he came to licr etepfhtliera Mr Lacy; there they saw 
her and recognizeil her aa Mr Hunters daoghter, be asked where 
Mr Hooter was, and she told him that he had been dead fbr several 
jeara, and he efghed, and aaid the beat friend to poor Indian was 
gone, then be returned to his canooee end proceeded down Ibe river, 
and that site eaid was the last sba saw of old Hozzle hlerear. 

I will have to oioee. aa we are in great liaate, prepnlring bo leave 
this tower etiotry. 1 do not know any tiilngconaearningtlie Indiana 
mjseif and oiy broUier Clemente memry is so very bad fecia old age 
be bus forgotten all bo knew about them.” 

Chief Jos6 Blaris, wliose lodlaa name is unknown to us, was at 
that lime rcgaided by the colonists as a bellicose, daring and blood' 
thirsty man. During tbe war of Tesan independence ids son Walilpe 
(Span. Guadalupe) had bees ceptnred by tbeMezlcana and in spite 
of his youth (he was bnt nineteen years old) Uiey pot blm to death. 
The infuriated father then came with about twenty warriors on 
board of Mr. Bridges’ vessel to announce to blm that bloody revenge 
wou Id be taken npon the Mexicans fbr the deed. Butin tbeir attack 
opoo the enemy the Indians were rooted, and tbe chief with almost 
all bis men killed by tbe Mexicans. 

A man named Antonfo, who passed for Joe4 hfan'a’s brother, euc. 
oeedad himintbecbieftaiDcy. Mrs. Oliver became acquainted with 
him and his Comanche wife after 1869, and on that occasion bo 
showed muob tenderness for Lie oblldieo, who bad fallen sick. He 
was killed by an accident. During hie life aod after Lis deatL tLe 
Uibs dimiolabed rapidly trough consumption and other dcstempeia, 
and also tlirough frequent brawls caased by intoxication. 

B. KriwiU, whose article upon tbe Texas tribes was published 
in 1851, but was composed much earllei*, knew of tea or twelve 
Zaraakawa famibee of poor fishers, who theo lived upon Aranaaa 

iSpifiUh worVs: UBfeot, aolsoi, mebo po«d /Hand* t 
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bay and Naaeea rivar.^ Hulilenproi'dt,d. Freistnat Tezaa, p. ISO, 
sLatcB chat oa account of the pnuclty of tiio Indians of tlis const, 
two French missionaries, Odin and Katany^ mado endasTors in 164S 
to nnlto-the roirtiiariU of the Karanka^ra with those of other tribes 
into a nissioo. Perhaps this, in connection with t]ic report that 
a pnest brought Bome of that tribe to Isla del Fadro to odneate and 
piotcct them there fipia the revengeful blows of the oolonlsta, 
started tlie rumor that all Karaolcawns left the tnaiuland of Texas 
at tliat time. 

Tlis following? oce;jiTeQce ia sufficiently snbatantiated by oonlen* 
poraneons evideoce to beregai’dcd asiiTic. Some of tbs tribe were 
encamped near Kemper's blolTon tlie GuadeUips river, fifteen miles 
soutli of Victoria, tUe Kemper family being then thaonly whites 
living near that camp. Oiis day three or fonr Karankawaa demanded 
of Ur. Kemper n beef wbloh he bad jnst killed. He tlireatencd to 
siioot them if they did not vacate Lis piemlees. Then one of the 
Indians shot an anow at Kemper, which caused his death within 
a few hours. The Indians, auticipadng an attack, fled down the 
Giiodalope river in their canoes an<i coasted along the shores to the 
mouth of tlic Flo Grande, passing o^’e^ to Is la del Padre. Jofm 
llciny Blown, rm old Tesan setLler now residing in Dallas, states 
that tlie mnrderof Mr. Kemper took plnee in November, 1344, and 
tliat after this these Indians were never seen east of Aransas river 
ogaln,* InJt is wrong when he states thst“ they bccams entirely ez> 
tinct iipoD the lower Fio Graude and on Padre island in l84o or 
1848.” 

Another report of & contemporary states thatal>oot 1848 the rem¬ 
nant of tlisKarankswa tnl>e, about forty or fifty people, applied to 
the Mexican government for pemlssion to settle aotivli of the Flo 
Gionde and this having been granted, emigrated to these parts. 
(Baker, D. W, C. Texas Scrap Book, 1875.) 

It appears that the Koiankawas who fled Into Mexico about that 
time consisted of two bodies. One settled upon Piwire lelaiul, prolK 
ably Its southern end, mid the reports opon their fhte or extinction 
are aonsotionnl^ and conflicting; the other went directly into Tam- 
Bulipaa, and tbe following piece is an extract of the Rqxrrtf of rts 


I le B€rstian»'BMSv,ipli. ZeitcOirtn; aa Bniehn»eo,8i>nTca. p. 4^ 

• C«rT««p«n«Mt>e« vIlhB, W, AikUm, IhiJIna Vab. 11.1S8. 

* Of. Md. C., jr., UMCulloefi** Tasaa (Uss«r* is ISia Pbna., ISiV. Uluav., p. 
SS. 
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Mtxican Border ChmmUiion' npon th\6 aul^eet, irbfcL wria ibe 
guU of the investIgfttiODS concluded at Reyooea, Tomanlipas^ oa 
Pec. 10,18?8 (pp. 404-407): 

*^Tbe Cai'anc&l)aasea, Indiana from Tesaa, irere qjcncioDed at 
Repoaab; aotno wHneases who in 1673 ratified tbattLIa tribe bad 
been driven into Mexico by AmetKcan troopa aloce 1848, and had 
obtain ed on aay lum. In 1668 tbla tribe li ved on tbs bay of Bspl ritu 
Santo, wiiere it if as foonO by tbe governor of Ooaliuila, Don Aloiito 
de Leon, wh en, by oi der of the Viceroy of Mexico, lie m arched wiib 
trooi>s to that point to drive away the French, ivho had gained a 
Iboting there. It waa found that^tbeae Fi^enchmen Lad already been 
maesecred by the Carancahiiaaea, who reinainecl in the anine region 
even after tire colonUation of Tesae by Don Jos6 Valdivicso, hfar* 
qaia of San Miguel da Ago ay o, who, in 1719, pcDetrate<l as far aa 
Red river, boumtary between Texas and Lonislana. Tlio colony 
brought soon after hy t })0 jpni'quis from the Canary Islande <nd not 
^eturb these Carancahuasee, otherwise called Teinpacnnsee. 

These Indians, few b number when Tc.xae ceaeed to belong to 
Uesico, were driven tlience, and were, la 1653, located witliUi the 
Jarlsdicticn of Rcynosa at ‘La Mesa' and other points. Yield¬ 
ing to the habits of their vagalioiul life, they soon manifested tbeir 
in^luaUon to plunder, obliging the anthoh^es of that town to or¬ 
ganize troops, and retloce tlioni to order. General Avaloe ioter- 
fered in the case by virtue of Instractlooe fi^om the general govern- 
ment, took there uodor bis protection, and remove'! them to the 
center of Taoaullpas, not Pir from Burgos. There they gave oe* 
cavoD to dispute between the govemioeot of Nuevo Leon and Ta- 
maullpss, which led to ^elr belog earned to their foiwcr place of 
reudence near Reynosa. Being again attacked on account of rob¬ 
beries, tJie tribe removed to Texas, and on the 36tb of October, 
1658, the judge of Rosario eeut the followlag report to the mayor 
of Reynosa: 

‘‘ ‘In pinwiince of your orders of the 2Sd Inetant, for the arrest 
of the Carancabuaaea, I took measures for tliat purttose, but find¬ 
ing that they are now on the left bank of tho Bio Grande, beyond 
the limke of my authority, at the place called “ UrosteSa,” I in- 
forroed the authorities at Rosario and Bauon, to the end that they 
M tbe Aiucricaa aide and we od thle side may corehine for their 

‘ ” TTMviaied Mb tfee cCetal e44Ue& wads lo Ussko,” sod pnaceS 1a i>ow rork 
ire, ST»., pp. ui. 
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arr«st, sinc«, hcaidcs tlio horses tlic 7 liavo cnrrlet^ off, tiiejhavo 
coiomittsd other robberies st LsUeso. Witli the inhabUanUof 
tills (lisUict> I liave explorocl all this regioa in tbecr pursuit.* 

Tiio histoi 7 of tlissa Indians terminates witli an ntbick mads 
opon tliGin In ilie said year> 185$> by Juan Kei>omiiccno Cortina, 
Uien s citiacn of Texas, along with other rancLuios, wlicn they were 
surprised at tliclr hiding plaee iu Texas, and Wei’s cxtorminatecl. 

“These Carancahiiases wero nndouhtedlj the ‘other Intliara’ 
referi’Sil toby the American commission lu connection with (lie Li|>* 
ans, Kickapoos, Semi nolss and Carrisos. ^ They were the only ones 
known in TamniiUpos of whom information could be had at Brow ns* 
7i)ls and the 00001*807 of such isformatlOD may now be readily in* 
ferre<l.” 

That the Earankswas were called there Tarepacu^ is possible, 
because their remoants hod settleil at Uie place so called, whieli now 
exists as s rancherla in the southernmost pait of Texas, Hidalgo 
county, about twenty miles uortli of Rio Grraude. The naiiis sig* 
nines “place of Fakawis,” and points to tlis fact that it liml 
been ft settlement ot the Palkawa, FnkawA or Pinto (“ Tattoed”) 
tidbe, wlileh is mentioned among other cognate ti*ibosui>oii the title 
page of Oftreia’s Jifanval <1700). That they were congeners of the 
Karaiikawas also, is rery probable fiom wliat will bo mentioned 
below. It is rather uatuml that when tim Earankswa hiul to <)ult 
tlieir own country, tlioy took refuge with a people rslato<l to them, 
nud tUoy were tlicmselvos fctlooed al»o; not only in the face, Init on 
Ollier parts of the bo<ly besides, and so tliey eon Id possibly be 
called by that name as well. 

Tiie man from wliom 1 obtained a Cotoname Tocabulary ^intly 
i*cuietnbered ibelr stay In the country, and called them ^olma Aran* 
gu^ls, Arayigwa Indiana, and /ndt'os por e^ui. He thought that 
some may be still in oxlstsuce, bat could not tell wbeis. 

' All of ihoM sjid '<ott«r tribe* "wan eU4 tolisneeiomiEteddepreestieiis latelr, 
bevies l•eefI eb&ltend In CMiiuilt» eeh <Siibuabn:i, And enabled iliorebr to levade 
^zaa wIUi ImpBUUj. Biiltlieliiv«4<(£MleBiertlieConolae1on hava ebewn iJ)ot tue 
CajTirot uid Uani)iealuifl*wete extiert aieee ISSS aaJ Uie other tribes bod not dapre. 
dated that vloisltr (or utAay yoan put. 
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V. BTHSO GRAPHIC SKETCH OP THE KAEAUKAWl ISDIAI^S. 

Tbroogb tli$ pcrsoo^il pi’eaeoce of my bforaiut raong Ea- 
raolnwii Indians our knocvleflga of tholr maDoers, cusioms and 
ethnic pccuIiariUea Las become vocb mo;‘e Acciirate and extensive 
than our kno^Ietlge of Cbeir tribal history will ever be. Certainly 
there are many gaps left concerning the mode of Uftf tribal gov¬ 
ernment and icIigtoD of tbeir littoral tribes, bnt now we have at 
lease Bome points to liold on and Uiesemaj become more fully sob- 
stajitiateil by researches on tlielr language. 

The etl)n<^raplilc material now on band I have aubdivldcd into 
two ])arU. One of these will consider llic nation from ilaphysioai 
or natural side (liodily conatltotion, foodjinplementa, dross, etc.); 
the second section describes its menial aspecis (gevernmeut^ cus¬ 
toms, religion, etc.), l^awliolc U preceded by a few words on 
tlie country and its climate, for these 01*6 attbo foundation ofeveiy 
etUnograpbic i>euuharity. 

TDS COOKTRT ANO ITS CLHCATE. 

The tUls-}P<Uer teetton of Texas luhabited by tbe Earankawas 
presents but little variation In Its couAguration. Tlie shore lice 
fiom Galveston to the Ric Grande is formed tbroaghout by sand 
ban with nanow openings between^ except upon tlie sboit stretch 
from tbe mouth of Oyster creek and Bracos river to Caney creek^ 
where the mainland borders immediately upon tbe wateiw of the 
Gulf of Mexico. By these sand bars the mouths of the Tesan riv¬ 
ers are protected from clogging, and to some exteut also from the 
furious tempesU blowing from the Golf side. The quiet waters of 
the lagocns, closed In between (lie maitdand and the sajid bora, make 
it pcsalbie to catch Ash, oysters and turtles at almost anyaeosou 
of the year and enabled Uie ludiaus to start m\C u|>on tiieir mnris* 
co d as at regular perioils. The shore line was partly woodeil, spe¬ 
cially along the river courses, and tliercfore gave shelter to large 
Dumbere of game, of whlcli the supply was almoet inexhaustible. 
Other portions of the sliore were pmirie lands, studded with prickly 
pears, frt^rant weeds and flowere, and In de la Salle's time, and 
probably up Into tlio nineteenth century, the bu&lo was seen in 
herds npoD the coast. 
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Tlie gtoio^cal teaCni'e of lUe coMb line C0D9l$t9> CM;coTding to the 
Texas map of A. !R- Eoeseler adc! M. v. UUUn4orf$r, 1874, of the 
following fOrmaCiuos: Fi'om Sfti)liie rh’er to 04URnealn)& bay io 
Jackson county, of i^cd alluvial loam iitiiced with sand. Prom Car* 
aiicoliuabay to the Mission ihver and liio Medio, its affluent in 
Befngio cotnity, of a dark cluyey piaiiie soil of good ^’icnltural 
qualities. From iLerc southward to the Rio Graude of a calc&i’e* 
ons loam, foriulng tUo best of pastttre lands. At diatanccs vary* 
ing flom thirty to over one bundled miles fiom the const tliere ave 
oval tracts of land called lic^watlows ronnlng parallel to tiic coast 
line. Tills name woj given them on account of tlie nnevonnesa of 
the sniTace, caused by erncha during diouglit; they consist of 
black tenacious olaj eUglitly tni:ted with vegetable inoidd. 

The oooft logoMa ai'e eh allow and the water so low that In many 
of them people may wade out for a mile without losing gioiind. 
The lai'go or dongeious Csh and mollusksdonot come very near* the 
beach and this enabled the Indiana to walk far out into the water 
to shoot the dshwith their ari’cwe. It ia a remarksbie fact tliat 
most of llteee lagoona have a ti iangular shape \ tlie base is formed 
by a line forming the continuation of a river entcinng the bay, the 
second eide by tlie sand bar and Uic third In’egnlar cue by a series 
of Inlote and the months of amnller riveia, hayons and croeka. 
The Ii^oone oa they follow each other fioic east to west ni'c called 
aa follows: (1) Galveston bay with Its subdivisions: Eait bay, 
TiiuUy bay with Turtle bay, Clear laks, Dollar b.ay, I7s96 bay and 
Oyster bay. (2) Matagorda bay with its subdivisions: Oyster 
lake, Ti’espaiacloe bay, C.orancolma hay, Lavaca'boy. (8) Es- 
piritu 8anto bay, with its uorUiera extension, caIIihI San Antonio 
bay. (4) Aransas bay with lbs subdivisious: St. Charles bay, 
Oopano, Mission and Puorte bay. (8) Corpus Clirlstl bay wiili 
Kueccs bay. (C) Laguna de la Uodro witli Salt lagoon. 

may aaetune with a fair degi'eo of certainty that these la* 
goons with all their sidewatera were once the haunts of the skilful 
fishermen aud intrepid buotere of the coastudbe which occupies our 
atleniiou. 

Tlic Indians who spoke the dialect of Xamnkawa transmitted by 
Mrs. Oliver ha<l tlielr principal baoDls along the shores of Mato* 
goi'dabcy', formerly St. Bernaid bay, and her father's house, with 
hie Mexican Iand*gran t of on e squ are league, lay la the midst Of the 
resorts most frequented by them. It was bollt upon the beach at Port 

»ir 
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Aoatln, At tlie entranw of TVMpAlaceos baf, one An<l one-balf* miles 
from TieepatACios An<1 about eigbtgca miles (by water) east of I)e- 
ciTM House aC Decree i>oint, wbicb forms tbe western end of the 
Afatogonla peninsula or sainl bar. Poi’t Austin was st a cJisUnce 
of bwenty.Bve miles froro MaUgoixle city, the lower coarse of the 
Colorado river ioterveuing between Use two pieces. The ncru'est 
settlers lived at a distance of fifteen miles, and at Palucioe there 
Wei'S then not over four liouses. AC Carsneahua hay tbero was a 
tract ca1ie<) CnroncaliDa Land, bot these Indians did not stop there 
any moretbso they did nt any other place. From 2840 to 1850 
tliere were only two Amcrrcnn settlers there. On the opposite side 
of thebay,Linvi||o, destroyc<I in 1845 by the Co)naochee, lay a fbw 
miles above the site of the present liullanola, iltcu called Indian 
point. In winter Uiese Judisiis wero in the habit of staying in tlie 
woods on the Colorado river and at Cauey eicek, because it was 
warmer tlieie, anil there they could gather |>ecaji nuts and hunt 
bears. In summer the fertile tracU on the Coney are unbearably 
hot and iinhoaltliyi the woods piXKlnclng fevers. The surface of 
the creek is alnays covoroil with a green film, which the eetilers 
utilise for manuring thcli* sugar and cotton pianlatlons. 

The bleak shores of Uatagorda peninsula, consisting of saud 
and sauJ hills, yicUlcd much wi'coknge Utat was fioaied ashore. 
Dccro8|>oint, which lies upon Uie Pass Cavallo, was since January 
1851 enlivened by becoming a halting |)laceft3r the steamei'llne 
of Harris and Moi^sn plying between Texas points and Kew Oi** 
leans. 

Around Port Austin Uie simI was filled with little lumps of pumice 
stone, some of the pieces being as Urge as a man's head, ftlcirlue 
i^ells lie all over the prairie, as far as sis miles inland, bot on Lite 
surface ouly. A petrified log was also fbnnd there. Dr. Sibley 
nciitlons a *'bluff” ni>OQ an "island or ponlusiila occupied by Ko- 
rankawaa, conlaiiiinga combustible auhetauce, which had then been 
on flro for ecvcial years, emitting smoke and shining at nig Id into 
groat dislnix.'cs. Fioid this burning Iccigs particles are dotaclicd 
by the action of the waves and a substaiice like giim or pltub is 
thrown asUoro, which is called chela by the Spanish people. TJie 
Indians are fond of ruasticating it.” Mro. Oliver stated that as- 
pjjaluinj was often washed ashore andnsed by tlie Indians for block 
paint after mixing iC with Oil; but where that “burnisg hdi” was, 
is uncertain, 
lie 
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There were irnny mounds!« the proirls, looking like graves and 
alwnys over leu Tee 6 ai)ftrt. Koiblng was found in tljcin, bat they 
seemed ma.lc l>y miui and not nature's piwlucts. 

Salt deposits were to l>e found ia the neighborhood, which were 
wnspkuoas on the sliore by die lack of grass and vegetation. ‘Xliey 
originaLed by the floode brenklng over llioahoree anti leaving de- 
posits of salt. Tlic Indians iiiailc no use of the salt, as they nre. 
feri'cd chile to season their food. 

The climate of the coast is uiocli cooler than that of the interior 
of Tosas. which often becomes oiibeamhly hot wbers the coiiiitiy 
is bare of tiroes or uuderbrush. This resnlt is pitxUicod by the gulf 
brtose which every afternoon begins to blow from sontli to north 
fvom about three o’clock until after dnsk- This gulf breeze is 
sweeping the country ftlmost np to tfio middle course of Bed river 
which forma tbo norUiern boundary of Tesas. Sudden squalls art 
not nafrequent upon the coast lagoons, and Ii uni canes aie rare 
hut vciy dcstnwtive whoa Uicy occin-. In 1853 or 1834 a len ible 
tornado dismantled and destroyed the bouse wJiere my informant 
lived, and killed cattle in large numbers by driving tliein into Iba 
waters of the bay. Scarcely could the inmates save tUeir own lives, 
AS the wi nd blew ftirlously du rI ng a whole night. The wrUitrs are 
heavy pencKliool winds Wowing fVyin the north and nordi west and 
sweeping the whole luUjrlor of Texas ajkI of Mexico from Uie 
lonlslnna bonier to Tampico. They check the powih of vegeU* 
tion an d are in tieli dread etl by the popu latl on. I ii U;*vmoros the 
noitliers are blowing tlilrty-sevcn <lays in the year for an average. 

The/uwna and tlic flora of the Texan coast have l>eeii too often 
dcscrl bod by natural late And travel lert to n eed wpetI tion. It w ill 
snlBoe to recall a few fActs concurntng boib. 

Hods of buffaloes came down to the coast In dc la Salle’s time 
and probably mticU later. Pinfiie^wolves were frequent oa bfata- 
goiila bay ns late as 1850; Umy fed cliicfly o.i fuwus but, wben 
Umse were scarce they became dcspcrale and Attacked otlier ani. 
mala adcI , when n ni ted in pocke. were ev eu d ongeroua to mna. D«r 
were so plestlfiil that some coidd be shot from the windows of tlie 
settlers' Louses. 

Many bmls of brill loot plumage lived in the prairie, but few 
songsters. Water-fowl, such as brants, geese and ducks wort plen¬ 
tiful. Wild turkeys were common in tbe woods. Tbe Uirkey-buz- 
aai-ds were regeided as usefbl biixls and never killed by tbo Indian 
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popalatiOD. Tl^o fi»h tnd a^nplubUix arc menltOQe<^ elsewhere (l& 
Mr. HomiDODd's arlicls). Tlie octopos, or squid, did cot come so 
gear tlie shores of CUe lagooos os to eadangei ihe lives of tlie coast 
IcdioDs, wlio passed thsir lives more opon the water than ou terra 
firma. The or *‘blaoket*fiBli,'’^ prefers deep waters and 

does not trouble iLe flebtng popiilatioc to aej degree. 

Tlie vtffelalion around Uje coast lagoons mostly coosists of weeds 
and flowers, os but a small part of these regrous Is wooded. Grease* 
wood, however, Is frequent. A great variety of flowers embellished 
these prairies in spiiog a&d suumor. As early as Febi’uary the 
prairies aioond Trespaloclos boy appear so fidl of white flowers, 
that tlie giecn gross can no longer be scon among them ; in March 
every thing appeal's rcil from a prorusloo of red geraniums, witli a 
glnUuous sap. In ilny tlic colors become more variegaied, and 
bloerivals with while, pink and yeUow<coloi'ed floweia, while lu the 
autumn purple and yellow will predominate. In places where the 
gj ass is removed, a e],icctc8 Of dnflbdil opens its peUls after dusk. 
Ail Uiese prairie giowthswercofteu destroyed by ravaging prairie* 
fires; wheu tlicee becamedaogeroua by approscliing the carajis and 
settlements, tlio Jndinus and whites fought them by slapping the (lie 
Willi brnsliwooU. Kevertiieless bouses were sometimes desUoyed 
by their fury. 


FBTSICSl. CBlIUCrER. 

The sppesrance of the Karankawa men and women can now only 
be described from tJie impression It mode on persons who lived in 
their country, os ws have no accurate aiirbi^opologlc data or mess* 
ureinents to dsterodno it sclentillcally. 

AU witnesses flora earlier and later epochs are unanimons ic 
describing their men as very tall, ningniflcemly formeil, strongly 
bull t end appiviachi ng perfection in their boil ily piopoitions. Mniiy 
southeruera rcgardeil them as giants, and Mrs. Oliver veuturod tbs 
opiuioQ that they measured about live feet and ten inches.^ I^o 

• TbI* lii'sc Oih, Cv<jSvt9(fr« Mrtiua, OaD«roft, Is dMcrCbcG in J.irdsn and OU- 
bsn. Bull. oTV*.Uaaeuia, loS, soU lo Zu«las. JouroAl. IB3S*l«A; 1V,«M. 

' A eeeimltl«««aMiiilii«|-Hn«U7iriit ■|»|)o)ow>l lu isn l>j< clwQrlcisli AstMlsUon 0>r 
i>i« A<lvuir«asrii ..f ScJCQca. wttcb Iim i)filJis6e<libsr«su)u«riD6UnrMneeuofvA. 
rieu* D«ti..B* an.l ulOw of ill iwtns oT Uie fflolM sIimb tSiS. Oo Uto suianor pscsoos 
w«SM iaeai1loitiDS«iktee>coi: 

Sawn* (BCIer l.fS3 0,10 97 

Mrn««bn« lA fcnertl 

Bafllsh jirc/MsMaal elOU 1,707 6, ai4 
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ikcldtons or skalU nre known to wliick oouUI gite a dedsire 
proof of tills statement. TUelr bnir wos os coarse as tbstof Iioi'scs, 
and perhaps on iDg to their being hareliemleil, it often aeeumed a 
reddish lino, ^ic; Wei’s not prognathic nor showed Uiey iDOie than 
citlinarj Zudlaii pioporLions in their cheekbones or In the tbyiold 
oartilogs (Adam’s apple) ■, bat thsir roieheads were mostlj low 
and biotid, and the heads laigor thao those of the Anglo*Amsidcau 
race. All had splendid white teeth; even in their older years. 

A considerable difference was perceptible between the depoit' 
ment of males and that of females. 'Dint of the meo was, even 
when their bodies were of a lieavy estei’loi', h’ee, UtUe and gi'oceful. 
Theiv complexion was ratlier llght-colci’ed than of the clnuntacn 
hoe, since Uiej ate ooie 7 eni$ 0 Q than fish. Although Uieir jaws 
looked heavy, their chin wassmall and their lips Uiln, which agreed 
well with the long and aleader heads and feet observed In many in¬ 
dividuals. In some cases, the fingers tsiMied off most gracefully 
ond ended In dollcotedoohing aails, tlie pslia of Uie hand showing 
uo cslicsities. Many men wore the hair eo long as to reach tlie 
waist, and while sitting od their mats of skins they wem In the 
habit of eroesing i)ie legs. 

Ttie exterior of tiie tcomen was !n many respects jast the reverse 
of their male companions. Weighted down hy the di*udgcry of 
domeetio toil they looked sullen, morose and uninvIUiig. Bmng 
01101*101* than the men they surpassed them in mionpointt wci*e 
quite plain and even In youth not pretty. Tii^ showed no fancy for 
wearing ornaments. Very fhw cblUUen could be seen aliouC their 
lodges and of young girls almost none, and It is very probable that 
the mon In the tribe exceerloil the women numerically. The blood 
was kept pure, since but a few mixed bloods could he noUced. 
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• (Extner (Voa a ointosB >*&iunU»t. lESf, pp. MO, fii?.) 

Wli«n our iAr&mnnt apolc* «r die talt aMam ar cli« XttmnkAwa, aha reftmd to Ut« 
man OB];. BMW (A# woman wJio aro diiuvctlrdpacrlUn] as abort and squau;. Fi*o 
tec awl con loebM arooquAl to 1.601 o.. Uina Uio SuiioBna would bo tite onlxpooploaot* 
lioaoin^ciicSAiiiobawA mon In lioiget, ood cbla la baaed opon ibeo/d ebeer?Adooa or 
Lapoyronaa. Of oor aenibom Isdlau bow esisfiC die Oaegoa aro p^puiarit Miered 
(0 boibe uUoaa. 
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Chiliren not jet able to vralk were carried by tlie mother on the 
back wrapper! in tlie loop nt tlie skin worn by her. Tliey need no 
cradles, but baby* boards. Tlie babe wae fastened to one of these 
ahicit had tlie outUuee of a cliild’s body and was euapended to tbs 
celling of the lodge, by the thonga of a doerekin. Wlille there¬ 
by its body became sti’aight, t!ie fbrehead of tlie baby was sub¬ 
jected to the fiattraing process. The clnUlren were ratliei* quiet 
and cried liut rarely. Tlie boys very probably had tbelr {nitiaUoa 
trials bke those of oUier Indians, but ceremonies eonueeted with 
UisjMbeify ofgirb hsrenot been ooticed among them by the white 
settlers. 

The peifect plijslcnl condltfoD of tlio peotilo appears fiom the 
fact, that our iurormant uever saw any deaf, rnntc, nor any cose of 
squinUng, though one lame man and two blind women cams to 
bei' notice. Tlie Kai’ankawns were blessed witli a socmd np(>etiU, 
for Uiejwcie scon eating and drinking nt all times of the day; 
after the settleiw had finisbe<l thecr meals they appealed arouud the 
bouses to ask for foo<l. 


FOOD. 

Hie doty of procuring food for the family devolred upon the men, 
exclosively, aud that of prepsrlag it for the meals iii>on the wo¬ 
men. There was no diffluiiUy of proouidag deer-meat and ducks, 
for they were as plaot'iful as could be wished. Of the latter, Cap- 
tain Biidgesonce shot iiioctj before breakfbst time. The oUier 
animals hunted bytlio Indians were tlie hear (at some diaianee 
from tie lagoooe) and the rabbit; of bUds, the brant end other geese 
vitii tlieir eggs; of shellfleb, tie oyster, wLicIi lltey ate on tlie sliell. 

Of fish, it was only the larger species whicfi they cauglit, like the 
salt-water trout end the'*red fish," whlcli resembles tlie codfisli.t 
Tliey never used nets or angling lines. Of turtles, the great green 
turtle, hai'tuiikkn, often d] feet long, was brought hy them to the 
shore alive and then killed and eaten. The lagoons teemed with 
poriioises, but tlie Indians did not bunt for them. The shooting of 
fish by means of arrows is found withotlier tribes as well. Hie 
Omaha Indians used a special kind of arrows, witbont heads, for the 
purpose; q^, Mag. Am. History, N. Y., lfi$9, vol. Mil, p. 78; 
J. A. Villa Seoor, Tbeatro Americano, t, p. 400, sg., states that 

* 0«&«r Ssh Aiafhi br lAra S’* esDasnied ia Ur. UsuneBd’a artUht, wlileli alM 
da*«r1li«» UtaEsoOs ofkUllof iA«n. 
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tlioSertB in the guif of CnUforaiaf |>iei‘ce on ti^d salt trator 
Willi nrrovrs: *‘loe pecod que (toa Soria) fisgan illlechasos on el 
mar.’^ 

Althougli lliose Indiana woi'eiiol agrlcultin'ieta and bad notnaSae, 
tbeir vegetable food wns na varied aa titat obUbned fiom aol' 
iQole, for wliicb tlie; eared mitcL more. Tbe soli contains a but- 
bone nut, without eliell, wlilcli they dug luid ntc wjlbout cooking 
other bitlba wei^e utilised aleo^ and benica were eaten. Though 
salt WAS eo near at band, they need chile for eeaaojnng, like ttio 
Mesicane. Tbe tunaa or coctue-flgs grow tlieiw abundantly, but 
the Indians valued them but iiUle, ttiougb la Cubeqa de Vuca'a 
time It n aa a ataple food on tbe coast, and one tribe was uamed af¬ 
ter iheee auccuUnt fVoita (Los de loa Higoa, p. 23). Tlie Karan- 
kawas, after obtaining a quantity, laid ttiem in the sand and railed 
them with tbelr feet until tbe abarp prleklse were removed. The 
while settlere macle pies of them. Tbe Indians also ate tbe per- 
eimmon, ihie being tbe only fruit growing there on ti’ces. 

The cookeiy of tJieee natives woe a ratlier eimple aflatr. Kvery 
lodge hail but oue lion kettle, hnt several made of pottery, ail ua- 
waehsd. Inetcad of luortAi'S tits women need cylindric low stones 
for mashing and giinding Anita or seeds, a larger stone being used 
upon tliees for crushlug. Tliey piepared but one kind of potteiy 
Train eiay, the vases having a globular boltom, eo that tliey bad to 
be placed into a hole in tlie sand. They liod uo handles and meas¬ 
ured lu diameter abont twelve inches, Mire. Oliver observed their 
znanufacttira but once; then it was a man wJio maile some pots and 
ornamented them on the enteide with little designs, faces, sciolla, 
scallops, etc., In black paint. 

When the Indians could net beg breed enough from thesettlei's, 
or molasses and other food, they inised dour with water, laid the 
dough u|>on a flat etonc aiKl’tlma set It to the Are for baking. Meat 
was boiled or I'oasted on the coals, oysters were cracked in tbe fire 
and Uien sates. They liked roffbe t*cry much and wonted it sweet. 

Tile species of Bsh eaten by liie Indians and their metliod of 
killing them are desci’lbed in Ur. Hammond’s aillcle. ThcycAen 
caught more fish tlian they could dispose of, and tlien bartered tbecD 
to the whites for bouseliold arUcles. 

In tiiat part of the coast tbe lodianB olways managed to get 

> Tbis snood Boi lifld flpf»«adiisea oMoliiioe of leos Sbiet, or flloi, 4 bU wu or 
tblobio iIM' }(lasted iMUsr tsoo tOo paaauv 
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pare, fresh water, though the wbltea did sot know where tliey ob* 
t&ined it. The colomate had wells, do cleterjie; the water' of tbeee 
wells was always of a brackish taste. 

Of domestic aQimals they kept ooly the dog, who was of the 
coyote or wolMihe species ae mentioned above.! They kept id any 
of these, bat since they wers an erratic people and perrorrnsd their 
wanderings by canoe, they nesei’ had cattle nor horses, aod when 
QOimUog horses showed themselves a poor sort of Cavalry. 

CAFOftS. 

Their canoes were of two kinds, bote being called awa'o' by 
them: ( 1 ) tlie aboriginal dNgoiU^ about twenty fbet long, iiarroiv, 
yet capacious; (2) oid aib{ifkobUilue<l iVoic the whites, much broad* 
er tliao tbs dngoute and flat-botloiDcd. A mast with a little sail 
was occasionally set op, but fbr want of epoce they were never 
seen paddling or rowing them. hire. Oliver states tliat neither of 
the two was used for Selling, hut served for ttenepoitation only; 
and these embarkations were so frail and ontriisWonhy that tliey 
could ne^'er have ventured to go out upon the open wateis of tiie 
gulf. The dogoota were not made emoote upon the outside, but 
had the boric still oo. 


DK^. 

Tbelr articles of wardrobe svere exceedingly few in number, 
and before the advent of the whites tliey probably moved about in 
a perfectly adamltlo state, except during the coldest time of the 
year. Hate or head*covera were unknown. The Djen wore a 
breechclont of skins, the women a skirt of deerskin; from the knee 
downward nothing waa worn, and children under ten yeni's went 
nude. Blankets {kwi^sa), obtained from the colonists, were worn 
only daring cold weather, but sklrtaand all other garments nseil 
by the Texans were disliked. Women sometimes beggul for 
dresses (kwlsa kiidla, oaUco), wors tbom onoeor twice, then tore 
them to pieces or had them on for some time with the fors parte on 


• Dr. I. L. WortnM auM* la Rtp. ceot Surrer of lediua. 1684: •'!( 1* l>v ae 
neeos oaeowiBon w Sad a«risr«] defii aaonx usBr^r Umi WMieni (rlli«e, newblr 
anonx Uiaudlae. SbosheDee, Ara^ahMe. Crewe, Shniz. vbtcA luva wtrj 

•pl>evukMoriitodi|.i«aUmfbip wttnuie Mfott, it oM,la naafaeiee U li Uiie nal. 
Bil hs4ir la a autvar eea|.<iooaattfati«B/' S<» alao Aa^r. yutamUfk isn. p. ses; 
*'I4eUv« A«M«aa Dofa,* flte., SapuaMr. INS, end repHawd lu Xaaaaj CItr KaaMw, 
i S88, pp. S8S-S4S, OoB vUcb U*e tliera quouUoo U Bade. 
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tb«ir backs. Ths blnnksts wers fastsoeci upon tbeir bodies with 
guleacLe*tboro9sei'ying as pins. The sharks’ oil which tliof ribbed 
OD their bodies to keep their skins smootii and supple, emitted a 
most (lisQgi’ceable odor, so tliat horses and oattle ran away from 
tiiem,^ sometimes for 1 ) 11*06 miles from the stable,and this oil would 
have ruined the best dresses within a short time. Hen sometimes 
fastened some yanls of calico on their bodies, and trailed it faebiud 
tliem wlisn not engaged In hunting. 

Tlie skins of panther, bear, wild'Cat, trccooh and cow, wluuh they 
had in tb^r lodges, were used like mats to alt and to sleep upon, 
but did uoC serTS them as garments. 

ORNAUBKTAL ATT AS. 

The gentle sss is generally supposed to be more fond of orna¬ 
ments of dress to bsighten Its attrsetions, than are the males; but 
among Che Karankawasjiiat tbs opposite was observed. Tlieir squat 
and squalid females appear to bav*e disdained ornaraenu, but the 
males witli (heir uncombed tliongh braided hair and imwaslied faces, 
loved to Lave some ornaments dangling about tlselr bodies. Tbsir 
bAids consisted of three strands and were ratlisr long; they novsr 
knotted the hnlr to make it sliorter, hut sometimes iuserted bnght 
objects, as ribbons, hits of colored 6annel, eto. The womca never 
braided Uielr ooai’sebair nor combed It, al though some combs were 
seen in their lodges. The men generally arranged their hair with 
their bands. Ou the throat (not on cliest) they wore small shells, 
gloss brads, fruits of the pistacliSo tree, little disks of tin, bittss or 
other metal. hlothciHpf.pcarl was notutillseil for the purpose. Rings 
were worn also, when obUluable. Tiiey maniifactnied Iwacelets, 
one inch in width, of deerskin with the hair left upon it and tied 
them by little strings fastened on each end. The fact that both 
sexes wore them oo the left wrist oidy, makes It plausible tb&tlUey 
also ssti'scl as wrist guai’ds to hunters. 

The custom of head flattaiiing, considered as a mark of bo<liiy 
Improvemeot among so many southern tribes, was much in favor 
among tide coast people. Tlie babies of both sexes lind to undergo 
tiks process, and tlieir Jbrehenda only a'crc flattened. A pices of 
cloth was first applied, then a Ukin board, then a clotli inlai<l with 
moss or some other soli substancs to maks a wad, all of these he- 

11 tiBvs w«naea»d aa laiUfie* ct ibis reeordsd hrsa snltM>r frf lbs esvsnissolb 
SMtdrrj p.Si. 
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ing l!ed aroond tbo Lead with a baniUg^, and left to stay tliere 
al^ut one year, day and nigbt. Even after twenty years the efffect 
of this iH'Oceeding was perceptible.^ 

lATTOOrKO. 

More conspiciiotis than beacUfiattening are tlie tattoolog marks 
observed ni>on the majority of the tiibes who walk around wholly 
or portly nflketl. Many Indian coromonitles are dlettngiiislisd by 
pectiUar Uttoo'marks which they claim as belonging excluatvely to 
themselves. Thus Ilje Kruankawos had the face*marks described 
by ray informant os tlidr own^ and they must have matle a strong 
impression at first sight if not on tbeTcsnn Indians, at least upon 
the white ^)«ople. Tlieso linos and figures were all of bine color, 
and though tbeeubstohee used is unknown, wcare aegu^nted with 
the fact that black sobetanees, as soot, charcoal, burnt pinmseeds, 
etc., beoome blue when placed atibcuUncoiisly. Tattooing was ap> 
plied to tlie face only, and only one mao was remetnbei’cd, about 
forty years old, whose chest showed Uttoo-marks. Boys were not 
tattooed befbre tbelr tenth year, and young women inaiTjIng into 
the tribe on tbclr aiTtval aU’cady boi’e the satne style of tattooing, 
as tbo women of the hand h equenting the Inlets of Matagoi'da bay. 

Body paiitdvg will be disenssed below. 

OWBLUMOS. 

The lodges or wigwams of these migratory people were far fbom 
being sobataatial, as they could be erected and taken down egaln 
wiihlo an hour or two by the women, to whom this manipulation do> 
TOlved in tills aod the ranjority of other tiibes. Their mode of con* 
stroction having been specified in the two artioles preceding this, 

1 have to idd a few poi tlculars only. These primitive, tent like 
hats were round, or Istcndeil to be so, and were called b6<ak: they 
contained about seven or eight {>eople aod aflbi'dedno piotection 
against the rain, which would pour throngb the roof (by courtesy 
so called) of Uie striicUirs. For want of a smoke-bole, tlic smoke 
had to escape gradually through the willoW'Ctieks or auywbci*e It 
could. Very tall persona Lad to bend their beads In comiog in, and 

•Hesd-ajiUcnkcs pwvi01jn«i onjj np«o tto PAolse mat from flooibero Onfon to 
SC* M, LUn ljut aJaa lo Cwtnl Aa«i'k* piltoUoo, a»J« Uluor, eio. le {lie Mifr 
rsinM eoentr; Uw YD"ro“k«r«a»ing««er4n(Jan«/erUMpuivM«. <!f~ tod LiiMi>*a 
ta Dorl GaMlliea. Kret.. Icsb. p. u, ud ajow^ artloM la Uisikbea Le«ead ofeba 
Creak ladiosk, TOl. If. j>p. iS4d. 
ltd 
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when insiite vould touch the top. Tbero w«re no eenU going sround 
tLs kodge walls; all tlio pvoiierCy ofCliosd pooplo, vronpons anil oook* 
jng vessels, were lying on tlio ground, and they sat, ate and slept 
ou tlioir fur.skins on tlio lodge.floor, using tliem os mats. 

Tlio lodges of theToiikawe (yitsu^on) and Comeerndoa (w&mnk) 
are differently oonstrnctsd; tlioy are cane or wlllow.atlck lodges, 
flat OQ the top, opcu on one or two sides and covered with brush* 
wood and sall-ulolh, old blankets, etc., ou the top and the closed* 
op sides. They average ia height fiomfive to seven (bet, Tbs 
TenkanS term, yitsu^an, Is derived fi'oro ten;, cioihy textile 
fitbric, also wilrat U fiitenooven or vaUledi and } 6tsu^an there rore 
corresponds best to our word &r«5ft.lorfpe. 

TRIBAL OOTBRNMSnr. 

Passing over from the physical to the mental aspects which this 
Indian people presents to us, our InfhrioaUon Is scanty also, bnt 
lbs oigonltation existing in other tribes of the sm>tL Utrows some 
light upon the su)d<'ct. ' 

WUm m'O know altout their tilbal rulers is, that they -were mled 
by two kiods of chlerk: they had chiclb for their civil government, 
whose succession was lieitdltary in the male lias, and war-chtefs, 
appointed probably by the civil ciilefs. Ko women wsie over 
known to have octed os chiefs. 

One hundred years tiieir terrltoiy had a considerable coasu* 
float luul must liar’s harbored a Invgc pnpitlatlou. Bnt whether 
this was ever iiulted into oue confe^lcracy, like that of the Ciecks 
or Ca«ldos, is doubtfiil, for we have no reports of any alliance for of* 
fensH’e or defensivo piirt>cees ondsronc head chief. Ifsucli a con* 
fccleracy or symmachyevor exlsiecl, It must have been powerftil 
nnd \vidc*ieu:hiog. It is moro probable timt llils coast people 
formed a dlsconncoted national bo< 1 y living under scpai’.atc chcefh, 
which was united only by the tie of a comraou language, by war¬ 
es peditions undeilaken under a coniinou wm* chief and perha()s by 
pliralvies And gentes having the same names Uirougliouc. Tlie 
Caddos and Tonkawi liave tlie gentile system, and tlio mention 
of vendetta or blood-revenge among the Karankaw&s also seems to 
point to the existence of a system of tolemio gcQlee.‘ After mar* 

X hUTO 9elut»d out pnrroQs);, Cab^fii d« Vacs Untss tbit bdlviCosla or ibs 
•ana s«ni «J vajra wmi eogeUter; Iju( a l« une«rEstA «oin% (rjM M«fi hj 

blm va« of Euoofcawa AStuRr or boc. 
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rylog, tLo Earcuikawa often took tbeir falher$-l9*Iew and motbere^ 
IC'Iaw into tbeir lodges and Ured with tliem. 

UORaL OBAKaOTBE. 

It is certainij a diffloult task to sketch morarqnaUtlea of B 
nation, of vlitch afciv tribes or bonds ooly irere known to the white 
people, and nnder cirffliostancss wbicb make us doubt the veracity 
of the lorortnante. l&dccd who would be iocilnsd to believe wbat 
wbai one man says about another, whom be ia ooostaotly trying 
rob and kill, and wiio ia on that account cruelly puolsbed by him 
from time to time? 

In tbe earlier epochs they were filled with hatred i^ainst the 
Spaniards on account of tbeir crnel^ and Imuglity demeanor, but 
were not hostile to the Fi*encli, who knew how to treat tlmm in a 
friendly manner. But their narlike qualflies and anlhropopbi^ 
always made them an object of terror to tlic travelleiE and settlers 
of the while race, and by the Anglo*Amertcane they wei*e regarded 
as selfish, rnenti, cruel, crafty and treaclicrons. Igoorantof any 
lights of property in oiir sense of the word they showed tliclr thiev* 
Uh inclination by purloining footl, knires, clothing nnd snclihous^ 
hold artfeies ns they could nao for tlicmselvcs but were not bur¬ 
glars. Their IsByhahits prom pled them tocontinoa! begging and 
rarely were tliey willing to perfbrra Cha ellglitast labor, no matter 
wbfit re wal'd was oflbred to them. But these ait qnaUtiea inber* 
eot to almost every savage people. Indolence ia clioiged even to 
many so-called cfyilieed coinmnnities. [Why slioold a primitive 
tribe, which bad always lived nj>on the liberal gifts of oatni'c, sud¬ 
denly change their habits to please soma seUlers who cams to squat 
npon tbeir domain ? 

To tbe Texan settler who came to these coasts from civilized 
conamnnicies, these Indians certainly appealed os a ferocious typo 
of unmitigated savagery, untempered by the milder Influence of 
agriculture which has exerted such a tivilizlng power among so 
many of Ihe northern and more so among the soutliero tilbes. Mrs. 
Oliver sketches the people of the band near iier home as ‘‘surly 
in their aspect, averse to conversation, apparentiy feeling no in* 
tereeb tu anything that was said; tlicy S{Joks to each other and 
to the whiles in gnttural, indifferent tones and with faces avertsd.” 

iTtls rvatad* as «r «hU OraavUle Snarl aUMiJa li)a<'SJcetuAUli1a”Otav. 
York, ISO), «r tbaSaika ladlisa; “Tberan qeirasl Iblsrw, bat «i4aliu*t aooofb (o 
k««f tMrbaad* la.** 
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Tbey some^oies triod to d$c«tve ber In giving irorda of tbcir lou- 
guago, 2 LD(t most ofUieae in !ier i 1st were obtained A’ora women. 

A “witty*'joke, ralLar cliavocteristic of tlieir zno<le of thinking, 
waa perpotrateci by a yoang man, called Kwdsli or “ Fire” aiuI Is 
relate<) by ]ier ae fcDowe: 

£w&ab w.'ia at times employed by her fstberi Ur. Bridges, to do 
boaseboid woi k, and at one time, bfr. Bcklges, wiabing to treat 
bia nortbein guest to some genuine prairie vaaison, sent Ktrisli out 
to kill A (leer. In due time Kw&a]i returned appsieotly unsuccessful. 
He shook bte bead moum^lly to all eager Inquiries, and wore an 
air of estreme disappointment. Judge, tbere^ie, of Uic effect pro¬ 
duced anciwbleb Kwiah keenly enjoyed, when nearly an hour later, 
after Iiaring eaten bis dinner, bo said to ber In a low Toloe: “ ne 
b&wus D&*i d6-atD oln^k,” Itt mo have the /lorse, 7 havehUkd 

a deer. 

When Judging about people, tbeir wicked qualities leave n more 
ready impression upon our minds then the good ones and seem to 
preponderate over these. It is, ilierefbre, unjueC not to make men> 
Uos of Uie latter qualltiee alec. When comi ng to see tie coloid ete, 
they were not obtrusive, but ralber dignified and reearvud, and when 
toey entered their bouses they attentively examined tbe pictui'ee 
banging on the walla. When asked to work for money they wore 
always frauk enough to any “ wa do not want to worklCar4n- 
kawa kdm u tokiua). Gratoruliicss, devotion or klndi’cd feelings 
could ceitolnly not be expected fiom these natives, for tl^ese quali¬ 
ties ai’o rare enonglieven among individuals of eultnretl notions; 
bospitaiity, however, is found among almost all nations of Uie 
earth and may not have licen wonting altogetlier even upon that dis¬ 
tant coast of tlio “ Lone Star Stole.” 

Between liuebonds and wives no sign of fondness or intimocy 
could bo observed and tliey rarely spoke to cocb otber, but between 
poreiita and ciilldreu affection wos someUmes noticed, especially 
on the Toother’s side. Tbe woman wore not examples of chastity: 
becce bnt few childien were born and ouriuformant never saw over 
two in one family. Widows remarried oa soon as opportnoity of¬ 
fered itself. Cliildren were not oflen visible and those seen were 
mostly bobies. Adult or Lolf-grown girls were scarce in ell tbclr 
bands. 

The Earankawsa suffered do ioterfkrence of onUidereln ibeli 
marital affaire and strongly resented any attempt at soeU. Whan 
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ft band made Its temporary stsy tX Port Aostin, abont the year 
18S9, one of Its wives becsame suspect to Let “ Heg© lord” as to 
her chastity. Ho seized bet by the bsir and pulled her over tlie 
steep bluff) about five feet high, to the beach of the lagoon aud 
beat her terribly. Aroused by her cries, the settlers Interfered, 
but this exasperated the Indians to such a degi’se that tlicy ro* 
solved to revenge themselves by a night attack. They hod a cer* 
emonitl danoe called ‘'ftuidongo,” that night, as It was then fjll 
moon. Cbie f Antonio's wi fo, who was of Comanche descent, man¬ 
aged to notify Ur. Bridges' family of the intention, and Ure Coio* 
nists remained wakefhl after the lights bad been estinguisiied and 
bid themselves in the lumber piled up aboaC the house. After a 
while the husband of tl)at women was seen sneaking through the 
bigb grase toward the house. Several travelliog men tlien stopped 
at the house, all of whom were armed. Captain Bridges advanced 
with cocked gun towards the dusky form In the grass, shouting: 
“What are yoc doing here ? If you disturb us once more, you will 
all be killed by the settlers at hlatagorda and of onr nelghborliood!” 
This waseffectlTe and the man withdrew; the inmates of the bouse 
watclied $i\ night long, but no attsck was made and the nest 
day the band retired to a distance of four milee near other settle¬ 
ments. 


amd costous. 

The Information we can present npon these pointsisby no means 
exhaaelive; thie Is a matter of regret, as the Karaokawa ceitainly 
bad many curious customs of their own, like nil the other aborigi¬ 
nes. An instance of this is the ceremonial weeping referred to above. 

Among their games and pastimes shooting wUb the bow woe 
prominent. They often shot at the mai'kor shot the arrows up per¬ 
pendicularly into space, and their shooting n3atches were rather 
lively. Arrows shot at the mark and sticking in It weie sometimes 
split in two the long way by ano^er Indian shooting at the notch; 
many young men were able to do this at a dietance of eighty feet 
at least, They also threw hatchets at the mark with wonderful 
precision, and rivals often engaged in britwls or egbts with knives 
to settle their “ rlgliie-” They also had ball plays and wrestling 
matches, oue of tbetr names, K^les, q. v., being derived from the 
latter practice. Ko gambling or guessing games seem to have ex¬ 
isted among these people at that time. 
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Tobacco wu smoked by them In great qimntitics in cigars or 
dg&rettes made will) maize busks. Mexican (bsliloii.^ 

As to tbe disposal of their dead it ia not dcfrnlusly known wLieli 
mods they toUowed. Cremating was out of the question, since 
tbore was no timber or bushes in Uie ncigli1>orjiood of Tiespnla- 
OTos bay, and no place of Bei)iiltnre was ever known to exist or was 
alluded to by these Indians. Z^citiisr did they burn tbe lodges in 
case tiie owners dietl; if so, the white colonists wonld have heard 
of it. An I nd ian, about thirty years of age, had been failing In health 
through phthisis and became coo weak to move abont. His tribe, 
wishing to depart for another shore, concUided to leave him near 
Captain Bridges’ Itouse. Tiiey Wei'S dissnaded from doing this and 
promised to take him away. But after tbeir boats had left the 
shore, and it was supposed tliey had all gone, four men brought tlie 
sick man back in a blanket, deposited him in a bosb near the house, 
tiien ran away. Tlte colonists made a provisional tent fbr him and 
hid son, and lie Ilvs<l two weeks longer. Two days after his death 
bis brother came to claim the boy who was three years old and Lad 
been given to Captain Bridges by hie father. 

Wheu a baiiy dlerl belonging to the chief, it was cerlaialj not 
bnriol Lliore; the Indians rsinalned quiet Id their lodges, the par* 
ents w€i*e much Kflllctcrl and a gloom lelgned over the camp, Two 
days after they left for other parts. They appeared olberwlse en- 
til sly indiffei'cnt as to sacred ness of fbsUng or pai'ticular rites In 
reference to losses by deatli. 

further Information on their customs Is negative only. Upon 
inquiry I leiumedthat probably they did not observe whet Is called 
tbe coNvode, kept no piisoneia of war as slaves and did not maou- 
factuis any mats or baskets, but made coarse pottery and knew 
Low to dress skins. There were two men In the tiibe greatly de¬ 
spised by the othere, so that they probably knew tbe peculiar In* 
stiluilon” Of hern)flphrodltes, or men in women's clothes. Cabe^e 
de 7aca also mentions tlie afflarfonodos seen by him. The south¬ 
ern custom of BCrotching tlie knees of every warrior once a year 
did not exist heie.® Fire*wood and otUei loads were earned upon 
the eLou biers, or on the back by means of a strai>. 

'XlMvartoiu (boAm or eaiD^ tobacco Auoni iha losuin* or ih« W«»t when 
Qll pr^QIlM «M drtt olMrvOil. bAve bMB by Or. A. Sraoe 6t Caniw, 

‘*On ih» otymotojiy of choworU te&t«e.''An«r. AaUiropolo^ of WMblngtoD. vol. 
D.ise, i»p. ia^i4s. 

* SboUnuiiM had IhU eu<tea.aac1 Anors tb« CuAtUcMl Ug»l was nVb«d 
IQM Cbe bleadlaa vouda laeicud upoe tbeir Sscca «ec« over; year. 
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VXKTAl. ATTAIKBKKTS. 

Betoie tiescribing vhsc is knows to ss of tUe religions end tmn* 
eoendeni&l ide&s of tbe Texan coast people, I gather nnder tbs 
abore beading a few disconnected I'oinls apt to Illustrate Uie de> 
glee of nenUl developioent aoq aired bj thera. 

Altbouglk tbe women were not loannfkcturers of mats or baskets, 
cooking pots wltb rude oroamente were seen In tbelr camps. A 
block of wood with a rongbl;*wvoaglit human face served as a doll 
to tbe cblldiwo otafaioilj; irbo, when scarcely twoyeaiw old, often 
ran into tlie water of the bny ap to tbeir necks. 

Besides some rude attempts at wood*cai*vlug a beginning of the 
plastic arto coaid be seen in the appliance of a paint, wlilcli was 
either red or hlack, and of a clay prcNiucing a block color. WHb 
theee Ujey palnte\l Agui'es of an!Dials and bumun faces upon their 
sklos and u[>od pots and articles of wood. These paintings were 
far remote from any artistic finish and were bat seldom seen. Tlie 
diigouca were not painted, as tbe bark remained ut>on tbe outside. 
Tlieir tattooing baa been leferred to already. 

The musical Insti'umeols of tbe Uube are desoiibed by Mrs. Oliver 
on page 1$. 

Of their mods of counting tbs immeral series woitld giro as some 
idea, if we bad more of it than lbs nombers ftona one to ten. Like 
other Indians they conn led upon the fingers, commencing at tbe 
small finger and ending with tbe thumb. Of tills tbelr word for 
J\V€ is oonciuslve evidence, for ufit'sa bdbema means 

to any that while counting on tbe me or (afi'tsa) hand tliey bod 

arrived at tbe b/ppest or t^ekesf fiuger, which In some laogtisges Is 
symbolised by father, notber, or old.” The haikia, two, com. 
posing tbe numerate from six to nice, show tliat they then coouted 
tlic fingers of the second i»and. To eay Itoent^.thirtjf, etc., they held 
up both hands twice or three times. 

Other material helps were used whenever compntaiionshad to be 
made extending m*erdsyeor weeks, or reaching high figures. Most 
Indians use sticks Oom one to three indies in length wiien dsya 
Lave to be counted ftom a certain pei’iod, and after U)is period Uirow 
sway ooe stick every day. To connt loads a yoang Earankaws 
used tbe following expedient. Captain Bridges, wishing to con* 
struct a road of sea.Bbc]ls, ordered him to count tbe necessaiy quan* 
tity of sbeUs taken la a wheelbarrow to tbe places designed; be 
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tli«D bad to bo absaQt for a wbllo, and yoong IiKlian kept the 
record of Lie wlicelbaiio^ loa*H by placing for eaob one a atone in a 
row, soisetimea three, eomotiuics foot in a day, and by beginnlug 
a new row for every clay be worked. 

One of the medical or conjuring practices of these Indiana was 
to suck the disease Aoia (be patient's bo<ly. and welts coold often be 
secQ on tlieir akin. Fiopi this we may judge tliat Uieir conjuring 
did not differ materially Aom that of otlier Indisne. They often 
called on Captain Bridges for bis meiUelnea and so they most hare 
been, in cilticsl oases, diatinistful of tbeir own conjurers. 

Tlie Earankawss could not be prevailed upon to common!cate 
their Indian names to the white people and tbna Mi'S. Oliver Icaiat 
of ooe only, Ew^b or Fir9. But everyone had au Engliah or Span¬ 
ish name and many men went by tlte bnrieeqne military and other 
epithets in use among Atnencooe, aa **Captain,’* “Colo¬ 

nel," etc., these being placed before tbeir assumed baptlercal names. 
The latter they diaiigcd fVe^lnentty, thus Oapt^n Jim, e. g., niigiit 
bo known in a few weeks under I lie new esme of Captain Jack. This 
reluctance of acqnainting people ooteide of their tribe with tlieir 
Indian names is freqnent among Pacillc and southwestern Indians 
and 1 found It to exist among the Tonkaw§ Indiana, then at Fort 
Griffli), on the clear fork of Brnsos river, northwestern Texas. Tlie 
Tonkawe will give to their cliildieu Comanube and English names 
besides those from their own language, which they are nn willing to 
coujmunicate to others. And why? they believe tliat when some¬ 
body colls sn individual by his or lier name after death, the spirit 
of the deceased may hoar it and be prompte<l Co take revenge ui>on 
those who disturbed hie rest; but If called in another language this 
would have no effect upon tlie spirit. Thus afler having stepped 
into Hades' domain, aa lodian seems to remember his own language 
only. 

TheEaronkswa lodlans |>os9e36€d a gesture language for coo* 
Torsiog with alien Indians by motions of the hands or body. Mrs. 
Oliver remembei^ed one gestorc of it, to express ‘'nWfUng,'^ which 
is approximately the same ns performed by other Indians for the 
same idea. It consisted in stretching both m’me forward horizon* 
tally with fingers extended, and then making tire Lands or arms 
diverge suddenly. The Akbukisa or Acconcessws on lower Trln* 
ity liver, Texas, had a “dumb'* or sign language of the same de- 
scrlptlod 5 cf. Or. Sibley's “ifessoge to tlie President,*' 1805. 
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For BigoalllTig to a dlfttancso Uiey bad aaveral metlioda. Hiey 
called eacL otUer’a attention hj a wlilaUe, wiiloli was mucU sliiillev 
tlian ours. Oo clear days, geuei'ftlly at uoout they eigoatled news 
by coin m us of scnoke^tn tlieircaiup dree, whicb were alarte<l Aoro 
small pits ID tUe ground, every Indiao licviDg a fire in ^nc of lies 
ledge. TUe oolutun of sreoke was made to aseeod in more than 
twenty difi^reot waye, eometimee diverging or curling up In spii’als, 
sometimes rising op id paiallel Hues. Tlie sUapeof these smoke 
signals was aa Intelligible to tlieir distant friends as spoken lan¬ 
guage, and tUe messages tUos eouveye<l appeared to determioe tbelr 
movensente. Some of tbasa looked like the letters V and Y, others 
resembled eplrrd lines, or two parallel zlgsag lines moving upward, 
Or twin ooltiisns standing close to each other. How these colomns 
Could be made to go up In tlie directions intended for them was 
Dot known to the Informant, and it is possible that the numei’Ous 
prairie and camp flies burolog at night at all points of the horizon 
were used by them as signals also. It la especially incompreben- 
elble, how smoke coaid be made to diverge kirerally Id the mauuer 
seen by our informaat. 


SRUOtOK. 

Or the rellgloue Ideas prevalUng amoDg tbs Karnnkawas noth¬ 
ing is known except what Mrs. Oliver has communicated in giving 
a sketch of their ^^faiidaugo,” wldcU evidently was a misnomer for 
a religions ceremony and took place when the moon was fall. They 
also celebrated It alter very successful bunts or Ashing expeditions 
reseltiog In a bountiful catch. The use of the black diiuk decoc¬ 
tion of the yaupon-leaves* {2Ux cas$ine) was frequent aiuong In¬ 
dians of the gulf coast on both sides of the bllsslssippl aod Is also 
mentioned in Texas by Cabe^ de Vaoa. The Creek Indians pr^ 
pmd it in three different ways and one of these they adopted when 
the beverage hail to serve for convivial purposes.^ 

It was a religious set of theirs, when they sent the smoke of 
tobacco throiigii tiielr nostrils first to the north, then to tbs ease, 
west and south lu an apparently unconeeroed and careless monusr. 

■r'roBMBMd 7Q|»ea orrtpta La Te*U. ne T«z«ne find It Ui Cb« ir«»(ls. not on tfeo 
coui.ile€ »Tid drlAb & M or dwectlen o/ltiniS jujar and allk. Tli« vttito p«ot4o 
MW Of Uiis[mI|>|)I rl*«r So Oi* moio. 

«UonSkr« mj '‘UiarnUoa lesend of Uta Croak tnAUiDa/'To]. a, wkarv 1 luira 
aduucM uiilorie avitlaaMspoe ibo om of Ui«*'maak Drink." 
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Their etaring at theeun, wiienit dieapi>carad into tba saa. Las been 
observed with otUcr Indiana aa well.* 

Tbo Earaakana Wei's fftquantly bsavd to wbiatle, bo( at certaia 
timaa only aod with some apparaot object. Thus we do not know 
wbaUier tliia was foueded on some auperatStloD or not. Tbe tribe 
or tribes ftcquentlog Matagonla bay bad nerer been Tiaited by 
any misaiocaiy, as fky aa my lufcrnnot oonid remember, and of 
tLeir Isgenda and hUtoiio tradUioue aotbing whatever ia koown, 
except Cliat tbay formerly bad Hvely contests with aome of the 
neighboring tribes, tbe Bid^ and tbe Tonkawg. Of former migra' 
tioos of their own people they were entirely nnconacioue. 

Tbe ineiont Crteke r«8KTd«d It u a dIviM favor when (be; could travel at leael 
«Be« diirl»a <^etr Uvee to (be boj of UobUe to mc ibe eoa diMppeorfoc U) la WAMra 




VI- THE ZABANKAWA LAKGUAGE- 


It bas been for a long time a deeldaratnni to etlmologiets to ob* 
tain reliable information upon tLis coast langnagOt nliiuli could 
fUmiab a clan to tbe origin and racial affinities of tbe nation. 
TLis desire has now been gratified, though in a modest degree only, 
and I intend to present tl^ scanty lioguietio mfomation now on 
band under three Leadings: 

1. The vocahuJariea. 

2. The gramraatic elcmeota of tlie language. 

S. Affinities of Karankawa wiUi other languages. 


1. TOCABOLAfilES. 

A- Foca&ufa>7 otMfMd /ton Aliti 17. Oliver. 

a and/gal a dcm6a nA*! (this la) my bow and arrows (putting 
their Lands upon them) ; gni a dia36a iwn (this Is) your boto 
and arrows. 

agnlyaneed^/ from Spanish agiija. 

aba'mmisli don't cry I (os said to children) ; aba'mreisb sntfo I 

gel awaylecai/ (as said to dogs amlcata; withebar]) accent). 

aLiyikayWend. The Spanish amigo was more used among then. 
When wanting to be oo good terms with the whites, tUsy 
proferred the term owupo and said ; nueho amigo f )(6m ahi* 
yika hoitSe, enemy; tbe Zaiankawae called ao several of 
tbe tribes around them. 

abdk, aL^k to kill, slog, and pi. of object ; ni*i yk d6*aln aL6k 
m’ads / am starting soon to kiH deer. 

aknimas, aknimua fo eal; k6in akndmus not eatable, or do not eal. 

iksol to whietU. 
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nis e:xkaksawa lavouagb. 


akw«t 4 n to 

ftkwipl tree: nM akwini I from the tr«$. 
ixajlsh; aquatic on^mo?, tckutA. 

enjpbatio Aun^ry, qf. mil; a&*t imel, ti kffi&u^ya 

ako^mua / am hungry, I wasU to eat bread. 
imbitn Jlour^ ji ^rnhato com Jtour, meal of main. 
anidak to /a2; kS^da anto&k, kS^da owi^ya lAd girl /eU and toept. 
ioftwan, S'naw& moA’« (?) 

aab4liak nov>, prewtUy i lj4lba maskan^ta takina; nali^brtk kw4-al, 
Uira iliechiefhas tPorTced con^imtoua^; now he ie tired (aud) 
toanto to ste^. 
atoii&U! good bye/ fartioeil/ 
aud anoibe, eerp^. 

&i?a (1) thouy you; pron. pars, of aecood pora. aSngQlai^ alao for 
dir. and Indir, okjact: D4*i dwa bdtrfka / yfbsyou. Captain 
Jim iwa koadta Capt. Jim made iifrr you. (3) ^y, ^ine, 
yourt; 4va ko&inma thy mother. 
ava'D (1) dvpouC, canoe; (S) boat, ve9MZ,aAtp. 
bi, b&', kS wind; w6l l>4 etrong wind. 

bi>ak (X) /ndtoa lodge, coifn^ wQloiaiodge, hut, wigvam; gda hi- 
ak to return home; (2) 7?uiian camp; (3) buSding. 
bdkta day; bikca buddma wdl day long poet. 
biwQa to give; ni bdwtia toanakwdya give me mUk; D4*i i«ra kiria- 
m6ya biwQs / give you bread. 
bdboraa, b4lema, b^'hma/otAer. Also occnra Ie aonier&la. 
buddoa gone; buddma w&l tony paK, said of time; bilba bu* 
d dma, gie mesaOa bi,>ak eh^f hat gone, he wSI return home 
toon. 

bddel barrd; ^om Spaa, boril. 
di' oyeter. 

(Uhotoa egg. 

d4n to puih; glde'n k&'da d4o the boy pushed Jte girl. 

d4 tobooco, 

d4n)6a arrow. 

d6 a£n« d6-«to, do'tc deer. 

d&>aCn; Uda term occore in tlio aumerala: Iiaikla d6*atQ nine; 

dd’ttD iiibe ten. 
d6 ova) MR. 

i tooth; 4 tcMQ]4uiafoMA*drbaA. 
dm to Jump, tk/p. 

m 
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inno U> sucX;. 

4Uiofl 

g&^ gd'K v\Ofikito. 

g4 &ni kh an io ttrik* wiUt lian<l, club, elo. 
g4'b gal 6o2d. 

giu dvmtHU cat; fvom Spanish goto; gdla kw6u ftfffan. 
gl6*e&s5ti, gl68*u hoyi gis, gi^s’n ccme, boy! a motbor aald io her 
« 0 H fiv« y«are old; ni-l gl4s’n kvaCso my boy is sick. 
gll4*i, g]u<i ( 1 ) tc(U«rand any liakaua gll6*i mo^oaiea; (2) 

ata, ocean, opoh wcUei^s. 
gueginiA shirt; tj. kwlaa. 
g«&> kni to r«zd. 
b&be; occurs in d6 atn LAbe ton. 

buikla Aoo; compoeea tbs nuroerala: hiyo hoik) a s\z; ba^kla ni'tea 
seven; haikla I'iboma eight; baikia d6-atn nine, 

Loitu to cotoA, capture; hA'i k6ia kuw&l liaiui I ran to caJeJi the 
horse; n4*i b4L4cDa bailD (go and) ootch up soith my father! 
Laitalckii, a turtle epedea, called the 2arge green turtU^ freqoenCly 
found in MaUvgorda Boy, up to Lbi'ee and one^lmif feet long: 

0ielonia mydaa. 

hiyolioikia six; aeoras to stand for kaj'Ayi balkla, abbrer. Liyi 
haikia three U'mss tsco; hiyo lidkn four. 
liftkce to sit; ka'da Mkcs bd^ak the gUi sits in the Aouae. 
h&lba ehi^. 

hau)dlap'ef/y,A<7ndaom9; tAI ikwinl LaiudlaiAfa ti^e is pretty. 

lii4 «, hbla. 11-4 yes/ 
im to sleep; Id !m he wants to sleep, 
yi-sa great, large, taU, ioitJe; Uia opposite of kw&'n, q. r. 
y&iQ potato; not die batata or '* sweet potato/' 
yimuwc man. 

yb to go, to walk, reduplicated y6ya; ni-i ydoiodd'H 5dn lamgohig 
to shoot ducks; iii'i y4 <lo'to ali4k / am going to kill deer; nd*! 
yi I valked oonsldera^. 
ydtso to stand, 
yd'ta mvsto. 

ka folwe, cherish; od-i dira ka Jtoes you. 
ka'da ptW; loothcra addressed tbeir daugUlers by tLls teim: gds, 
ki'da! come, gUi / 

kddia eeUieo; kwiss kddia, see kwlsa. 
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k&li&wan, IfA-awRn (I) to Tnoike, produce, marinfacture, as breafl, ar¬ 
ticles of wood, etc.; n&-l dem6a V4))awan 7 moAre arroioe; 
( 2 ) to groVi eald of onimnls and plants; kw^lnalcwan in tlie 
reduplicated or iterative form; kwi-an youaj; lit. “grow¬ 
ing kwfimiakwan ekwlni? do tiity ^ ^ on uteet 
kait% kati to iaugh; &va katii; kadpnl you laugh! teU (trliy) I 
ka;>iyi 

kanio, kenio breaet! female breasiyUal; kanioroa, hecilamamo^r; 

ni-i keninmo my motJier. 
kaesideUuw&kn to hurt, injure, catue patn. 
kiaeig to found, as maize, etc., Is pound e<l by means of a alone, 
kadpn to l«ll,toeayto, to talk, conferee; kadpn n4-i buhdina gds 
b4-ak tell my /other Ic rcA^ni kcmie; ni*! kaolnisa b^hSina l4 
kafk|m my mother toauto to ejieak to thefaifuT, 
k&io'd, k^i'd crane. 
k&keya/oof,/ee{. 
k(jB dog. 

klalMo u)dl,heaJlky, ia good heallh; ivra kUninma kUbdn? to your 
mother teellt 

kdifii kd'in, bum (1) no I (2) not; kdm oli&yika, see obiylka; I<dm 
aknimue, etc. 

kos&U to ptr/om, do^ to make! nd-i kwiltcld koedta m4»sds I e/toii 
soon huHd afire. 

kdUi kold to haeten, to duiry/ nd-i koU bd.ak I am hn\Tywg home. 
kddo, kddo, kdLn kutue wdl/a (l)pratotocftfcAren; (2) ekichen, 
hen. 

kdmna to knote, to underetand; kdana? do you understand t 
kd'naill gunpowder. 

kowiyl, kuwel horse; frotn tlie Spanish cctooifo. 
kwd-al, kw&l Kred, esJuitaied; dwa kwd>sl! bdkesl you ore tired! 
eil doion! 

kw&n and ka&nakwan to groto; see kdliawan (2). 
kifi'n, kwio (1) Ulfle, snail; (S) youny of animal^ babe; 
gdUk kw&'o ktUen. 

kwdss, kwistoinoie/ more frequently used than kdmna. Nd-l kfim 
kwds 7do no< Amotp; dwa nd^l kwdss? do you A-nou me^ 
kvitolii (l)j!re; (2) nom- prop. raaec<, “Fire.” 
kwdlclio, kwdtsu sick; cf. kwitclil fire, fever-heat being oflen corn- 
pared to dre; and kwi*sl. A'wa kwdtsu? ore you sickf 
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kwiim mcfu, }tidiau tom; kwlsm^^a &recu2,’ gl^’n sktrAmus 
kwiam6vii ealing bnad. 

kwlsa <1) any cloth. toseiUt fahric; nbbr. to gna to go«gdma»g. v.; 

kniss kdtIU calico (h-eu, gtncn, uomnH’tf (Ij'eaa. 

]&-ak goose. 

]d*akniii rOKn(Z; gioUlforra, clrcnUr and disk-shaped. 

lalid-i vkiskej/. 

lAiisJOft, lA’Uliams Aeart. 

inad&nAj^'p. 

mil dettd. 

malikln to lioU; ni>i in s malikia 1 haU gou (said ooce by a 
Karankawa cbild to a bench when falling over il). 
raatclika hafek^; fro re Spanish mOiChete. 
leaivida to marry; from Spanish narldo. 

medin, medad, iud<1iw caNi^'6<Tci dvcik; prob. generic for duck. 
msasfiSi mesds, m’sda by and hy^ after a mkik, soon, at present. 
mud i ? tufj ere f kiss mudi ? tcAere (Is) rAs dog t iwan mudi ? vkere 
is thsboalf 

mnsliawita/er a long vjhiUj all the time., <dv:ays. 
uiuld deor^aftfctionate. 

ndyi, ui-a) it ni-i, nd-! (!),/«pron. pars, first pore, singular, abbre v. 
Inio b’; u* ichd iwa 1 see you. Also for obj. case: iwa oi-i 
kuias ? do you knou met abbr. as: no bivOa kwdtolil give me 
fire; (2) mV' bd'hma ny /athei'; add gal my bow; 

nd-i gh7sD my boy. 

nd'tsa one; ni'tsa buliuina/ec, hoikla nS'tsa aetren. 
ndtawA^o stvttn; die, kiss ndtawa the Jfsl/, the dog is stoimmin^. 
nyd, nid there, yonder; kiss aid llie dog (la) there; wdl nla /br 
off; nd-i awdn Iclii nyd Ine a doat ooer tAsre. 

6dn, Ci'iln to sitool’, ddn dumda to eJtoot arrotos: dwa 6dn m'sds you 
shoot noio! In ibe aenee of “ you may eJioot preaently." 
b's. dss brar; fiom Spaoisb oso. 
oalya to tcerp. 
pi\ black. (?) 

pid pood. In (he concrole as well as la the abstract 

end moral senee; the opposite of tclidla. k£a4t6'oa aknimus 
pid a jn'g is good to eat. 
allekiyl ht'/e. 
aiii'n i sss aha'amieh. 
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t4 ta uKin^, with, deiire; gtU! n&*i iva ta ccn^/ I want you; 
k6ip Li ukba he does Ml wwK to work; gl^’n im li (v41 iJte 
boy tfonft to Jvrnp to a dUtaiue; also signifies boy can 
Jump far oat”; glis'n ti fAa boy wants rnoiaeMs; 

ni'l ti I)iko8 Jwoftj to eft down. Also oaed os auxiliary verb 
for the futore Un$a. 

tihama ( 1 ) to&rMi,aa china, aticka, arrcwa, ate. ;(2) to (ear, aaclotb. 
takiiia to work. 

til, (All, pron. deoj., this, that; he, she, U. 
taioiyika red. 

tiuao 200 , a 2 ao, an< 2 ; ni*i tinno Waldpe land Ouadelnpe; gl6s’a 
aknimaa Unno the boy eala (of it) aiso. 
liakaaa eweet; sugar; tvskaua gll6*t molaaaee; ni<i akiidnana 
kwiain6yi tiakaua-glli l / arn eating bread with nioiaeaea. 
taanakwija mVt. 
teaaalinia, teaelinja frruaA; cf. 4. 

lita'oai liiaoa beef, cow, cattle, be^-meat; Ool. I^oblnaoo tdtsoa 
abik Cbl. RobfuaoA has kSUd a cow. TLe luaaL bad to bo 
specified by giving the name of the animal, 
tilos, tblus U> ran; to run fast; ne biwiia kwiiclii I 16)08, Idlne! 
give mejiref nt», run.^ 

towiraka yesterday; alao referring to poai time I& general, 
tchi (1) fo Bee, behold; n* tcIA iwa Isee you; ni*! iirnn tebi 
I see, perceive a boat; (2) m’CcIiiiwaP iowdoyou doMIt. 
“ how do yoa find yonraelf?” 

tebipn to be on point of; n'loliipn ... Jam going to ; 
n’tciiipn iwa o'do I will shoot you. £tymologIuaUy con- 
sactad with tclii to see. 

tchadtawal to loucA something; val peiHiapa a sepai’ate word, 
tsd'l Uue. 

tcUita bad, obnorioue, wicked, dangerous; im tchnii octopus 
**dsDgcroas fiah;” k6m akoimua ti) iip; tebdufAfa^i 
is not eaten; (it la) bad. 
wi-aan rain. 

ir61, w611, wil (I) «rony, powerful; »6i bi \ sae bij (2) much, 
a great deal of, plenty of; w41 gll4-i much wafer; 4in w 61 to 
Jump to a (great) fo fafte a long leap; wdt nlnfdr 

off, “way yonder ai-l y4 wo! I vxilked « good deal; bikta. 
wdlya^ see kddn. 

wd-ak to lie down; nAi bi’hma wdak, li ira Ay/<cf4erf(7y down to deep, 
lii 
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Bt Voeaiiiiartet oitaiMd CJS S'ntn a»d SallU Wae^tingioti. 
Thd following short series of Ksrankews terms 1 hnve obtaioed 
from tnooid i>ereona, wliom I met among the Tonkawe tribe of In* 
cliftos in Seiitember, 1864, who then stsjed ia north western Texas, 
near Foit Griffin, In Shackleford county. Both claimed to have 
lired when tligy were young for a cousiderablo time among the Kar- 
ankawoa on the coast. 

One of Ujem woe called Old ^^mon; he woe not Jese than sev- 
enty*five years old and it woe a difficult roAtter obtain any re^ 
liable information from bim oo account of an esticmo debility of 
hcKly and memory. He called tJie tribe Kuimkawa or Eiles, ElUs, 
wtstltrii and saw twenty lodges of theirs about or after the year 
1185, near the raoutb of thoKlo Grande, wliick would place this 
portion of the tribe much farther south than we knew them to live 
at that epoch. They wore no moccasins and had a poweri\i| pUye- 
Iqae. Near the coast he had also seen three otlisr tribes walking 
barefbote\l: the Uinai (or Bldai) in twenty'llve lodges ; the Carri- 
203 in five lodges near the mouth of die Hio Grsode and tbe 
Eharlm&me, Eliaimdine or Haodmaio ten lodges. The Bidai were 
then southeast of Austin, the capital, end the third tribe most bare 
been the Xaranames, mentione<l In some Mesican documents. 

The following words were all hs remembered: 
awdtcli^l yruss. 
dwe coBM i co«ie A«r« I 

gnj^ameLet upfi't long ago I spofte (the language), 
hdkso aUigator. « 

bdinheyfre. 

kdhc tobofxo; ka swdnos cfganite. 

koldme /rging pan^ tin bucket (Astec coma/lf f) 

kwd md black horn. 

kwdii pdka mhtte Acres. 

kwd.om, kwomno. 

^anki, niktam 1 come quick, bop/ 
sapd'Dai pdtsim / apeak, tell, converte. 

Bapd*nai na 2 erda;;a pdra I am wry angry. 

Tchankdya Tbokaioe /ndfan. 
tlkdmai beef. 

upst (emphatically r opd*&-£t} long ago. 

(jdhi oiktam a h’tcle man, a poungater. 
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M; other ioformaDt naa a blinc? oM tvoman, not mncL yoangier 
than Old Simon; aha waa called TrwMT>p^o»» on Account 

of having once been with a delegation of Texan Ijidfonato the cap- 
itaJf broiight there by Sam Kouaton. She Lad once lived wltli a 
man of the Karaskawa tiibe for a considerable time, aa repoited. 
The words which abe remembered condrxo acme of Old Simon's 
statements. 

aw4<et corn* f cemt ! 

bikal tiidQtenf tcliakwaml) gUdwnktn! 

k&.aa wani I coma hers I 

;^nk4ye te run, Aurr^*, ft<uUn> 

tapahewi hog. 

w&na i gc avay f orkivtgo/ 

Botli lists were incorporated into the coUectlon of maouacilpta of 
the Burcao of Ethnology and subsequently published in the ^'Gio 
bus" af Ersnnacliwelg, 1S36, Vol. 49, pp. 1S4, lio. 

Tlio email extent of these two lists ren<lers any comparisons dif¬ 
ficult and tiiey probably re^nesent aootliei* more western dialect of 
Karankawa titan the one htrs, Olirorwas familiar with. Many 
woTtIa agree pretty well witb her list. These two Tonkawe In¬ 
dians once had tattoo lines along their nosee, as I was informed, 
and although all traces of these had disappeared when I saw them, 
there is nothing impossible in this. Tbe Karankawae weres^d to 
hare bad tbe same lines, and tbeMssican tribes sroond tbePanneo 
river had them also. I read the terms of these two Uets to Mrs. 
Oliver, bat ahe could not remember having heard any of them. 

The proof *Uiat tbe words furnished by Old Simon and Sallio 
T7ashlngtoo really belong to the some linguistic su^ck se the 
dialect obtained fbcm Mrs. Oliver, and that it tbe one is accepted 
as being Karankaws, the other mnst be considered Kai'ankawa also, 
is furnished by the following coincidences: 
kwi Aoree; kawiyo, kuw4l. 
kw6-om net, no: ko'm, kdra, kuro. 

D&l /, in nap^-nal: n4yi, ni.U 

hika til down (is also contained in tch oA-wamA), hikes to git 
down, 

k4*aa cont/ gi’Iis, gd’s, to coma. 

In the following linguistic comparisons and the grnaimatlc sketch 
only incidental use will be tasde of these two little word-lists, by 
Qsing tbe sign S. 
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Sirs. Oliver olso i*enie(nberc«I a song wonleil m that language 
and lioanl (Voni a worunn of tl)o tribai wlio uttered It in mi es- 
treinely inongtonona suuln, two Unoa at one bieniL, viUiout any 
rise or fall lu the iutouution. It mua os followa: 

kwlki kddii bfiknA akwlnl 
I 41 Akw(i lAI Aksul, U) Uso). Dfi teli&; 
u4ten kfVA» sl6*eaD gia, deniu' u, 

^‘u* 6dn iwA, liaiii43a kwdu kidRl** 

The tranaUtlon rnns aa foltowa: 

One little bird site on a tree, 
be whlatlca, he wbiatlcs, he whletlea, r see; 

One ilctle l>o; comes wlib bow nod arroxv, 

'*! will shoot ;oa, prect; little sparrow r 

When T ntuio lha I’eraark, that tlie use here inaile of o^taa as an 
{ndcdiMte Ai'Ucle, of for nnd of nd' tclii J see, was and could 
not be Aboriginal, elio said tUat 1 wna right, and that tho aong 
aeemed to be uotbing but a ti'anelMloii of a well-known American 
ci'oille'Song of the English langungs; that woman, Lottie, knew 
uioie Kngliali than other equAws, and Also sUoweil hei^self more 
affectionate to hei cblldi'en. The origiool soug probably was as 
follows: 

Little cocJC'Spnrmw ut op In a tree, 
he wIiLstlea, he wbiatlt:s and liins whisttos he; 

a ilttle boy came wUli Ids bow and his arro\?, 
and said: “I wiU slioot ;oa, poor little cucK-epnrrow I” 

A fi agment of another cvadlC'Song was niso remeuiborctl, of 
wbicli tbo two first lines were tlic following: 

KhS'ndsli gl6s‘n, k6>n owlys, 
ii?a bdlivita roSSnus, 

Of this tlte origlnnl oppears to be: 

RoeVaby baby banllng, yonr father*)! gone a lipntlng; 
mother's goos to got the skin, to wrap tbe b:ib; bunting to. 

Some more Ungulstlo mnteiial besides the above Is proseiTed In 
the place and river names of those coast tiRcts, Uioiigli by ti^alr rery 
nature UiQsa names con bo of llulo use to us. Those that could 
{>oseibly belong to the Karankawa language, ave Kopano (£ long), 
Aransnso or Aiansos, Manawbila Creek, An aqua town with Ana> 
cues River and BaooUo AnruqiiltAA, Cameron Co., Gcleto Ciwek, 
an Affliieut of San Antonio River In Karnes County. Two of tlieaa 
p. u> PAPtas. I. 10. lu 
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could possibly be i^edaced to Tonkawe, but not yet to Kamnlciura 
words: Kopioo upon Eopeno Bay, a largo side inlet of Aransas 
Bay, resembles T. k6po! MlotOf concaw, rxmnd; k&pan, UuM^ior, 
inside of, especially of tie animal body; T. kopinek ki^o-u ye- 
ik4wa, nhat becomes black in tlie entrails/’ An aqua 

town, Victoria Co., on San Antonio R., and Anaciias River, afflu¬ 
ent of San Gertrude’s Creek, Nueces Co., may coulaiu T. ina^k, 
manp (lodges, or Indians). 

Seveisl Indian Dames Uiereaboote belong totlia Nahoatl lan¬ 
guage and were imported tbere witli several dialectic tents still 
heal'd in tbs Texan-Engllsh and Texan-Spanieli, by tbe TIascnItec 
Indiane esltled there fcr protecting tlis newly estabKshcil missions. 
TIjue we have Papnlote town and creek in Bsc Co., Cliiitipin town 
and river In San Patricio Co., Atoyac River in Enstcrn Texas, nf- 
floent of Angelina R., runaing into NecLes River (A*t. atoyatl 
rfvsr) and iwrliaps Talpecutc Cieek, Bee Co. Atown,TenocljtitInn, 
formerly stood Id Biuleson Co-, westcro shore of Braxos River. 
Several of these Nabnatl-Texian local names, with Lepancftlan, ai*e 
explained by Prof. J. C. E. Buscbmann, Spuren d. a. S!)r.. oo 
416,417, 
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after a m«3siU. 
Qfligalor liAkso 3> 
aH the lime miishawAtfl. 
t4nDO. 

atoiyt oiMsh&w&ta. 

QH<2 ft, tdnao. 
angry, gee S. vocftloJary. 
OTTive, to g&9; iS. 
arrow d§n6&. 
ai present loeast^B. 
babe kwa'Q; see yoiing. 
&{i<2 tcbOta. 

^Kzml bu<lel. 
dear 6's. 

de, 10; pa^ 98. 

de on j)Oi>ii o/teliipo. 

hee/tite'oa : tlkemAi, 8. 
beef-meaS tits’ori. 
behold, to tebd. 
dCrd kftda. 

Uaefc pdl; ctft, S. 
d^ue tsdi. 
boat ftwA'D. 
dow gai. 

doy gld^s^; Qfktftm $. 
dread kwiamija. 
drso/:, to tdhamft. 
breast, fimaU kanlo. 
drueft tesseUntft. 
bi-ftk. 

by and by mesads. 
eod<n, Indian todye bd-ak. 
calUo kddla. 


fxmp, Indian village or hula 
bd'ftk. 
canos awu'n. 
ca^urs, to liii(tn. 
cat, domestic gdta. 
ccUch, to bftUn. 
cattle tota'oa; beet 
A(TeM|)aCnt to kftSBjdsbuwftkn. 
chCiisA, to left. 
chScien kdtne wdlya. 
eA»e/liAlb&> 

child kwi'D; see boy^ yoarg. 
dgaretle ka swdzias S< 
clolA kwiss. 

come, tc gde, g&’bs; kd'>as S ; 

ewd'S, ewe, S. 
convme, to kadpu; 
pdtsiio, S. 

corn, India/i kwiAm. 
com jtour yd djnhiQ). 
coto tdts’oft; cf’ beet 
crons kedd^d. 
dangerosa tebnta. 
day bdktfi. 
dead indl. 
dear mutd. 
deer dd-atu. 
desire, to td. 

do, to koftdta> kdbawao; dow do 
you dot m’ tchi dwa? 
doff kiss. 

drink, to abwetdn. 
dvcA, canvas baeh medi-o. 
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dugo\U awa'u. 
ioX, to akodmas. 

«a2oUe;8ae akudaos. 
egg ddLome. 
eight boiklA bdbema. 
eiieny k6m ahdyika. 
faii, to Aicdak. 
fiir ojf wdl bitLi tf. nyd. 
fitrtiDell! atclidta! 

JhiJier blbema. 
f.fidy to tclid. 

Jtne pld. 
finger dtdma. 
fire kftdtcbi; hdinbe 8. 
fieh din. 

five Di't«a bvtieiD& 
fioitr dmbatu. 
foot k^koya. 

for a long vhfle mnsLai^dta. 
four bdyo bdkn. 
frltnd ahdyika. 
fiTfingpon koUme, S. 
future lerue oftaa esprass«d by 
ti or tohdpn, q. v. 

^€1 fiioay/ ik&^mmiab ani'a I 

giri ka'da. 
glve^ to bdwfta. 

go, to^ yi; let oe go! or go 
away! wdna! S; / am go¬ 
ing to (dO| etc.) n’tcMpu. 
goodbye/ atcbdta! 
gone buddma. 
good pld. 

in good heallA klabdn. 

goon U*ak. 

gouin kwfaa kddla. 

proM awdtch;fci, S. 

great yd*an; a great deal ofyitl. 

groWj to kwfin, kwloakwao. 

gunpoioder kQ'omU. 


hand dtama. 

Kandeomt haindta, 

haeten, to kdta; /ankdye, $. 

8. ewl*e, S- 

hate, to maUlkta. 
he idl. 

healthy klabdn. 

Aeor^ lihaiuL 
hog tapsbewd. 

boree knwdyl; kwd, kwdn S. 
hofide kdm abdyika. 

Acute bd'ik. 

Avf?^ dmei. 

Aurry, to, aee: IsAeteo, to. 

A>fr{, to kaasldeliuwnko. 

Jtueh! ilii'mmiali) 

Av( bd-ak. 

7ndyb fid*i. 

u^/ur€» tc kaseidehuwakii. 
it, pron., tdi. 
jump, Wdm. 
to am. 

kitten gdU kwdn. 

Antfe eilekdyl. 
knoia, to kndss; kdmna. 

^drye yd*an. 

2avyA, to kaita. * 

liedo»n,lo wd*ak. 
liquid gltd*i. 
little kwS n. 

lodge; /uddin or wHloto lodge 
bd-ak. 

long ago npat 8.; tiiwdmka. 

long poet buddma wd!. 

love, to ka. 

maize kwldrn. 

m<iAe. to kdhawan; kosdta. 

man ydiDawe; dabi 8. (?). 

manu/bcture, to kdbawao. 
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mairy, to mflwiila. 
tefiDakffiya. 
my nAyi. 

fiuAassei l46knu»*gl]d*i. 
noikUo g&', gA'h. 
mother kMibuia. 
fHueA w6l. 
viHsio yd'to. 
needle ogu'iya. 
nice pU. 

TUT^e ba^kift dA'ftta. 

nol k6m; kn6*oin, kwom, S. 

•rtol k6ip> 

Rou a&bdliak. 

tcbdta. 

oeeoA gild’i. 

odopue dqi Uhd^a. 
one na'tsa. 
open vxiteTe § 114 * 1 . 
oytier dt\ 

pad time; ** in times pul:” Is 
oftoo expressed by tawAm* 
ka; long pod buddma wdl. 
per/min, to kosdu. 
p/g toaddna. 
plenig of w 61 . 
pofaio ydm. 
j»uRd, to hdsaig. 
powerful w6l. 

prairie chichen kutpS ndlja. 
preeenily aslidbak. 
pretty Lamdia. 
produce, to kihawan. 
pueh, to ddo. 

gvick / see en4*e, ewe, S; to run 
quick tdlos. 
nissn. 

read, to gwd. 
red tamdylka. ' 
retvm, to; see gd$. 


round lA'Skum. 

mn, to tdlos; 8ee;fdnkeye, ew^e. 
eayy to, or to aay to kodpo; 
pdtslio, 8. 

ecai! alia'umisli aut'o I 
$ea gU4-k. 

see, to tchd. 

aeiyent add. 
trusn h&Ikla pa'tsa. 
ehe til. 
ehip afvd'n. 
gpsgdcEa. 

aftooiylo ddp. 
si'ck kwAtclio* 
sit, to bdkcs. 

eit down I hdka! tobakw&m6) S. 
eix hiyo lialkU. 
to 4m. 

sleep, to !'m. 
mall kwA'n. 
smoke; see doawan. 
tnaie aud. 
soon meseua. 

epeak, to; see gay1am4t§( 8., 
piteiro, S. 

Stan d> to y6tdo. 
etriilre, to gd*an. 
strong w61. 

Suck, to 6nno. 

supar tdekaiia. 

sim dd'Owal. 

sweet tdek&ue. 

twim, to ndtawa. 

talk, to kftdpD; ge;lacQ4tct S. 

toi^ jd*aD. 
teat kanin. 

tell, to ksdpn; ga^lamdtdt 8. 

pitsim, S. 
tear, to tibama. 
ten d^atn bibe. 
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kwUs. 

tiiot t&i. 

Van 

</ane, thy Awa. 
tiiSi ai. 
thou av4. 
tkrte 

<in bucket kol&me S. 
tired kwi al. 

Icbacw t36; k&be, ka, S. 
7b«^we Indian Tdiankija, S. 
too UODO. 

tcoth 4. 

icoth-bneh 4 tesaeldnia. 

{cmeil, to tcbautawul. 
tree akwini. 

turtie^ hryo ^en LaXtbloko. 

Rco haikia. 

vndffratondf to ktjrana 
veseel, mailing avft'fl. 
tocs^^*, to yL 


to Ui. 
tca/ar gll 4 *i. 

wepy to owiya. 

tee/2, adj., klabio. 
teAeref undi? 
teJiiskey ]ab&*i. 
ichfede, to iksol. 
white p4ka, S. 
w/gwam bi*ak. 
wide yA^no. 
toind l>d. 

kL 

wowan's drens kddla. 
work, to tftkiaa. 
yee bi 4 -l. 

yesterday tuffdoka. 
yonder, adr., iiyd. 
yowgy adj., kw&'s; see also 
kdbavan. 

3 /oHn^ of OR/vuz? kwfi'B. 
yo^n^sjsr asLi niktam, S. 



3. GnAiUtATIC ELEMENTS OF THE LANGUAGE, 
PROKCncS* 

Phonology Is that part of gi'anjuiar for which the raost bfoi-ma- 
tion cao be obUined <^*0131 tlio scasUy mater) cd uow ou hand. The 
liulcwe have is just auffloient to show that the Knraulrawa dio* 
lect io question embodied some sounds rarely oocaiTing in £urO' 
peso languages, and that vice versfi others well leprcscutcd there 
did not entei* into the phonologic aysUiu of that dialect. Its syl¬ 
labic stractui'e was remarkably TocoIic» like that of tlie mrijonty of 
languages epoken will tin the IhoiU of tlie United States. 

The c&nsonarUic sounds subdivide themselves Into: 


Erplosive sounds, 

^Sounds of duration. 

snnn 

SOKAJiT 

SUXD 

SONAKT 

Gutturals k 

g 

X 

u 

Palatals Cch 

dah 


y 

Lingiials 


sb 


Dentals t 

d 

s 

n 

Labials p 

b 


w, tu, m 


It appears from this list, that the following sounds, not unfi^e- 
qnent In oilier Norlli American languages of tl)e southwest, are 
not represented in Giis dialect; the labials f, v, the lingual or cacn- 
minal the palatalized 1 (d or I'}, the two dental aspirates of 
English: th and dh and tlm uvular trill r. 

Among the souada uncommon in Indian languages wc find tho 
complex sound d, which varies considerably as to pvonundalien 
and often sounds like dl, dn, tn, and occurs in Eiyowe, Omaha, 
Ponka and otlier tongues of Uie 2fiaslaslppi plains.^ Another is 

‘Title ilnpi^ilenUl •«tiridlin«( wiUi litfeiilla 40^00; itMtHs de ntl, dS.eU) See*; 
kCiiSd, kAJa'd miM; kOd, iMo, kdu, Mrtf; iMrtiAps klao Is AinhlUD jkw. 
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m, which differa fi'om m by being & final somA closing words and 
is proQOuncetl eborC and with Uie Dps tightly closed. Tl)e donlde I 
(II) is gll6*i water, jHi€4t is a voceUc I sqaal lo the tliick I 
of tbc Polish langtiage. The aspirate y Is not frcqnent, and often 
resazcblcs &o L forcibly expelled from tlie vocal tubs; it occurs in 
g^ye, gdlis to come, baydyo Ih^e, In ndyaivnya (S.) My Informant 
said that in prononuoingUieir tribal name, the r was very dlsUnutly 
ottered by them: Kai'dnknwa. The older f^in of tlie name wiis. as 
seen previously, Clacacoct, so tliatbotb sounds, I and r, were inter* 
changeable. &linon Ixaa r In one word, bat r lo the Sj>anfsh words 
borfi and mando becomes bddel and raawida, afnet proving that 
Spanisb r differed fiom tlie r of that Indian clmlect. 

It is curious to observe, thst the snrd mutes here prepondri’ate 
in no manner over tiie sonant mutes (escept in tho palatals), for 
this fhet diflbrs oltcgeiher from what obtains in otbei* laiignages 
of h^orth America. The preponderance of tbc a among tl)e vowels 
appears to have the same cause. 

His vocalic artlculcUioM of tins coast dialect are not nornemus, 
and tliere was a tendency to pronounce tl^ein Indistinctly, as Kng* 
lish people do. The serlei 1$ as follows: 

s& 

c a o o 

i Q 

The short a and e was often weakened down to S as in buffer, 
yioher, and between a and o llie Karankawa bad ao intermcdials 
sound &, 6, as beard in bail, etraw. The vowel a was ajipareutly 
the most frequent of all vocalic sounds In the language. Of Uie 
three softened voweie of German, the Urolaute: i, 6, Q, only & oc¬ 
curs In the vocabol ary, tlie two others being rare lUrougliout Koi tli 
America. The vowels were generally pronounced short; long 
vowels wore due to syniseels only. The vowels were not nasalised 
as they are in French, ClisTu, Tuskarora and especially In KAyowe, 
where every vowel enn become aasalizod. 

Of diiA/hoTt^e the langnsge exblbita a considerable vei l sty, 
ILcngh few of tliein ataud at the comineocement of words. In 
many of the diphthongs Ills component vowels sre pionouuceil and 
accented separately, and when tliey sie, a more ucliaic status Is 
thereby evidenced. These aduJlerine diphthongs are found in the 
large majority of the Indisu languages. A word entirely coin* 
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posed of vowels is owiy& io ue^. Wo nsoot witli Uje followiag 
dipLtliongic groups: 

ai in: Imikai, kuwdyi or kawaf, Ubd4 and kbsi, gal, kalta. 
ei io: k^keya, gll4*i and gllcf. 
oi in: kwiiun6ya. 

Di in: kwidm, kwisnidya. 

ia, ya in : mutdkin, nid or ryd, tesaclduia, ydmatvo, owiya. 
io, yo in : y6'Ui, hdyo. 
yoint yd, ydye, ydtso. 

ail, tivf in: una, a'^ao, moddu and iDddd*a, tdskaus, add, mosba* 
wdta, ndtawa. 
on. ow in ovriya. 

Alternation or sponUDSOOS permutation of cognate sounds with¬ 
out any apparent cause ocenrrod here as well as in a]l otlier piim- 
itive, unwritten laiignoges, titough apparently more in the vocalic 
than in the consonantic elements. Hie latter nUemate in gwd, 
kvd ^0 the roi*mer in ddn and ddn, siidk and abdk, akiidmus 
and akndmas, \}&' and be', dd atn and do*etJi, bdliemaand bd’hima, 
bvNiina, kdm and kdm. 

JcceiUnorron. In many words of tlio vocabuUries tlic radical 
syllable is the accented one, and when stress is UId upon the ter¬ 
mination, or when tiie tenniasl beoomes long in quantity, theac- 
cent ailvaiices to the ultimate syllable: dmel and amd*el, kdta and 
kotd. The few Spanish wci’ds of the vooabuliuies are emplmsized 
upon the penult, which ia tlie tree Castilian pronunciation. 

Ooninalion. Tlia doubling of consonants and vowels is quite 
common and appears to have no other i^esson e«ept that of em. 
pliosiaing. Frotntlie elision in kdhawan oiiginates kd-awan. Con¬ 
sonants are geminated in ilia'mmieh, 4nno, t^uno, kUs, kdssig, 
kwiss; vowela in kwi*al, bd-ak, ga an, yd*aii (and ya'n), l^k, 1 ^ 
akum, kw^an (and kwa'n), ani4-el, dd^wnl. 

<?i 0 upiiig of sounds. VoccJlc gioupe or accutnulatioos have been 
considered i>reviously. As to the groups of coneonanta, we find 
bot few in stances, like 6tsina /mnd, whei’O more than two coaso- 
sants were Joined into one cluator, aud one of these generally is a 
trill or a naaal. Thus we have aktn^mas to sof, gll4 i, gl4-i 
gT6s'n (ojr, haitnlcknfvrffs.kaninmaraofAsr, kassidshowako to hurt, 
kdnmil gunpotoder, pli good, klabdu healthy, snt'n, kadpo and 
tch/Lpn. When elisions take place, vowels disappear and conso- 
n&iita often unite into clusters: Q'bdnds, g* tchi iwa, Oi’ tcha &wa. 

1S9 
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OtLer eoo8oiiaDt*groQps are observed la b&kta day, ^ief, 
gu^ima sUri^ kw^Uo iielc, Uskaua aoeef, tuwdndca yttUr^ay. 

CoutlinatloDS of two conaonauU, eepecially of an a):)>)oalve witb 
a aocind of duration following, aie not uuheard of aa initial sounds 
of words, but conaonaotaor vowels standing single, die fbnser fbl* 
lowed by a vowel, ire die rule. Syllables and words generally end 
In Towels, irlildj provaa tie vociUlo ebaraoUr of tlie laugunge. 

Ifbde of uUaranei. Fi’oid die vocabularies It would appear tlmt 
this language was sot only vocalic but sonorous also. But my in- 
foroiaot stated tUey spoke in “gutttira), indiTerent tones,’* and diat 
tbs '* deep gutturals of their language conveyed the espressioii of 
astretoe fa^gue.” Further explanations elicited the fact, tliat their 
ntterance was luonotonone and indistinct, because they took nei¬ 
ther tlie trotihle of speaking alood nor dlstioclly and often abhi‘evi> 
ated the terms. Tlie ^'eztiemc fatigue’' or '‘anxiety'’ I have ofteu 
remarked In the otterance of Indians on the PaclQc <;oaat. who bad 
Dot more gotUirals lu their language than we have in English. Tiie 
cause of this eppareot “ l^tlgus Ues in thslr laryngeol utterance, 
while the glottia Is left open and in llielr hsblt of proU^acting their 
sentences beyond the supply of hi'eatli which they can coinmaud. 

HOaPBODOQT. 

In the llDguistic materia) before os thereia very little which could 
give us a clue to the grain matic stractureef thla coast idiom. The 
nouns do not appear to have had any inflection fbr case^ and the 
verbs were iofleotsd by aorillaiy verbs—but we have always to bear 
in mhid, that the loforinaat had not heard this language spoken 
for at least thirty-eight years, and that theiefore the ayllebles and 
aouuds ezpresslug grammalic relatloo may have escaped her mem- 
017, 

Jiadvjilicaiian was certainly one of the synthetic features of that 
language and had the function of iteratioa, repeUtionor severalty; 
this becomes apparent from kw&nnakwan to proto, compared with 
tho simple form lifaawan to make, tojprodvoe. to go, said of 
many, ia the reduplicated form of y4 to go. The noun kikeya fett 
is also showing a reduplicated form and 1 take it to be a real plui^al 
of a supposed fonn k4ya/oot; cf. ki6 ta vaiky go In the Comecrudo 
language. From these examples it la not possible to detei'mlne all 

^ 1b ToobwS Ui« cAM'juiSzM, «r wsat atf ptM br nioSi an atiu la (bt coatll. 

tlM of poM^ilUeu to ittoBOua. 
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tie Tftrious Q^cthods of redupUcatcon, fuit from aiiologoru fncta lu 
ToukAwo fli)d PfUcAira it i>cooiM8 probable that the first syUable 
tlie reditplioated ooe. 

Xbe dories of nviMrda is «itijeT faulty or not given in the cor^ 
Ttct order and heuca do depeadable eouolusioDS cau be dra^u from 
it. 

.ProROuue. The personal jTronoun was identical with the pos* 
aessire pronoun, if tbo esarcplea uo corioct> and tide wonld prove 
that itie verb was in fact not a verb nor a Roan-verb, bnt a real 
nouu; time I kill’' l;ad to be expressed by fhyliUiing and I kill 
a eliicken " by my o/a cAieban. The personal pronoun was 
placed before, not afCer Uie noun qaallficd. 

If ttie pronoun of the.first person of the singular allows any in* 
fcrence concerning the other prouoQne, tliey wore often abbreviated; 
we find them abbreviated also when naed in the case of the direct 
and iadirect object. IT&yi, lU-i 7 becomes n’, n£, in n’ t«li4 &wa / 
see you, ne bdwos kwdtciii piVs me jire. It is possessive: my, mine 
in nu*i gal my 2>otf; ni-i kauinma bibSma (i kadpn my motAer 
icanf^ lo ^eah to tJte father. 

^c pronoun of the second person of the singolar number is iwa 
you, {ftou and thy,iki^ie; perhaps we find It abbreviated to a~ in 
tlie term atch^U ycod-bye, fareiveU, if this can be resolved Into 
a tchi U (/) want to see you (again), or (7) ehall see you (again). 

Tlie demonstrative pronoun Ihitj that also served to express 
our Ae, she, <i. 

Other pronominal roots appear in nia, »y&, tAers, yonder, abbrev. 
to y& ; aiul in mudd irAere f <f. m* to: m' tchi iwa? Aom do you do f 

Veriol fnjrection. Fioin the syntocUo examples I conclude thee 
the verb (or the noun having predicaUve verbal function) did not 
inflect for psiaoD, but that the personal prononn was placed sepa* 
ratcly, and generally 6c/ore the We do not know Uow the 

past tense was exprcsscil, though some temporal parUcle seems to 
have served for the purpose. The future tense was often indicated 
hy ti to teisA, toa/U or by Iclidpu io be on thejfoini of, both being 
placed before the verb. 

n&d tA hikSs 7 am going to eiS doicn, I shall stt doton. 

n&*i b4'liiDa U Im my /other is going to sleep, or KonJs to sle^. 

n' tchipn Awa S'dn 7 shoot you. 

Foihoijs is the su£Dx -pn the idea of futurity was iubei'ent also: 
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td kadpn wants h 9 p«aJe { or H may liare b€€n tUo snffls form¬ 
ing A gercmcf or other rerbal. 

T]i« imporative an<i intenogAtiTe sentoQCes contained in the 
cftbaiftry do oot contain 0117 forms differing frois the dsctaratlve 
fonos of tlis verb. Negative atatements were expi’esaed hy tlie 
paitlole kdrn, kdm etandhig aepruate froio the verb; of a pn88i\*e 
verb 00 example woa obUinetIt nelUier do fve liavo any iodUritions 
liom participles and verbals were formed. 

Ofpar^icfes trcuismitted there are only a fbw: a and, oalKlhak 
fiou?, iD*sd8 soon, mosliaw&ta Jbr a hn^ time, tln&o aJaOy tuwdinka 
yesterday. 

Radical s^aUes. The raoTiosyllabio roots, as far as recognivu 
bit (n Uie words of the vocabulary, freqaentjy terminated In vowels, 
but just as oftea in consonants sod tlieir vowels were sliort. Many 
monosyllables in the vocabolary represent bases rather than I’oots 
and also end in coasonrmts, and Uteir brevity agieee well witli the. 
tboi’oughly anaiyUc chorncter of the laognsge. Thus we have add 
sneie, di tobacca, gal bow, &ni i toolh, im io sleep, m^l deed, 
pli ffoody v4l, wdl ( 1 ) large, (2) mucA. 

STFTAX, 

There are no instances In the vocabulnries to show the use of post* 
positions; but whenever l)i*al< is employed in the sense of fn the 
house, to or jrom ike fioim, it sU&ds without affix after its verb 
and at die end of the seotenoe: 
ni-i koU b6*ak / am hurrying lame. 
k&Ma Likes bA-ak (he gM eite in the house. 

A remarkable freedom roust Lave prevailed eoncei'Hing the post* 
tioQ of wonis in the sentence. The direct and the Indirect object 
could be placed after os well os before the verb, for we : 
ni-i iwa ka I iwe you. 
sd-i dem6a kdhawau I maie arrows. 
nd>i y 4 d 6 tn ah6k lam going Co AfU deer. 

DA*i akndmus kwlani^ya / am eating bread. 

nid amdak akwini the tree. 

n&d kwAlchi kosAta m’si^s /toi2^ fnaiejtre soon. 

Tl)e advevb is sometimes place<l after the verb tt (|nftUflee at* 
tribulively, and at the end of the sentence: nid yb w6l /tracked a 
good deal ; ni-i a» 4 n IchA ny A Teeea boat over there (wA 1 nyA^br o £). 
156 
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Nominal aiiO pronorulnal attribute* wei-e plawl before or after 
tlie non n s wlikli they qual i flod. In compou iid nou na tlie Jetermlii- 
ing woitl precedca Uie word qifallQecl: 

Am icbulA ocio/JiM, vis. “ daugcrons flab.” 

6 tesaeltfiiia 

gAia kwuu via., caVa offapHng." 

KarAiikawa liAlba a Karankatca chi^f. 
lAl akftinj ffu8 tm; nd-i WUema my f^her. 
tdakana-glld-j moUum^ via,, “ aweet juice," 

The verb to be was not expressed when in tlie pveaent tense, but 
then the nominal predicate (dood or edjec^ve) waa pieced at Uie 
eiul of the sentence: 
n 4 *l otnAl I am hwgry. 
nA'i glAa’o kwAtclio my boy ie akk. 
ftsliAliftk kwA-al now he ia tired. 

Awa kaninnia klabAn? la your motTitr wUf 
tAI nk Willi hamAIa lJUt tree is pretijf. 

It niostreumlD a matter of doubt, whether ICarsnkawa bad a eul>* 
stantive verb or not, for It cannot be infeiTed from the sentences 
on band, how it woe expressed In tlie past, future and other tenses. 

PEBlVATlOK. 

To Obtain an idea of the mode of derivation in this language, 
all that can be doue Is lo gallier and rubricate the ajizes or what 
appears to be afllxcs. Tliese are prevailingly aulQxea, and only 
one of the affixes, a*, may be euspacteil of being a ]rr^. 

a- occius ill akwiiil tree, and is a pre 6 x, If this noun la a deriva* 
ttve of kwaii (c/. kwAnnakwa to ff/vie); aUo in aliAylka/rfawd, 
^Vfenify, if this ia a derivative of bAlkai “two togctlier.” If we 
regard akrtAiuiia M «ai as connected with kwiam via(ze, or/cod in 
genera), a* has to be ccuaklered 1161*6 as a prefix also. 

Sujtaee of derfvatiow. SuQlses are either verbal or nominal or 
botli slriKiltaiieousiy, 

•Aya, -Ayi, -A-i appears In ka^Ayl tl*ree, labA-l whishey, eilekAyi 
tesnakwAya mtlA. 

•ikaocuunt in abAyiks^ftiid, UmAjikared; perhaps In tuwAmka 
jesierduy, if this has originated from tiiwAinlka- 
•1 is found chiefly In adjectives, as amul hungry, mil deed, kwA'a) 
fired, tAl thie one, lec'l Wue, wAl, w 6 l forge and numeroue. We also 
find it iu kdoinil ounzxnoder. 
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•iDft oceurs in biiteiQa/o^Aer, budiroa gon^ (peihapa a parttoi* 
pie), 6t8iTia Aam?, guBgima sliirl, lAbama htart, kanlnmn iru>the>\ 
a derivative orkaoia fimaU hrsaat; it also occurs is the verb t4- 
baioa to breoA, tear. 

-n is a fteqaent sufflc and appears in tbe following verbs: ak- 
wet4D to drinJc, kibawan to produdy gd-an to Urikej also In nouust 
like kwa'n yotmg, liUle, kanin breast, klabdo lieoJlhg, y&-$>n large, 
2a22, wi-asn ro/n, and la Uis particle snl'a. 'W'bstlier la the Aill 
sufDs, or whether it is tbe remoant of a longer form like 'an is a 
mailer of doubt. 

•na occurs in loimna to ktioio, takioa to work; also In laadb'oa 
P' 9 - 

•s Is verba! and oominal suffix: akn&mos to sot, bdnfks to give, 
gda to conUy kwds to hv>io, tdlos to run; also io kiss dog, kwlas 
doth, t'mue aod !& m^sus soon, hy and by. 

•la occuia io some of the re; he of tbe rocabalary : kaita to laugh, 
koedta to pa^bm, kdta to hoMon; Io noune aod panicles: hdkta 
day, j5^ music, mut& dear, tebuta bod, mudi tcAere? cf. tebadfo- 
wal. 


BDUKES OB A PEW TBRMB. 

To promote all fanbsr Inquiries on the langnage as mucb tis 
fbesible I add some remarks upoo tbe function and derivation of 
some tercaa to U^osc presented pieviously, excluding tbe nnmerous 
Spanish words which bars crept into tbe Isoguiige. Tliese were 
qualified ae such in the rocabulaty, aod if tsol blue le tUe Spanish 
osul, Ibis term has to be added to the list. 

hi is probably not wlixd but tbe verb to blow; wdl bi it hloiot 
hard. 

dh' oyster; tbe original meanlrg Is probably theQ, and this would 
explain di.Lome egg, vis., what baa a sbeJl,” or what is In tbe 
shell." 

db^owal sua. Should tills term be denved ftom tbe word for 
heal aa it Is icmanysoalliero iangm^ss, then I woold consider d6' 
owal as a compound of Vbe adjective wil strong, great great 
beaV’)* ^hus inblaktcbe tbe archaic term for tbe son was wa> 
shll ** fire gieat in Xookawe ti^asb le sun, U^ao heat; in Ksbn« 
atl tdnatiuU svni t6na to be koi. In tbe Cotoname o', 6 is sun and 
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bftitD to catch, capture composes t)ie wci*d bAitnlokn large green 
turtle. 

kaseldsbuwftkn to Aicri is a componnd of kissig to pound. wLiob 
may Lave had otbei sign Ideations besides. From this the esis* 
tence of compound vert>s becomes probable. 

kai^pn to teU, ^eak. seems connected with gw&, kwi to read, of 
'wliicb t))e original menulug mast bavc bees to eptak (Co llic paper); 
<if. t(ie Fnglisb to read (vltit Geman reden, to siieak. 

kntoe w6l yn ftsn, prfUrie cAfcAisaf is j>robabl 7 a «rbole senteoce: 
“hii'd8»™apy*the« (a«)” or ‘‘bii-d-laigo-tbeic (is)." I assume 
^at nyi is here abbreviated into yd. 

Id'Ak goose is art onomocopoetic term, con^espondlng to )41ak goose 
or bratU gooee io Pacific coast languages. Owlya to wep seems to 
have also an ooomaCopoetic origin. 

pdl Uaclb. Hy Infoimant was not«]nite certain aboot tbls term, 
irbich in Cotnecivuio is used In tiiat sense. Old Simon has ma 6faeik. 
Tbe Cotoname dialect has bsl for darA;, bUi^, night. 
yd'ta (Iocs not signify musical fnetrumens, but mieic only. 


6- AFFINITIES OP THE LAKaUAOfi. 

^bDc engaged in comparing the scanty reranaDtsof this littornl 
dialect ffUL otiier tongues now spoken througbout TsEns and Mex¬ 
ico, 1 hrtTe met with llngulatic facts which give us a firm footiiold 
for assiguiog the Kai’ankawa people i ts trne ethnic posi t ion. Wiiea 
tbe langnage of a pcoj>le is shown to pertain to a certain family, 
this (Ices not always determine the etiialc race to which it belongs; 
but in tide western hemisphere It does so ia most instances, he- 
canse here tlie nations which are known to have.exchanged tlieir 
paternal langusge for that of other national bodies by conquest, 
commercial intercourse or other contact are by no means as nu- 
msrooa as in the eastern hemisphere. 

The languages which I bare compamd with positive rea nits were 
tlie Tonkawe on one side and three Pakawa dialects upon tlie oUier: 
Comeemdo, Cotoname and the dialect of Gai’CiaU Manual'*of 
1T$0. All of these are so unlike the Karankaws Uist It takes con¬ 
siderable time to find in them any facts i)ointing to afiluity aod the 
idioms are so unintelligibie to each otlier that tlie Indians of none 
of these three Isngnages could iiave entertained tbe idea that all 
came from a common stock. 
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A7FC<lTY OP WAHANICAWA WTfB fOSKAW*. 

gv?, ( come fare / T. ni^ve oomo hen I w4 ewAn m ikai 
Tedion- 

bdinlolio gnat j’)W turtle; T.o^^loko, o^oWbftn oy«fer, muesiU 
sJafl; Uie aecou^ pail l 6 ko leccLlls tlia Kai*. l 6 kD, baltc uenutng to 
eaylvn. 

Vie-i ] $66! T. Iiibe, yee. 
k 6 (^ budn, kAit T. k 6 ta, ko 6 la 

2 ank 6 ;a lo «'«», lutslen; T. hina, 2 ^^^ rad u pi. h> wtlk, to 

U goiir^; z^sen going. 

Ul, thteone; T. Ule, t^l ihfet th£i cm and nfir. here. 
tcUaW Jee» (ojindj T. yilcLo, jutcLu lo 5M, tofitid; ya, ya* being 
pntijre. 

wil large, greaty ntmeroHs; T. kwilo large. 
v^Qfl lo go, to leave; T. vincii it U golfig (said of a bullet); Id- 
naho wdna ehooUng Mr; sekiialila wineo eeven ehooter; was ni-al 
}uet eOy like Aie. 

AFPDs'TTr OP BAM4KAWA >9178 PAKAWa SIALKOT8. 

(Cora.^^omecrodo; Cou—Cotonatne: O.—Qarclu*). 

akoimus loeat; Cot ^^daejmliime to eat; aknandiule co maa- 

iicote. 

bd, bl' teind or CE Move; Com. pdt i£in4, blowing. 

6, 4'b tootd; Cod. i, iy; bad«Q i <oori^. 
gai bow; Cod. ^ai, kal»ood. tree, xai and /ai paldpla bow. 
kd to looe, lo like; G. kiirai redo pi. kakdva (^elt: cacagun). 
kanin teat, finale breaet; Coo. keDdm> kudo teat aud female ani- 
mai, ken 6 cheei (of mao), 
kl^a dog; Cot. kiasd fia. 
k 6 <), k 6 ^ln, bird; Cot koni^m bird. 
kdm, kill?, kvrb-otp ho / Com. kim; G. a^am, ja^dm not. 
kdmua D know; Con. kim to %uou. 

kwinoakwan to gtow; Com. kwaakio to grovi (plants); kwde 
fhiie. 

ndyl, od*!, nal /; G. na- /. 

pdka Com. p 6 k, puk (In pdpok, |>dpuk, pe> being preBx) 
tfb're. 

pMgood; Com. peld. p'l4 good. 

8DSi% a parUcIe occurrlog in an exclamatory phrase: aJj&'mmUli 
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anS'n, q. v.; Gwcia \ina 8ii6u foi iia infill ?iikal aj»m ftii6u ng 
wjM lu, do not eyo, MaauftI, p- $0; ^ayuim »n6 (I Oliver) ihai tfou 
have lo foaU ibid. ; ^ame&lia au6 (I order) UtaX you have to pra*/, 
ibid. 

til Ai8, th(g one; G. to* in top*'*, topnm the otie (who ia) here. 
apat long ago; G. apa at that time. 

There nrt acTOial other KatfVDkawa terms which seem to be re¬ 
lated to words of the Pokawa dialects; bnt Uie afflnity oot beiag 
ceitoiu and perhaps illoeory, I have gathered them after the others 
tDtc this appendls t 

ba-ftkAoKse, lodge; Corn, waradk Aou«. 

ahhk to fa*W; Cot. witjuke to kOl, yf&toxo he died. 

gl6-5ssn, gl6s*u hoy; Cot. kuwisara «i«ie hoy, little yiH. 

SiB to eUep; Com. -cm to nimet to ^ep. 
roa Uack; Cot. hai Woefc, dark, nfgkt. 

uiktom boy; if H. means “ oot yet adult,” it nmy be connected 
wlUi Col. katiro large, adiUl, graten vp. 

ktthc, ka tobacco; Com. i’h tobocco; or U may bo eoonected with 
Com. /al ?oood, free, pia«. 

Fiom tUo I'bovo lists it appeais that the probability of a linguis¬ 
tic affinity existing between Karankawa and the Pakawa diSJeoto 
is rotljcr strong and will probably increase with further researobes 
made in Galicia’s “ Manual” of 1700 and in the surviving dialects 
of Pakawa. 

Xiie proofs for an affinity between Toakawe and Karankawa are 
rather scarce, but would by tbemselN-os become strong in spito of 
their paucity, If relationship could bo proved to exist between Ton- 
kawe and Pakawa dialects by direct comparisons. !u this direc¬ 
tion I could find only what follows 5 
T. 4^, a'y water, liquid; Com- Cot, 4/ uxUer, liquid. 

T. ad, 4-u deer, Awash hvjfalo, wwcU, Jleeh; Com. cw6, eu-o deer, 
and weat. 

T. Ashui beUy; G. sa’liipok bc^^. 

T. kAla, kAl mouth; Com, yil wyuik; kAm to saS, in T. yA^a. 
T. ;a* in yi'abe, ^A's! Uc^, huek; sA-yai airoto; nin/aslinn wood; 
Com. yai pkwf, wood, fres; -y'. Ear. kAhe (this page). 

T. Akwan dog; Cot- kowA-u deg (sec below). 

T. -UA; in yAtaa;? cheet, breart; G. toots breast. 

Derivatives of the verbkihawan, ki-awanto make, produce, seem 
to link together all the languages just considered. I assamed that 
p. u. rATsas. i« U 
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tliTB verb codlO also hu eiuj)!oyoit inlrftnaitivei; id tlie sense of 
growing; kwHiiiioicwa {o grow. Koans foinioO from kdlmwan 
would then bavo either su active slgiiiOeation, as in T. kw&'i) 
uxman and loi/e, also female onirMl, vis. pi’odtieer" aud Kar. 
kwu n iitUe, vis. “growing.*' This i*cappcare In T. wi^wait 
«mnS (we*, wi* is ofleu ploral prefix), io Com. kwus 
fntit and perhaps iii Cou). pakwai'da morr^ (man), 6. aJc’au Aus* 
vis. “ procrostor.'’ £ikwAn dop fbr yvkwan “ gcDcratlDg” 
(T.) may also belong Iiere, as dogs belong to Ibe most prolific 
onODg the animala. 

I bave also oomporod over two htindrotl words of otiier sguthorn 
Indian laugitages with IDiraiikawa terms of similar or ieiatQ<l sig' 
nificaUons !o order to trace fordier aOlnities or loan* words. The 
langu^ca compared were Caddo and cognate dialects, Tonika, 
Shetiroaslm, Ifn'btcH dm MnskokI dialects, Yiiebi and Aldkapa. 
On account of its prosiraltj to the Karonkawa lands I ex|>octed to 
find a Dumber of analogies (n the latter, hut woe diaa()pohiled, the 
most of them being furnislicd by SLelimosha of Soutlieia Louisiana. 
K. kiss dop; Bliet. kisli; kisb atln is hvne, viz. “ largo animal 
i, 6'li iootkj Shot i ; 1 kiiri pirns, viz, “ tootU-ficsb.'* 
bi'. Com- pot wind; Shot. p4ko. pdku* wfnd. 
ja>ak pooss, onomatop.; Ku’btcbi l^lak, Yuebi ehanUla. 
aro ptk; Ni*bicbi 

y4 tlUe one; Sbet. b&, A ; N&’htcho k^ja, AUk. y4. 

8p6i Com. above, sky and/ocs; KoassSti aba; Tonlkaaitdi’u Vry. 
a'L, Com.; A;f in AUkapa and in Tonkawe. 

k^Q, k» tohucco; Culdo nakl ku’bwa 7 smoke.* lotocco being ydlin 
is Caddo. 

ma biack’, Atak. mol, mulmcl; Touika id6Iu 
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vn. BIUtlOORATinC annotations. 


T)ic " Rclalion '* of Jcnudy wliicli Is of imi>ortfinoe for tlic study 
of mninicrs and customs of tbo Tcxau fxxift hidianiy lias conic doa a 
U> OQi' times in several editions dllToriiig cousidcrably nmong Uiem* 
solves. A naiTAtive running parallel to Uiat in Mni'gry, Dvcouvcr* 
t08> voi. Jii, 120-172 will ho found in B. F. French, Historical Col- 
icetioiis of Louisiana, Fait I (Noir York, 184(>, 3vo), 04-1JH, etc. 
Ail early Riigllsli edition of Joittel ^as puhllslkCHl in London, 1714. 

Adilltional information on tlic AarnirAranyi ti*ibc Is coiitainal in 
Charlovoi:;, History of Now France, iv, 75-77 (r'd. Slice) and in 
Conuel, Topogi^apliic l^osorlptton of Texas, Austin, 1H40. 

JfbiiAds nnd gi*av*es in Aransas County, near Salt Crock on Hynes 
Bay, “ where the Karankawas fbrmerly <lwolt,*' arc described by 
V. Braelit in the Annual Ret>ort of Uio SmlUisouiao JustitntioD, 
1879, p. 442. 

Tiic Araiuma tribe, a peaceable people mentioued, pp. 29 and 
94, 08 living at La Baida del Kspiritn Santo mission, appear to be 
identical with the Xaiaiiames of some Alcxlcan documeots pro- 
oeiYcd in tlio Texas slate aichives, ^ p. 79. In this ease we shall 
have to ossuiDO that the initial guttural ^ wao lost, ami the Klro- 
nonas, wiio lived on Bt. Bernea^d’s bay, may In tliulrnamo repre¬ 
sent another form of the eaiuc aborlgiual u|)pclladon; see ]>. 85. 
Document No. S3 of tlic Texas archives, date about 1792, moutions 
tbirty-two Xaranames who hud run away from tlic missloA of £s* 
piritu SoAto. 
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5W3, 70. 
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Caoqoes, 38, 34, 86. 

CarrixM, 38, 61, 79. 
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Cbomieo, SB. 

Clamcett, 86, 87.46, 36. 

OliaiAle of ccaat, 67. 

CoiAt lafo«B8, 64. 


Coco Indiana, 28.36.80. 

Ooloradp riv«r of TexflA. 38. 80, 84. 
43, 4^ 
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96-98. 

ConUiita, tal>lc of, 111. 

Corpua CbtlaU, 38, 84, 87, 34. 
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Counting, mcLhoa of. 09. 

Cujaaoa, 34, 84, 66. 
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DiapoaaJ ofUta dead, 10,68. 
Doguenaa, 88. 

Doga, 24, 43. 44, 97, 98. 

Dreea, 17, 01. 
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of Koraoka^ra terma, 94, 96, 


Paana of tba couc. 50. 

FIro.tIrfll, 10 , 11 . 

Pire-algnalling, 19,70, 7i, 

PfOra of Ujo coaat, 67. 

Pood of tbo Earaukawa, U, 17. 
68-61. 


Gal*eatofi bay, 46, 54, 

QalveatoA ielaod, 80, 

Garcia, U.. Podro. 88, 61, 96-98. 
Garta, Padre, 26. 

Gatacbot, Aloert 8., 8, C; TbtKa- 
rtjikawa leOloAa, 21-99, 
Gcetare language, 70. 

OciM. city, 39,31. 
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OraameycT. T. W., eorreapondeiice 
of, 87- 

Goeycooea, S8. 
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nunmood. Cbu. A., v; bfDgrapb* 
leaf ootico or Mri. Olirer. vllj 
iho CBj«oc&ba& trlbo oflndl* 
».]$. 

Hm>, SS (&Qd NoU), S4. 

U«rp«, Bdowd de It, SC, t7, S7 
(Not*). 

Ilebobtinot, 24. 

HernA(throdiua, CS. 

Head laiMoinf. C2, 6$ (and Koto). 

Hif oa, l09 de lot, 2$. 

Uolle;. Mrs. M. A., 31. 

laIadelMalba<1o. 2$ (Hole), 34. 

lalA del Pftdre, 4r,, 49. tf.. Dmos 
Santtago. 

Job6 Marla, chief, 47. 4S. 

Joutel, explorer, 2S, 34, 35. 

Ki/OWi, 83, 43, 48. 
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(beDseiraa, 17, 24, 02; >)Odll; 
appearAoce and cosatitDUoa, 
17,24,67-09; caDOoa, IQ. 1C, 
Cl i ciiDdrcB, 17, £3, CG; camp* , 
fires, 10{ cUlelh, 47, 4«, 64; 
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dovnPall of tnc oatioo, 4&^1; 
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BQttlOM, 80<42; food, U. 39, 
61 :blaU)rICBote3 down to 1833, 
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19, II, 17, 03, 64: qaancn and 
caatoow, 16. 27, C7, 66; meDlal 
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acter, 29, 29. 63-07; peraonaJ 
nanea, 70; rcllgloua realival, 
19,71; Boutod OB two mlssloBa, 
28. 39; eottleojeota, 23, 89, 43- 
31, and the nap; ainiUllBe, 
19, 70, 71; tribal a^uoaTiDy, 
48, 44; otenalln. 12; Tocanola* 
rloH, 73, 79,93; wan. 16, 29-82, 
40-01; weapons, 13, 28. 

K4lea, 44. 67, 79. 

Kemper mordered, 49. 

Kicha],89. 

Kirouooa, B3, 44. 

Koleakaba, 28, 48. 

Kopaso, 16. 43, 40, 54, 81, 83. 

EoDjaiD, (^OBU), 28, 34. I 
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KrlwlU, E.,48. 

RBjheodal], Abner, 81. 

Swabfida, 41. 

La Bahia del Eaplhta Santo, 
mlaaloo, 39, 31, e/. 46, 46, 47. 
Lafirta. pirate. 80. 46. 

Laagoage of the Earaak&wa, 78-98, 
Lavaca^, 43. 64. 
lUraca river. 28, 91. 

Lipan, 28 , 39. 89. 40, 41, 44, 61. 
Lodges Or wigwams, 10,11,17, C8, 

04. 

Mallgoe rlTcr, 28, 24. 

MaoaiiQlla creek, 81, 81. 

Maooera and eoatoioa, 1$, if, 67. 

66 . 

Manoe de Perro, 88. 

Ma|) of the Xaraukawa haoiita mid 
Settle meuta; oppoalle page 40. 
Karatlno, 89. 

Marlsmsa, 3$. 

Matagorda, vli, 9, 28, 32, 37, 46, 64, 
66, 67. 

Majca, 86. 

H^eye, 36. 

Modieioe aen, 70, , 

Mcndtca, 28. 

Meotal attaiaiQonta, 18, CS-71. 
Msecaleroe, 41,42. 

Uaecalea, 38. 

M4;e, SC, 87. 

Mlllbrt, 28- 

HlaalooH in Texas, 23, 38, 39. 81. 

46;^. UBobla 
Moral character, 17, 36. 

Muaieal loetrameaia, 18. 

HOUeoprordt, 49. 


NaljBlditebe. 40. 

Nacogdoches, 26, 36. 

Nahcchi, 90, 98. 

NaLaatl local Damoa in Texas, 83. 

Na'isba ipacliea, i'i. 

Nifflce, peraonaJ, 70. 

Varvaea, Paafilode, 28, 

Kaeeea hay, 38, 34. 

Ncecos river, 46, 48. 

Numerals, 69, 01 (aad la Vocabula- 
riea). 

Old Simon, $C, 87, 48, 79, 80. 

Oil TOT, A llco Wllllaras; v, vil, 44,47, 
48, 34-67, 70, 71, 80; biograph¬ 
ical notice, Til, Notes oa the 
Canuicahoa ladlaas, 16-30; 
her TocabQiary, 78-73. 
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TtootM, 88. 
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PBjtllMI, 83. 

riikBWfi,Uasalfl)el^uillj, 33, 37-40, 
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SU Benerd inj. 36. 26. 35, 41, 64. 
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iDdltos, 16, 23, 28, 45-61. ftod 
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SheUaiwli&, 49. 98. 

KIiosIjooIrii hold;, 33. 41. 
dlbk;, I)r.,3C, 46, 66,70. 

Snake luclUos, 41. 

SougA, 18, 32. 

Suffixes, 08, 04. 

SjatAZ, 02, 03. 

TAC3fD0e. 36. 

I'anoaJtpae. $6. 39. 40, 50; aue alM 
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TaJupACBiU. 44, 50, 51. 
tmooDig. 10, 08. 

TAwakaMb, 27, S3. 
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83-42. 

Teias, euu, 88-43, 60. 61. 

Texas (orTHAS) trlboi, 40. 
Tilljavas. 33. 

Tlon6fsfrilij, 40, 41. 

Tlukan trfiUtch, 87. 

TooiAWi. 27. 20, 89. 80, 27, 43, 43. 

44. 70; iaiigouffc, 95-96, 
Trespalaclos bay, 15. 45, 47, 48, 64, 
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Tribal goverumeut, 34. 

TrIotdAd rlTcr, 40. 

VeaAdoe. 38. 

Verbal inflectioa. 01,9S. 
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Weepers, 84, 36. 
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WlebltA tribe, 37,88, 39. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


All who httve rend Mp. Nultnll’a memoir on "An Ancient 
Mexican Hen<l>drees,'* pnbliehec] as No. I of the Museum Pa¬ 
per's !r 1^68, n il I be specially I iitei’eeted iti this s^iid ii um¬ 
ber of her scries of essays iltustrutiiig the Hfe nud customs 
of the nnoieuc Mexicans. Mr'S. Nutinil's knowledgo of the 
Keliuatl language and liev famninrlty with theorigiuni sources 
of lufoiTnAtion relating to Mexico, together with her excep¬ 
tional opportunities for investigation dining several periods 
of residence in Mexico as well as in various Em'opean cities, 
give to all she writes the stamp of authority; while her 
j^minstakiug and thoroughness of investigation ai'e apparent 
upon every page. It is therefore with great satls^ction that 
this second essay is pubiished by the Museum, oed the state¬ 
ment made that it will soou be followed by another of the 
series. 

The manuscript here piloted was received from the author 
in the summer’ of ISdO, and an abstract of the paper was 
read beroio the Anthropological Section of the American As- 
BociutloD for the Advancement of Science at the Indianspolia 
Meeting on August S6, 1890, and is printed in tbe Proceed¬ 
ings of tbe Meeting. The drawiaga iUiiatraliug tbe present 
paper wei'e made under tbe author's direction iu Dresden, 
and ui'e here reproduced by tbo pbotogi’apblo process. 

P. W. Putnam, 

coiuToa or ms MvaRcu. 

QauBRiDOE, Mass., 

SuPTEUfiEB 24, 1890. 
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THE ATEATL OR SPEAR-THROWER USED BY 
THE ANCIENT ^^iSICANS. 


Mr intcrost in tlia apcAr*tlsrower per as waa first aroused hy Uia 
perusal of Prof. Otis T. Mason’s ImiiorUnl roonograplt the 
Tfimwing stlcks in the Natlonai Museutn/’ publlslisd in Piut II of 
Smithsoniaa Report for 1S84. Dr. (fas ULIe’a valuable eontri* 
bution on tlie spear*Uirowers used by American tribes^ duected my 
auentloa to the existence of tlie ancient Mexican atlall, and thus 
gave tlic dii'scc incentive to an InvestigatioUf begun la Oatoberf 
3887, tlie issnlte of wbicli 1 new off&r as a aoqnence to the above 
publications.^ 

As will bs seen, tbs statements about tbs atlatl made by the 
best koown modern aiUliorlUes on Ancient Mexico, are scarcely 
of a nature to enoouinge researob with any prospect of success. 
Time Dr. E. B. Tylor (Filmitive Cnllurc, 1878), after molting the 
inteicaling obseivation that *‘llie Aztec civilisation is ibe highest 
known to have used the spenr-tlirower, in reality a woai)on of sav* 
agsry," proceeds to stale that do not hear of the atlatl bo lug 
in practical use at the Cooquest, wlten it hod apparently fallen into 
cUsQSS.” Otiisr writers, as we shall see, have expressed a similar 
opinion. Mr. Ad. F. Bondelier^ went so far ns to appear to doubt 
its existence and bahitnal use in warfai’e though he states that Prof* 
F. W. Futnara had IdcntiSed tbe Mexican atlatl with tbs tlnowliig- 
stick of tljs Alcutle^iB. 

'CTetev «lla WorililUter (ter tsdlnaer AoteilkM. Dr. Hex Chle. UlUSeUuBpB Uer 
SalArop. GeMUeWAft. Wien. 1»7. 

* At Dr, Hex Ubl« hi * eeniDBnlMeioa CeMd Xo«, ibst. laforaed ne Clini lie bed 
Umb dleoererca w idenUfled a number «r rt|M«ia>UiUee* ef atlntl in che Uoxicar nnd 
tbi^ecedlceseeauiaed m Rlssvberengh'awerfci ltj« le be hoiked Uiei Utia ableeca- 
Bologltt liu ceeUBUnl te uadr ibe ■Uetl. and win inpan before lengUie reeiilteof ble 
tebor. 

* Art or Wer lad Wenbre e/ Aerleat Ifesieeae. Teotb asaoel repen or Ibe Feibody 
iiaoeoa. Cenbridfe.lSTT. pase ice, 2{ece S7. 
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$ TBK ATLATL OB BFBAB*TaaOWB& 

Ur. H. H. BoDcroft^ sbjb tbat, altbongU ^some wiIters mention 
ft bftl^e^tft, ft sort of cross*bow, to Iftuncli tlio jftvsllnf L$ bad not 
fbnnd ftnj description of its foim or tUs mftnner of using it.” Tbia 
writer ftddft however: ''it may be that this bailesta wiis a somewhat 
similar iraplement to that need by the Aleutians and Istiuoians.” 
SsEor Orosco 7 Sorra^ the learned Uexlcao historian, frankly con¬ 
fused that tbs stmetore of tbc a'Uatl was on known to bins.* Ris 
oocDpfttrlotf Sefior Albedo Cfiavero, recognised, however, lu nse and 
even made ao inference as to its constrnction, based on its known 
representations In the Vatican and Aabin Cotilces.^ Professor Val< 
eotani* rec^niaes the existence cf the atlatl and its use by tlie IndU 
ans in Mexico, bnt comments bow surprising It Is '^tliatno express 
fiolloe of Ik was taken by the chioniclere and especially that Cor* 
tee and Bsmal Dias, two experts la Hexican wai fkre and careful 
teporteie, passed !n absointe aneoce over tbe peculiar contiivance 
which they needs most have seen in the bands of their opponents 
and which, for Tarions reasons, oould not Lave failed to attract 
their notice.” 

After reading these eUtements I «as rarprieed to find that there 
existed In the old Spanish Chronicles, a nun^ber of scattered no¬ 
tices establishing, beyond a doubt, tbe general nse and important 
rtte performed by the atlatl at the time of the Conquest. Tbe 
Best step was to rWW to several wdUkaown pictnres of the atlati, 
oowltioed in the Vatican, Telleriaoo Bemeosle wd Auhin Codicee, 
aotimOoMed u such by oOoteseporuy texts. Familiarity with 
t h aee eeabled me to noagoise an onetpeotedly large number of 
rep re se p tatioHS «f lie atiatl io other C^dioee said, what la more 
impoitatat, to tdentify it aa tise ittiserto nknowa weapon held by 
tbe soalptued warrlora on the oo-calM daoriflclal Stone of Mexico 
Skod 00 ha 4 hrtllefls of ^Qbeo*rtEa, T^natan. These carved repre- 
eentationa, and lAaoaloiod ploarea tn tbe Codloea are so minutely 
and earefBlJy axaootad aad so Qlew)y reveal both structure and 
sathod of use that they fully ooapasaata fbr bok of detail con* 
earning these points in tiM Spsmith Obronlolea. Indirect evidence 
aad finally the Nahnati text of Sahagan’s iovalnable Mimiieaript 
HlntorU, wbldi t bad occasioft to stady in Pioretioe diin vrinter, 

•mnsBmm. T«t B.n.iia 

* iiMto AMis«a a* w«zto. wL a n. M. 

»jWinSt SM»4t <• iMeie<9«,>,sts. 

« lUBaia O e faai ae ^ MS PfoMeOve «rm«4kfB. Aetiqurin 8oel«9. UO. 
Ifi 
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contributed to reveal acouplela view of the curious evolution of 
tbe epear'ibrofrer in Ancient Mexico. 

We seen) to see IbenativebonteinnnQeing U,in its siniple, prim* 
tliTe form, tolaunc)) ibe l^ai'poon at the dsb and aquatic fowl of 
bis native lagoons or burl U in savage warfare at his enemy. In 
9012 ) 01*008 pictures we find it exLlbiting elaborate docoratious, cu> 
rione conventiooaJ forms, and serving as a mark of chiertaiuebip 
and priestly rank. We floaliy recognize ceremonial forms of tlie 
atlaU in tbe bands of Aatco deities and In tbe precious emblem 
borne aloft in certain religions processioas. Tbs fbl lowing data 
prove, beyond a doubt, that tha atlatl was in general use, in each 
of these foims, at Uie time of tbe Conqaeat, alUiongh it sooo fell 
into disuse and became ezUoct. 

To tbe Aztec mind tbe erigio of tbe atlatl aod spear was by no 
means aliroiided in obscurity^ but was Accounted for by several 
myths and tradirions. One of these is preserved in a Manuscript 
History written In Mexico in 1576 .' Tbe Kaboatl text relates that 
tbe Aztecs, during iLeir migi atloa, In Uie year 2 Caue, reacbed a 
locality wbicb tbey sabaequeotly oamed Aliaculbuayan in com* 
memoiation of tbe fact that whilst there, ti)ey invented the atlatl 
and yacmitl = war-arrow, or spear. Tiie name Atlacuihusyan in 
this manuscript is ideograpbically expressed by tbe picture of an 
atlatl on wbicb a dart lests. (tfee Pi. itr, 6.) To tbe‘'Mexican 
Hieroglyphic Manuscript from IbeBotuiiol collection^ tbe same lo* 
cality is designated by tbs rebus of a band holding an atlatl. (See 
PI. Ill, 26.) 

JifotwiUistaDding these seeming corroborations, there are strong 
reasons to believe that tite localized invention of tbe aUatl bad ab¬ 
solutely nothing to do wiUi tbe origin of the name AtlaouiLuayan. 
Indeed, tbe probability seems to be that this part of tbe tradiCioD 
took its rise from (he circumstsnee that an atlatl was oceaeionally 
painted as tbe hieroglyph of tbe town. BnC It coold have been 
thua employed for its phonetic elements only. In other MSS.’ 
we find tbe same name equally well expressed by a rebus consist- 

• Ttoi U$. bM b«n sablUned la fMiiwlls Sx J . DMportai, Farls. Far far^ar «ea* 
n«g »r UUa MdtlbB M« D^uu. &)it«rb. I. p. Sl; OtOMO j B«n«, op. oU. I. MD; a. 
CUr«T«, op, ett. A«e oUi«n. 

< U«xlwa anesQlHM, Lord n0Z*bor»Bfb, to), i. 

• Sm Orosco y B«rr«, atUS (0 B iWsrUt aud Aacoelo PaCiSol: Romtim Oeotradooo 
do BoaJoe. Stoako, USS. 
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ing of B Jog from vbicli water ia orerflowing.' On tlie wliola, 
however, the above tradition menu reapectfiil coDsidernCioa aud ie 
of Doiuual imporUnce »od ialet'oeC when corn paired with Airtlier 
tesUiooDj yielded by the pictorial accounts of the Aztec n3igiii> 
tioQ. In each of tlie MSS. mentiooecl abo^e and in Pndre DU' 
Tan’s Atlas tlie Aztecs are pictared aa starting on tbeir migration 
arxoed with bows and arrows only. Now, our traditioo merely 
makes the planslble statemosC that when the Aztecs reaclied the 
Valley ofMesico and were forced to seek their food in the lagoons 
whioh aboonded in fish and fowl, they naturally adopted t(ie moat 
practical ioatrument for aqnatic chase. This was tUoatlatl and 
its inseparable adjunct the harpoon or spear. 

A second tradition recorded by Padre Sahagun^ relates that It 
was Opochtli —a simple mortal ibongU called'a god, who liad in* 
vented the hai poon and taught its ose to tiie Mexicans, as well ds 
that of oars, Osblng-oets and bird enarea. Eis inventing tlie bar* 
poon seemi to explain why Opochtli was also Anti mi tl, for this 
name literally means : water*arrows = harpoons. 

But the use of the spear in warfare was siippoaed to have been 
taught by Hultsilopochtll, tlie hero war^od. A well-known n^ytl, 
to wliicb I will revert, lelates that he had come to life ready for 
warfare, “armed witb a spear, an atlatl and a shield.” A tradU 
UoQ, as recorded by Torqiiemada,^ tells that It was this Indian 
Mars who Intited the Mexicans to battle and bad given them the 
weapons with whicli they fought, namely, the long epeaiw made of 
cane stalks and tipped with obsidian, which they thi'ew wiUi a cer> 
Uin implement called atlatl.” It ie noteworthy that, in the above 

'ThUrstai hw bsan as tnasalng “ ibeplara wtiasM water la 

Tb*t Uc Aral of auaacingaran la U, watan la prarao bf Uia fact ibaa Iq 

Caro«Si*a Oraanar, ula aaota la Trinwd wltii as Moaatan Oia flrat arllabla. 

Ttila voaM (xneaot AtlaeoihoAjM) wlUi ib« r«iij *• atlaeof^ la draw wal«T tVan s 
want sad with CM soenai attaeoUiul * watsr-iJMlM, sod aclaoaio m wacsroafrlar. 

la no taTaiftsSla art ssf ar eba Oil/ or Maxico, raoaatir dlaMrawS (n Oia UniTor. 
alg* l^brarf m Uoaala. Snadao, I had ooetalan to aatatosc ne pArtiaUr camptod naaio 
AUaaaUara, wrIMa lo Spaalah UB» ta aooaBpsnlsd br a jac with oTarflowla^ wactf. 

Boaoiiaaas (UMr sstakiaeba OfSaoastwt, p. to), (iToa eba orleloal aam of Ta«u* 
bars aa SUavboolaajaa and reftn to Basam Tanoa aa bia aQUieriCf. mia «ama 
voeld alfBl/y “ploM of toa wtadiof broobr,” Tep«cmplk(eaJ lastfaienr aaaiaa Co cor> 
raborats tola aiTiariiof^^r lo Bta aboaa nap tta lowa, rapreaeatod^ ,aa a group of 
banaa* a«d a aiaapJad eboreh.la paiotad aabonndad on Ana aldaa bfa wtudiBgatresm 
vbkl) daaerlbaa aararai uonauailf daap eorraa derlDg lu oemparaiifaly briar couno. 

* EfUtoriJ do laa ooias JalTuaTa Bspaia, lib. 1, aa»s xm. 

»Uoaarqala ladlaoa, Uadrtd. ITSS. ' 
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traiditiona^ absolutely no mention is m&^e ot Uie maquaui^ or ob' 
eidl&n a^vonl, or of the lanco'^nor are tlieia any traditional ao* 
connta of their origiu. Although these were m geueral use we are 
tohl by the high authonty Herrera' tliat “ the spear was the wea^ 
OR most dreaded hy the Spaniards/’ Its use end deadly effect 
have, in iXet^ been recorded in at least a few words by each of the 
old Spanish cbronioleiw. 

Cortes relates how the Inlmhitants of a certalo village attached 
his soldiers rhrouin^ many spears and arrows at them.”^ 

Bernal Dia2 mentions Itow, in theSpaJdanls’ first battle with the 
TlPcrcflUans, the ground was stiewnwltli loouraersble epcajw (varas) 
all witli two barbs. “ Tbesot” he adds, coaid Iraveree any sort of 
armor and against them there were no means of protecUon/’^ 

The brave old soldier records later (p. 46) > Low “ tiie Tlazcal- 
lans lind thrown, xcUh throtoers, spenis armed with one or two 
barbs*’ and in describing what be aaw in Montezuma's arsenal <p. 
67), be again mentions: ‘’spears, some witli two and some with 
one point, and thtir iArov>trs'’ 

The AnonycoouB Cotiqoeroi^ describes ‘'spears thrown by n 
ciosB'bow made another pita of loeod. These spears were tipped 
witb obsidian or with very sharp, strong &sU bones. Some bad 
tiiree points and inflicted three wounds at once.” 

Ixtlilsochitl terms the spear, lanaa airojadiza, whereas Padi'e 
Oiiran^ names tt fi^a or vara arrojodlza, literally '’spear whicb 
was tiirown” and characierizes It as ’'a very dangerous weapon, 
becaose, on account of ita barbed hooks like tliose of a barpooa, it 
cannot be removed without making a largo wound — uniesa it can 
be taken out at Lbe opposite aide.” 

Torquemada^ states that a battie was usually opened by a vol« 
ley of “ speaie thrown by means of a shnttie (Jug&dera), with great 
strength and velocity.” ifendredT makes the same statement in 
the same words. 

Padre Sahoguot distinctly nseotlon a that "the instrument with 
which spears weiu thrown was called adad." 

>BlalortA Qraml. U»dria. ISOl, ISS. 

•HIWoHa d* Ku«v» SsptSm eO. LemsKDa 9. SI. 

* lllu«rfk V«rd»det» «!• Ia Ceeeoials, SltdrlS , MS. 9 .4S. 

* BU. loubkleeu, hlsiJc^ MS, ^ m. 

■HIMerU d« iMlodkks, Sr«ilc«, 1SS7 And ISSO, toI. l, p. JtL 

*Of.«U..v:. 6M. 

* BiHerlA BMfwiMdoa, Usxlcd. ISW. p. 

/ BlfWrls dS Hue?* BepsOk, )lb. S> esp. IS. 

p. M. pA^aea \ 19 
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Vrky Diego de Lende' tells oa that the iobabiUnte of Yuoatan 
had learned the use of rrespcna aucf tbe Ait of warfare from (he 
Mezicana and tliat the; had ‘*a certain ira; of Uiiowlng eiiears hy 
means of a atiok, about 9 fingers thick aod 6 poimoi (about 18 
Inobee) long, which atlck was perforated at oae*(liii‘d of it« length 
and with It and certaio corda, the Indiaoe tlirew with atreogth and 
certain aim.” 

finallyXesozomoc^ID his grapliic description of tlis oiilitar; drill 
performed b; the T) ate! u lean warrloia prei>avaU)i; to their rebels 
Iloo against Meziesn supremac;, specifies Ibeir uae of “sticks har¬ 
dened by Are” (raras tostadas) called tiaissonUclU, aud spears called 
The latter had three pointSi he says, and “were 
thrown b; moans of a stick oioe inches long, called atlstl, which 
atlatl was the (Arou«r^arrojailero, of the minaeeclialli.” 

Now SaliagoQ(oj>. at foe. cit<)d)atinctl; states that the barpoon fbr 
kiUlog fish Invented b; Opochtll was named iDinacaclialll, It is 
iutarestiog therefore to actually find Tssosoraoc recording how the 
Tlatilulcans were ordered oat In oaooes, b; their chief, to practise 
thiowing tiieir mloscaohalll at flying ducks preparatory to using 
tbetD, ia hauls against their enemy. This double use for tlie har¬ 
poon or spell’sntisractori]; esplains the somewhat puzsling ase, 
recorded by Clavigoro and after lilm by other wrltsre^ of a cord at¬ 
tached to the apear and fastened to the arm of the individual using 
it. ClaTigero, who is by no means a first rate autliority, hut baa 
enjoyed popolarity, explains that the cord was used for pulling the 
spear ootafW Inflicilng a wound. Now in warfare a firm bond 
oonnecting a mao with bla woonded and inruriated fbe would have 
obvious iDconTeniencee, especially If the barbed spears were as 
difficult to remove as we have been told they were. On the other 
hand, in aqualio chase ecob a cord would folfll the important and use¬ 
ful purpose of securing prey and preventing Ibe loss of the harpoon. 
1 am therefore inclined to agree with Senor Oi’oaco y Beiia who 
expressaJ his belief (cp. et he. cit>) that Clavigero was uncon- 
edously referring to btrpoooe as used for hllllog fish and not as 
used in warfare, in the above paseage which lacks, moreover, the 
support of other evideaes. 

1 Rctt6l«B d* !u do»M TeMUa, ed. Bnusesr d» Bouboorf, p. 4S. 

• Cr«M<a> MflStAia*. U»<6d, lS?a p, STS. 

• HUterle ABSsta. ed. Mor*. JMl, p.S)7. IWaMeair St B«orbgu9, 

9M. CIV. Ill, p. est i H. a. BuerpA, Hsiiv* &mm, tr, p.<iO; A. B&ttMlar, 9. <S(. p. ICS; 
tadoUitfa. • 
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Now Uic ase Uy tlie »ijclcnt Mexican of mi aiwento or strap for 
tlie pHvpoao of III rowing lli« apear iios been stated, in contiwllclion 
to tlie mass of ex*ii1ence, by a few old SpantaL writers wboae words 
bftve been quoted by some modern ancliorlties. In MoUna'a dio* 
tionmy we ftctually find the word trfin8lale<l by onuenW, one 
of aeveral Spaniali wevds fbr strap. Only a prolonged ecarcli bas 
enabled me to &i\A tlie explanation of the atrikingly Inappropriate 
use of the term “etrap” for a wooden tbrowing*etjck. The explana¬ 
tion is AS follows: and thoiigb It may seem, as 1 hope it will, very 
simple and evident, i can affirm that it was most difficult and per¬ 
plexing to find. 

I hav*e aUeady stated that IQeimal Dias mentioned apeavs wIilcU 
the Indians “Uircw witJi tlirowers.” He uses the expieaaion ffrar 
con l(T<ul6ras and it is evident that by Ifrotferct he merely meant 
to express the verbal noon of the verb tfror nliiuh he need imme- 
diatelv before, to describe the action. He employed the expression 
Hrar con Uradera in precisely the same way and with the same 
eignification as Torqiiemada and Tezoxomcc respectively wrate, 
jtjgar eonjugadtra and orrqfnr . . . coa arreyadera. Each of tlieas 
old Spanish conlemporarica thus described in aynoitymoue verbs 
and verbal nouns tiie aotion, to throw (a epeav) wllh a thrower. 

Now tlie word>pcd«ra, fpoia its original meaning of “Ibiowei**' 
has come to be the specific name for a certain kind of ‘'thrower 
a shuttle. The word tirodera, tiiongU it simply meant “ thrower" 
and was employetl In tins sense, os will be shown furtlier on, by 
others than Beroal Diaa, was also used by some old wrlcera for 
the tliiog tluown, namely, the spear, sometimes temed ‘‘vara 
amgadi^.” Tfrodera, however, also meant strap and was there¬ 
fore synony moos with amienfo, the mol’s general term for strap, 
though Its application la usimlly limited to that strap used to fas¬ 
ten tlie helmet under the chin. 

The clironlcler and compiler Serrem, who, I believe, never left 
Spain, but Is known to liave consulted tlie MS. History of tbs Con¬ 
quest written by Bamal Dla*, evidently came across tlie word 
hrodera and, having uo practical knowledge of Mexican 8i>eare and 
their throwera, ioferred that a Ihtidera was an amiento. And Ihoa 
we find him recording^ that the some Tlaxcallans whom Bernal Dlax 
bad seen, “carried spears with amtentoa which they threw with aarh 
force as to cleave a door." 

• Op. oU. Pea, Q., Ub. vi, up. n. 
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Having onco been adraitted and employed In connecUon vitli 
Mexican epoare, the non! OTni^o, Oie false aabetltuce for tiradsra, 
asserted itself and with the recognised vlUlity and success of er¬ 
rors found Its way into a series of books. But its falsity ^od ab* 
solute inappropriatensss are often evident. Just see, for instance, 
how tJtewiiter of tlie Italian text to tbe Vatican Codex^ retains 
this Spanish word and, in describing the picture of a wariior on 
PI. Lxzxi, aays: ‘'that which is held in the right hand Is an ami- 
enie [s^rap/] made of wood, with wiilch they thiow a spear with 
great force.” The English translator of the same text^ rather clev¬ 
erly transiated this as a ifnd ofeoooden tiing. On refining to the 
pictore we find a substantial, well-drawn atlatl !d the warrior's 
hand (m. jii, 16 ). 

Again notice how Pedre Boinn'd use of tlie word is proven to 
be wrong by his own illustraUon. He relates that ‘*a certain im¬ 
age . . . held, with a tlireateniDg gesture, a speav whicli was set 
in an amiento." Examining the picture of this imnge In his Atlas 
we find lbs spear, not set into a strap but distinctly lying on an 
atiatl of well-known form, made of a recorred piece of wood pro¬ 
vided witii lateral fiiiger.pega. 

Tbe Astec word atiatl or stlatli, as it is sometimes foond wnt> 
ten, is 1 ntimately con nected w i tb the verb tla^a = to ai m, to th row 
or oast (Spanish: tfrar), the frequentative of wlilch Is tiatia 9 a. 

E^om this verb a whole serlee of words is formed: 

tlatla^listU = the act of throwing, etc. 

tlatla^lU s 

.ortlstlaxUi > Ibe object thrown. 

tlatlaatll / 

tlatla^l the thrower. 

I7ow we also find the verbs atlauia and ailacopa or ailatlca 
.awiina, meaning: to throw a dart with ao atiatl. 

Coneidevlng t|iat the original use of the atiatl wae io aquatic 
chaee by tiie atlacatl or fishermen, whose name is a synthesis of 
water and ffeuxtti ss men,I veeture the suggestion that tbe word 
atiatl may primarily have been a synthesis formed with the verbal 
.iKran tlatla^nls: thrower end itl = water. This would give the 
Word atlaUufaniy meaning " water-tbrower,” not an unfit name for 

rLerd R]nKBbOroiisb, MmIou AaUqoIUsi. VSl. T. 

• L«rd ElQ|«boroB2li, UcxImb AuUealcjM, «ol. n. 
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tljo lisrpoon* throw«i’ of llie waUr'nen. HofreTer, tins is, as I said, 
s auggsstion only, and I refer tlie <)uestlon of Uie exact darivatlon 
of ''fttlatl" to tbe consideraUon ofMeslcaQ pliilologiats. 

Let us now roviev the scattered testimouy 1 liave brouglit to* 
gellier fion Uie wricing:s of tbe liigliest authorities on Anoieot 
Mexico. It pi’oves beyond a doubt, tbat tbe spear, thrown by a 
wooden atlntl, was not oulj in gensrai use at tbs Ums of tbe Con* 
quest, hut was acknowledged by tbe Spaolards to have been tbe 
most eiTbctual wes|>OQ of the AsUcs. 

Tboee, it seems, bad only adopted It and acquired proficiency in 
lU nsefrom tbe time they took up lUeir abode (o Uie Valley of 
Mexico wiiere Utey found tberoselves forced to resort to aquatic 
oLase. Up to that time tbeir cblef arm bad been tbe bow and arrow 
)uBt as, at the time of Uie Conquest, it was that of tbe Cblcbtmeca, 
of tile Moon Inin Indiana and of those tribes that dwelt inland nod 
linnted chiefly birds and small game.* 

Doiibtleas tlio people inbablting tbe coast regions originally ueed 
tbe harpoon fbr fishing and occasionally in savage warfare, just as 
tbe Aatecs did. Buttbia tribe of fiei'ce warriors and conquerors 
seems to have been tlie first to create a purely miUlary and a cer* 
emonial form of atlatl. 

Wl)rit tbe Mexican spear*tbrowcr was like wbeu it bad twacbed 
its utmost development can best be learnt by axaniination of its 
naraeioos I'eprcsciitations in sculpture aiul in tiie Codices, tbe nxa- 
jority of ffbicli are contained In Lonl Klugsborougli’s monumental 
work, for tbe tbvee specimens of genuine Ancient Mexican atlatl 
preserved respectively in Rome, Berlin and London, aud to wlilcb I 
eball refer more particolarly, ai’e comparatively aimpla and Inoom* 
plete. 

A firal glance at the strange and comples figures on Flatea it 
and (tt may somewliat uoitplus tbe beholder. Wbeu lie observes 
their variety and actually finds that there are no two speoimeiu 
exaocly alike, even among ixiADy taken from tbo same Codex, bs 
may well be tempted to inquire: how can one detsTmlne that these 
aie all atlatl? It is a forCuoaCo clrcumetauce that, when a native 


• • •Till CblebioMi.... w«r* sJwtTfl trned whb txnr And an«v to m to b« 
mdr IS boe(.'< 6*b., tU. hS.x, oajk xuk: tf. sf. M. p. ?«. Tli« bsw 

sad anew la also neordod aa Otaprlsslpal trra eftli«lAbabluoCAerV(eboa««a, Oroaoo 
j Bana. 9 . ou. it. i>p. M, ASI. 
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Artist pictoied a WArrior or doltj with aq atlAtl in one bAJid, lie 
geoerAllj ptmted ooe or more spesn, a abield and a banner in tbe 
other. These together constituted the complete accoutrement oA 
one grade of wer-chiefe. Koir it sometimeB happened that he 
omitted one or the other of these; but, as wtU bo seen bj ref erriug 
to m; index to Plates ii and m it is an esceptionAl ease i?Iien an 
atlatl ie not aacompanied by some other part of militaiy armor. 

In cases of doubtful lookmg atlatl the presence of the spoar, 
as an accessory, may be adopted as a ooQTiooiog proof of a cor¬ 
rect identification. On the other band, the absence of the spear 
does not constitute disproof. Indeed bad I excluded all atlatl pic* 
tuied without accessory spears, from my illustraCioos, I should hAve 
been obhged, strange to say, to relect some of the most important 
representstioDS of atlatl we ha^e; important because of the fev 
whose authenticity is established by the cootemporary texts of the 
Codices contdDing them. 

On Plate H of the Vsttcan Codex A a pereooage is painted with 
what the text terms a *‘blue atlatl" in bis right band (PI. iti, 1). 
His left band is empty and he !a not in strictly milltarT costume. 

On Plates 81 and 83 of the same Codex, war-chiefs are pictured 
bolding an atlatl (PI. iit, 16 and 17) in one hand and a shield and 
banner only in the other. 1 have already quoted the text describing 
one of these atlatl as ‘‘a kind of wooden sling." These cases 
prove that a genoine picture of an atlatl Is not invariably accom¬ 
panied by a spear or even by other parte of military armor. 

Let us examine the few other atlatl identified as such by contem¬ 
porary texts. 

PI. itJ, 2, from the Vatican Codex A, Is described as “a certain 
sort of Ann as a bow28, from the same source is termed ‘ <a cer¬ 
tain weapon which they name Xiuatlatli (literally bine atlatl’'); 

10 is merely named “Sohatlatli” in the text to the Telleriano- 
Remensis Codex. Leaving these “described and labelled " spec¬ 
imens let us pass on to those for whose identification, with one or 
two exceptione, I alone am reaponaible. 

I have endeavored to claasify my collection of atlatl and divided 
them into two claasee. 

C?as# / answers to Pray Diego de Landa’s description being 
usually provided with one or more finger holes at about one-thiid 
of its length. It includes: 
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1 > atlBtl ‘«Fith & single large circular fiuger hole* 7)fpe jpecimone, 
FI. It, L BDd SO. 

la, ? atlatl with a double hole. ViiStjus fFpecimsn, PI. ii, 9. 

S, atlatlirith tno small iioles Id the bod; of the uitplemeiit. Tgpe 
apecim^Ks, PI. i, 4, aud PI. !i, 15. 

%a ?, atJetl 'vitL three holee in the body of the impUmeut. Vnf^ 
^ecimeriy PI. n, 16. 

S, atlatl ^ith two lateral rings attached externally. Type aped- 
mena, PI. u, 6, aud 3,5; also the three existing epeoimeos of atlath 

OUtis II is distiDguisbed by being prorided with lateral fioger 
pegs placed exactly opposite to each other uistead of boles or rings. 
T)^ apeoimena^ VI. in, 26, 90-88; c/*. 16 and J7. 

Let ns take a rapid survey of Class I. 

1, In the hands of scniptared warriors, PI. i, 1 to 5, 65. 

2. In groups of armor also carved in bas*relier, Pi. 8a, S5f 
8, aleo PI. 1 , 6a. 

8. Id the Codices, PI. it, I, 2, 4, 6, 7, 20-27. In this series 
we can diet study tiie atlatl by ileelf (Pi. it, 8a. 85; j, 6 and 6a), 
then learn by ocular demoDstratlon how the index and reiddls Sn> 
gers were inserted Into the hole or boles whilst the other fingers 
and thaiab grasped the handle. 

We have front views, PI. s, 2, 8, $5; ii, 14, 15, 16, and back 
views, PI. r, 5 ; II, 1. 2, i, 5, 7-12, 17, of the hand and inserted 
fiiigeis holding tiie atlatl ready for use. 

We see it also simply grasped by its handle, FI. i, 4; ii, 21-27, 
sod finally have its iostaulaneous though distorted picture in the 
very act of laonchiog the spear, H. ii, 1$, 19 and 20. 

Wc perceive that it sooietiroes is ornamented with a flat cover* 
ing of applied ffealher-wprk, R. i, 1-65; u, 2, 85, 7,10, 11, 12, U, 
15, 22^25, 27, coveied with tiger skin, PI. u, 4 and 5, carved or 
painte<l with trnnsverae bars, Pi. n, 1,21, 2C, adorned will) toru of 
featliers, Pi. ii, 21,28, 24 and 27, flexible tosseMike appendages, 
PI. n, 7,16, or long streamers, PI. ii,9, 12. We observe that the 
atlatl itself is generally painted blue while the decoration is of 
many colors. 

Having leai ned all these interesting details from the old menu* 
scripte, let us leave them for a moment and study ^e tliree exist¬ 
ing specimens of Ancient Mexican atlatl which have come under 
my notice. The finest of lliese is in the Museo EIrcberiana in 
Borne wLere I bad the privilege of examining It closely in May, 

188 
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I8&0. The Britffih MuMara specimen raoks n«sC in ezo«I]«ncy of 
workmanship and is moreover cLs most complete. It atill retains 
one of tbo two flii^er rings made of shell, tliat were origioally at* 
tacLed to its handle. The tlilrd speolmeQ Is at Che Museum fur 
Tdlkerkunde io Berlin, where 1 saw it ia 1868. The three epet^* 
meos coQSist alike of a long straiglit piece of a very hard and fioe- 
grained wood (aapote?). Bach ia provided with aceotral ^‘spear 
shaft groove endiog with a hook or spur and each must have 
origbally had lateral finger rings, attached like those of the Lon¬ 
don specIcoeD. I have much pleasure in aokoowledgiog the cour¬ 
tesy of Signor Cav. Ilgorioi, the director of the KircLeriana Ma* 
seum, to whom I am also indebted for the fb) lowing measuiements 
of the atlatl in the Mexican collection i 

Total length .... 848 mis. 

Maximum widtii (opper end) . 87 mm. 

Moiinum lower “ . 19 mm. 

Length of groove . . . 49S mm. 

Maxhnom width of groove . 6 mm. 

Uioimcim « »» ** 4 mu,. 

This specimen is ornamented with very finely and skilfully ex- 
ecuted carvings, in low relief, of human figures and symbols. These 
cover both sides of the atlatl and extend from its upper eud to the 
end of the groove. TheyinfsA and aeecuffon of the caiTlng Uiongh 
in lower relief recalls that we are accustomed to see on Chinese 
cainpbor-wood boxes. The outlines of the figures atrihlugly re¬ 
semble those of the drawings in the Vienna Codex. Two stand- 
iDg and four seated human figores are carved on the back of this 
atlatl. Oo the front, on both sides of the groove, besides human 
figures, I counted one representation of a aerpeut and no less than 
five finely carved asrpsnte* beads. (It la an interesting fact and one 
to which 1 will revert, chat the serpent symbol is carved on each 
of the three specimens 1 Lave meotioned.) On the space between 
the base of the groove and the upper end of the atlatl a larger spread 
figure of a warrior (Hnitsilopochtli ?) is osa vsd. Mis head is ao 
curiously placed that it is a projection from under hla cUIn that 
fbrms tbe hook or spur for launching the spear. Zu tlie right hand 
he bolds what looks like a donbie-barbed point of a harpoon; io the 
left, a bundle of llgbt darts across which a serpent's head ia caiTsd. 

The whole eoiface of tbe carving is covered with a fine layer of 
porest gold is fairly good preserration. 
lU 
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The British Mnseuro spi^imen also esLibIts trsees of gkitting. 
1 beve come across the recoids of two tiiiovere {timieraif) of 
gold wliioh were sent Ko Claries V by Cortes.*' Tlie second one, 
described as a tiirowerof goldin tiie shape of a bishop’s crosier" 
(nnatiraderade oro i manemde boculo), was of massive gold aod 
its weight is given as sea pfsoade oro, tlie e:ract equivalent of «bleh 
in our weights, 1 liave not been able to dcleroilne. 

Let 113 cast a glance at the hitherto unrecognised representations 
of atlati OD the b&3>kctief8 of Chlclien-rtsa, Tocatan, and on the 
eo-cali^d Sacrificial Stone In tlie city of Mexico. 

]n bis piiblicaUon on tlie latter monument (Anales del Uuseo 
Nacional, Como i, page Si) Senor Oiiibco jBeiTa wrote: “The 
weaiKkOS held by the prisoiiere . . . aie two arrows lield with tbeir 
points upwards. The object oflbred with the right liand docs net 
represent flowers,” as Homboldt and Nebel believed, but ie a 
weapon, aa Jbunuez dotermined. Jt is UkS sacrificial knife, and is 
the symbol for sacrifice. It is made of sMez^teepatl, and not of 
obsidian = Itstli, and Is cliaracUrised by being mounted on a handle 
of wood by wblcli It was held so aa to protect the liand using it. 
li hati a guard (tope), the purpose of whldi was to prevent it from 
penetrating beyond a certetn depth." 

Seuor JaauB Sanche? (Anales del Mneeo Nacional, tomo in, 
page ISS) Itkewlne describes the object hel<l as “a certalo kind of 
scone knife furnished with a guard." Befbreiice to F). i, flg. 6 b, 
will convince the reader that this weapon Is au atlatl, the complo* 
meet to the two spears held in the left band. Tlie same fbrm of 
atlatl will also be recognized Id fig. 69 below the shield held by the 
warrior, besides two speaiw and a banner ssmacpenitl, 

Stephens (lucldents of Tiwval in Yitcatsui, vol. 11 , pnge 809) was 
the first to note tlie general resemblance between the sculptured 
figures on Che "Sacrificial Scone" and on tlie walla of the cliaraber 
at Chiclien*It 2 a. It is strange that this careful observer abonld 
have overlooked the weapon represented in tlis right hand of the 
Clucben'lUa warrior, and described tl^ese warriors as "carrylog a 
bundle of spears or a quiver of arrows” only. 

M. Disii'fi Cbaroay (Les Anciennes ^Use du Honveau Monde, 
page fiOd) made a special note of the truly remarkable resemblance 
between the caiwloga of both monaments aod weut so far aa to state 

> CoImqIod de Deennestoi IoMUoa del Ardtlvo d« ladlu, teoo IS. pp. SIS sod 
KB. 
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tli&t ih6 persocagea oq each carried identical weapoos. But U. 
Cbarnsf deeoribed the weapon beH in tbe rigUt band aa a “sacred 
knife," and Identified it with the ceremonial knife made of painted 
wood, mentioned b; Sahagun (Ub. n, cap. 87). Tlie factla tbaC 
tbe resemblance noted by StepLene and CUarnay, ia a more eignif- 
leant one tbaa eitber supposed. For both of tbeae monaments, 
widely separated tbougb they are, exhibit atlatl of precisely tbe 
same shape, proportion and decoration, represented aa held in tbe 


eaoe manner. 

Tbie rimilarity, wlilch may be partially studied by means of 
Pi. I, is all tbe more remarkable wLen contrasted with tbe extreme 

variety and divoreity of forme of atlatl 
observable In even a single Codex. And 
the likeness of tbe Cbicbeisltza and 
Mexican ecalptured atlatl is sU tlie more 
significant as it coincides with other 
foots which I will present, with my con¬ 
clusions based tberenpoo, in a future 
communication. 

Vieilors to tbe l^ational Mnsenm at 
‘CV'asbiogton and the Peabody Museum 
of AmeriesQ ArcLsology and Etlinology 
at Cambridge can bare tbe prirllsge of 
becoming acqu^nted with these ex¬ 
tremely interesting bas-reliefs by means 
of tbeir admirable casts msde by M. 
D4aii6 Cbsrnay. Tbs four nearly lifo- 
sized warriors ecalptured on tbe two 
stone poets of a doorway in the building 
known as tbe “Tennis Court,” in Cbicben-Iua, are of special impor- 
tstnoe. They show us that besides several long light darts, and an 
atlatl, a warrior also carried a abort heavy spesr provided with a 
laige barb, single or doable. This can be seen prr^eotiog fbom the 
peculiar quivers over the left arms of figures 1 and S, PI. i. A 
quiver recall ing that of fig. 1 and a large spear iritii double barb 
are represented on page 70 of Vatican Codex A. A warrior bolda 
these in one hand (see fig. 1) and a peculiar atlatl in tbe other (Pi. 
u, 8). I was struck by the resemblance of this double barb to the 
one in the baud of the personage carved on the atlatl preserved In 
Borne. Tbe fact that be bolds such a baibed spear point and also 

m 
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s bundle Of light dnrte. leads to tli« foference that tba atlatl be fe 
caived on was jMendea to launch both missiles. It is interestfnir 
to And the ChIchenJtoa warrioie similarly armed,* ^ 

Rotoraing oow to toe pictures of stlatl taken from the Coditsss 
we And that the existence of a 8pos^sbaft groore and book could 
scarcely be loferred from tbe front lieirs (PI. u, U, 15, I6) of 
atlatl of the same type as the scnlptoied ona. 

Indeed the only represenUtions of atlatl I know of. la which toe 
spear-shaft groove and book are distinctly visible, sro those carved 
on tosbas-relieftofCblolieh-Itsa (PI. i,2,S and 4). But as soon 
as tbs artist began to make a drawing of the atlatl held ready 
for Dse or actuaUy launching tbc spear he was forcibly reminded 
of toe important role performed by toe hook. In endeavoring to 
reproduce tois he seems to have sometones exaggerated its pro¬ 
portionate eize. At &U eveDts, he drew it en prfffiii tliongh rc- 
taming the back view of the band and of toe finger holes and 
handle of the atlatl (PI. u, 2,is, 17 . 2 O). This distorted drawing 
was evidently adopted as one of the conventional ways of pictnriag 
an atlatl, and it will be well to bear tbe possibility of exaggeration 
and distor^on in mind whDet studying all pictores in which the 
hook IS visible. It is, of course, quite impossible for ne to judge 
of tbe fidelity with which toe srtietmsy have drawn the proportions 
of toe hook. The erisling epeclmens and tos carved reprodnctlons 
exhibit a email hook not rising above the level 0 / tos sides of the 
groove. On tbe other band, we shall find a prominent book pictured 
in a variety of forms and dimensions and also learn that the Uige 
recurvataon of one ceremonial form of atlatl caused this to be com¬ 
pared, by the Spaniards, to a bishop's crosier. 

In figs. 2, 18, 17, 18 and 20, R. ir, we find the book or spur 
coosIsUng of a square projection. In fig. 19 this is modified to a 
point. 

Figs. 28, 29, 81^4, PI. 11 (from toe Maya MS. of the Dresden 
Bojal Library), flg. 87 (from tos Troano MS.), and 7, 10, 12 
and 18, PI. IK (ftom various Mexican MSS.), exhibit a curious 
recurvatton vaguely recalling toe fiddle-head ornament of the 
0Qgava throwing stick described by Prof. Otis T- Mason- 


' Tb. oorwU WUPOB is a« t«ft haod of fle. 1 u likawlM ivproMeod u bold br 
Wioporoeus* oooJpuirM oa tbo ibmt /mo or ibo IoA door pcM and aloo hj u«m m 
b Couilo d. CbloM».j,aa. la ac acau flu lbTa»*n,od « msToi 
boldiootf <FLu, ie}?ortaonor»fllab? 
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Fig. 34 is Qciqoe and of special cote ou accouat of tboogs repre* 
aecCed aa passed tbrocgli beJ baogieg from tbe atlatl. This 
specinen is from tlis Dresden Maya. U8. and I refer again to Fray 
Diego de Laoda'a statement tbat tbe nativea of Yacatao tised “cer¬ 
tain corda" with apear-throvere (p. 10). Aaolber unionm, 
provided with n flogcr-iing (PI. n, 39), is that eograved on ibe 
Humboldt celt and ideotified by Prof. Valentinl.^ 

Figs. 33, 30, 40, PI. It (from the Dresden MS.), fig. 38 (from 
the Troano), figs, 1, 2,4 ami 5, PI. m, already referred to, termi* 
nate in a more or leas absrply recurred book. 

Passing on to the atlatl of Class IT, with cbaracterlstlc finger- 
pegs, we find the same SQuare proiections as distortedly drawn, 
PI. ni, 2G, and tbe sharp books, PI. iii, 16, 17, also 6, we bare 
already noticed In Class 1. 

Kow that wc have duly studied tbe structure and praeticnl side 
of the atiaCl, let ua iuveatignte tbe Interesting aymbobc and core- 
monial forms under which It reappears as part of the par&pbernalia 
of some of tbs principal Aztec deities. 

RUrrSILOPOCRTU. 

In the vignettes QlnstratlDg tbe accoimtof this hero god’s mirac* 
nlous birtb, etc., contained in tbe Lanrentiana MS. of Sabagan’s 
Historia (lib. ni, cap. i), we find bun depicted with & eLiel4>one or 
more speais and an atlatl. This is curionaly cairsd in tbe sem¬ 
blance of a serpent and is provided with lateral flnger-pega (PI. 
Ill, 32, 38). Tbe Nahnatl text relates that It was blue and was 
named Xinatlatl = bine, or turquoise, atlatl. To find these pictures 
of BuiUiiopocbtli with an authenticated and uomistokable atlatl 
of a bine color, In tbe shape of a snake, is a face of no ordinary 
importancSi for it affords a clew to tbs meaning of the Knbuatl 
names of his weapons recorded elsewhere in the same MS. It is 
several times repeated (op. eft. lih. i, cap. 1, and Historia de la 
Cooquista, cap. 38) that these oonsistsd of a tluhctxxil and a mo- 
maihvaxtU. Literally translated, sfu&cotUf means: blue or (tur¬ 
quoise) serpent. Mamaihuastll is, in my opinion, tbe verbal noun 
of the verb laamdisto cleave, to split, to forco one’s self Into a 
crowd of people, and means literally: ‘^the splitter, tbe cleaver,” 
no unfit name for a spear.^ 

• Two W«xlc«s Chatehlhalw. Pr«Qa«dlQff erUte Is. Aea So«. ArwH 97. ISSI. 

*I k9i ftvitc Uattli* n&nfl mawraMO/t li iwtertllr by rnoOera Fr 1 («n. to 

•'tbt atitk ujvJ fer n&klor Sm," •libbstii U la eet (* M fOAuS vUb UiLa menaief ko 
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Kow RuitzilopocbtU wu not au ideal creation, an abelractdeitj, 
bnt a diatio^laheO T^ar-chitf, about ^lioae biitb and Ufe a balo of 
my til aod rocnancebad bcca posUiainoiialj throws. He was a real 
personage, a easeal, & mortal—also a night jmagifHau and a leader 
of hanks." The wea\K>DS he bad need were actually preserved as 
relics and it was believed tbat some of the i>owcr with which they 
bad once been wielded bad passed into them. For it is recorded 
as an historical fact, timt during tbe Usal terrible struggle of tbe 
Mexicans, Is a time of direst distress, the last of Aztec heio* 
chiefs, Quanhtemotzin, ordeired the bravest of bis warriors to take 
HniUilopo^itli's relics, the *‘blije serpeot" aod the cleaver" ajid 
Venture boldly into the ranks of tbe l^paitifirds, for be wlio bore 
them was invulnerable and could not be vanquished (Sabagun's 
Hist. Conq. 1. xn, cap. SS). 

Whilst it has been remarked before that the ziulicoatl” was 
tbs special symbol of Huitsilopochtli, it has not as yet been rccog* 
nised that this ** blue serpent" t«u a name/&r his pilaii of symbolic 
form. It is not difficult to imagiue why, In the first ease, the set' 
pent was selected &s an appropriate symbol for tbe swift thrower 
of a fatal dart. It is an interestiog fact, moreover, that tbe seis 
pent symbol Is prominently carved oo each of the existing specU 
mens of Mexican atlatl. It is stiU more interestlDg, however, to 
ASoerCaiQ, tiixoagh authentic records, that atlatl, lusdc m the shape 
of a serpent and inlaid with turquoises, w*ere in real ceremonial 
use at tbe time of tbe Conquest. 

It is a well'kaown fact tliat, soon after the laudii^ of Cortes, 
Moute^uma sent him by messengers, as pi'esents, priestly cere- 
monial vestments sod insignia, such as were woru io religions 
solemnities by tii& high priests or living representatives of Astec 
gods.' Among tbs insignia of Queltalcoatl, the tiUe, in this case, 

afoMxA'k or U< Slnfea^J dlodwtkrie*. InUiMSIt It oat; neordeU if tbi niiu 
br Uv« Aae(«ia tfixlMo* tS iHO c«n«l«11ali«n <*<rnlnl. m Ibe XibuiU Mst oT 
Sfhnstin** HS., Ui« flKk BMd for mAklas Sn ie t«m»( ^’UMitivUU * 

(UeU), si)«k (quiuiU). lop ett. IIU. *:(. cap. JX). Hwiiiie SpisUb if<i 4«fariU4i tkta m 
bf^S “lonB <^ 0 ^ lUn, HSfsn amw «r Aara” We knav UiK aU^ka vlUk i>«Idu hir* 
denedbr fire were Uirawn bf lUitU. i«nd SaliiKBfi’f kIS. oOBtaSni xentirvoa niaim* 
lianaafenaa (I'l.lmSS). TataeaiBoe tarais UieM^vims taiUOM" or UelMaiaeill.* 
ba tBaDilaae, haverer, s ‘*Mro laMA^a «fiA iMrtejtoltW" («f. eU. dS9>. Ae Sebesvi 
infariM ua laai incka am^euiKi ethfi rrapl.jrM u aliafu arrays or eveara ««• 
Srvt aolUMiaa (0 « praaaw ar liir^anlos br Ora. It wauid u«ai as cbaufit me lem 
“ran toHids ” *rM a« Bptfro)irlatan>rabilU alcaplr ibarpmae la a polbS m ikr Uiaaa 
U]»]>ad«li 1 i oba)«llif> or Bib-boaa. 

^ Far Uva raafova wbr Uiim Inaifoia icarv Mnt to Cartes, sea p. IS, cay eeiar, "8UA* 
darU or Bead draai ?' Paibody Uumqb Fapara, Vol. I, Ko. 1, UBS. 
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oftlie liigh priest or HuitsilopocliUli Scibs^iin reconU lo tlie Span. 
ieU text (lib. xn, cap. rr) : “ a eoeptro like a btaliop's cvoaisr, all 
Inlaid with mosaic composed of tnrquoleea; Uie npper curve oon- 
Biated of a eerpeat'a head bent or twlatcd over.” Another “ cro- 
eier like the above” laeonmerateil also with the vestmcnte oTTIaU 
ocauteouhtil; a third crosier inlaid with torqaolsea in whose 
upper curve precious stones or promlaent pearls were set” Is de* 
BCi ibed with the insignia of tike god Quctsalcoatl.” 

Die Nahuall text of the Laui'entlana MS. of Sab^n’e Bistoiia 
»mpl 7 terms the first crosier a '‘xica^l (blue or torquoise atiul) 
made entire); of flne tarquolseSf of tbe eerpenl’e>iiead form with 
eerpent's LeadtJie second crosier is tecined a “coa<<5)a^aekT>ent 
etafiV worked in mosaic,” aed tbe Ukiid an &«ca tayntouSIi of beat 
or curved wood, inlaid with staia formed of white chatchilmites." 
Maoy of these presents were fbrwaided b; Cortes to Chailes V in 
Joly, 1M9, wd the deeeviptive inventory eent with them b&a, for* 
Innetetj, piederved many interesting details that complete our 
koowledge of tbe modes of shnictare and omamenutioa of the at- 
lal]. It shows us aleo tliat two atfatl went to Spain as “sueptres,” 
aud that each was accompanied by foikr spears or harpoons " of 
equal elabortlsneas. Ic eeens probable that tbe following entry 
and description were those of TlfdocantecuUtU’e coatopilU or eer* 
peet sUfi: 

A sceptrSi inlaid with ecatletprecious stonesi made like a serpent 
with ils head and teeth and eyes wLicb look like mother.cf*pear). 
Thehaudleia eovered with painted leather and from it hang six 
email tofis of feakl)era.”‘ Further on is tbe entry: *' four liai poone 
with white cbeidian points, fastened to shafts decorated with feather* 
work.” It is a noteworthy fact that the afiaU and tpion togither 
cooatltote a siogle item In another part of tbe same MeinoHa: 
'' idem, fbnr harpoons, adorned with fbalhera, with points of stone 
tied on with gold thread and a sc^tre inlaid witli precious etonee, 
with two rings of gold and tl)e lest feather work.” It is Boaro^y 
Ikossihle to identify this atUtl with one or tbe oilier of Uontcfuma’e 
jiresente descilhed above, although it id net have been one of them. 
It is evidentiy this atlatl Uiat Gomara^ writes of as a staff like 
a royal soeptis fin) shed wltli two rings of gold that are ganilsbed 
with pesils.” His description of the harpooDS is of special inter* 

*C»lM<SeBS*SeMiBK)t«*inSdiwtpani )■ hlitorltCe Bipau, tfenorU. Uifi.i, p.W. 

USsl^t. AATeti. J&91. tf. UlA?|faT«, op. cU., «d. Mota, p. ISO. 
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eat becaoao lie calls tliem ** four tridtnu each vitli tbi*ee polntei 
oi*nBiDente<l h'IUi feoLherworlc of manj colors. The points aie of 
*l>erraeco’ (bone?) and me tied on wlUi g:old tread.” 

Nov ve 6nd (bat Cortse eent, as a curloeity and present to hia 
Gvaoelbe Blaliop of Burgos> *^a sotnetbing like & ci’oeler inlaid 
wiUi precious stones of many colours.”^ So It seems tbst cbe 
three ^^crosiers" were sent to Europe. It need not aeera aetOQ' 
Jailing that Cortes and Lis followers did not recognise or recoid 
tlic true nature of these “cioalere.'* It must be borne in mind tJiat 
when these were received an presents and Ibrwarded the Spaniards 
had not yet acquired a knowledge of tlie weapons used in Astea 
warfare. Then iheee atlatl of eccenkfo slia^e, coetl; materials 
and elaborate decoration were certainly ioteoded to be more oma* 
mental tliao useful. Tliey were ceremonial aod symbolic and were 
destined for nse in rellgiona rites by the liigh priests or living rep* 
rescntatlTea of tlie Asteo del tloe or in the decking ont of their I ra agee. 
Both Tesosomoc {op. city p. 94) and Bnran (op. cU., ir, 81) de* 
scribe HultEilopoclitli’s idol in the great temple of MeEico” as 
holdiog In the right band toJiOt reeemhied a Mcliop'a crosier, made 
in tlie aliape of a serpent, all blue, with undulations ~ In tlie left 
a shield cud fouranows or spears." Jo the great festival io honor 
of tl>is hero'god hold in (he montli Panquetsalistli we are told 
by Saliagun Uiathie liigh-priest, entitled Qiietsalcoatl, 1*01*61110 Idol 
in solemn procession whilst another prleab carried the image of 
Pajnal. These were pieceded by a *‘mac&bearer with a scepbe 
in tlis form of a rDonstrous serpent, all covered with mosaic com* 
posed of turquoises.*** 

It is but lately that I came across the most Interesting pIcUires 
of serpent all ail in a scarcely known, but very valuable and impor¬ 
tant Mexican MS., preserved at titsBIhllotecaNaslonale, Florence. 

The first of these (FI. iii, 29) to which I will revert, dlsUnctlj 
exlklblta the characteristic lateral 6nger rings of Class I. 

Tlie second is represented Is the picture of a pei'sonage olsd in 
thelinbiliffientsofHniUilopoobtliaod (Fl.r, 7) canylng fbur epears, 
a shield aod banner besides the atlati.* 

* de tn«diioa del ArMIvo da ladOa, tma u, i». SM. 

* ef. aU. Aspeedlx m noek n, Aliodliap. H, Mok ij er Tw^oaoMa, <p. ear., it. sea 
who ooflfOoBda tba wobollo aarpaoi atlaU wJtA Ike bnoar al*e «arrial Ja proeaaaJes. 

*Tbla pktsrs la of sxcapitonsl iBvpoWsoco aa It aihlblta s Saad-dma wlUi aMklas 
polau or raaaoblaeca to ika aedamkfazlaae Ikaihar Aaad^draaa |>?asarTad la Vlaoos 
sad lasda IM acreesaat aapport u ea; viawof ia« quaaUoo. fiaatlsn or cd; aaaar oa 
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Tbe serpent^Utl h aot, bonever, «zdu$ivelj represeoted ivttb 
Huitznopocbtli. 


XtUHTSCOaTLI. 

Tbe Gpleodld epecimeQ wiUi {tug:er ringe juat mentioned, is 
painted in tbe band of XivhUeufOlit w the text declarea and on fo¬ 
lio 89 of the same manuscript we 6nd tbe same go«1, with well- 
known attiibuCes, bolding a aboiter aerpeot atlatl besides a shield, 
banoer and four spears. In tbe Vatican Ccdax A (p. 56) he is I'op- 
resented with a blue atlsti (PI. ui, 4) aod a strange bent serpens 
staff in bis left hand. Tbe latter resembles the seipent staff beid 
by QueUsIooatl in tbe Vatican Codes B (21) and accompanied by 
abarpooQ recalluig fig. 1. In Taaozomoc (455) a serpent staff 
'‘costopiili” is mentioned among tbe insignia of QueUalcoatl. 

TEZCATLIPOOa. 

We also find this god with serpent spear-throwen: lo Satiagun’a 
Lanrentlaua Usauscnpt (FI. m, 80 and81), in tbaBorgian Codes, 
p. 32 (PI. Ill, S7), and in the EUmliex Codes (z, 17) (PI. iir, 28). 
in bis explanatory text to lbs latter,* Senor Alfredo Chavero do* 
scribes this as "tbe weapon in the form of a eeipent, the xiuAcoofr’ 
Without, bowever, directly identltying it as an atlatl. 

QOBTZAlOOaTL. 

Let ae now examine anotii^ ceremonial form of atlatl, that 
which we inTariabiy eucoonter in representations of the god Queis- 
alooatL 

We have already fbnad its description among h£oote$aina’s pres¬ 
ents to CorUa. Tbe Spanish text terms it a “croeier inlaid wUh 


tnii SWUrteia nUe ("HMd4r«M «r Studard FMb«d7 Mns. P8p«f«, t, ISS) b>$j M 
]gi«rMMd lo Ii««(bs Attr WfsedM «8p««uiir drtwa M (h« {bUonfes d«afi« sue ]n 
ooDptrlBs iX«m wUb Om OluLmleai «r me TJmbs faMd-Snst coataiMj $n tb« aVote 
6Mar. 

L Mom aad een^are »p8ip«MS eeoMl elevatloa, tu praporUeat Md dcovratloa 
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tnrqiiols^.in whose ujiper curve prcctoiis atones or prominent po&rls 
were set.” Tbe Nslinatl text liRs informed us that it waB^'of bent 
orcniTsd wood on wUieb Wei’s sIats, formed of wliite clinlcItUmites,’* 

SaliAgiin (lib. 1 , CBp. v) likewise describes tbe idol of tliia god 
M boUUng ill bis left band a shield, In bis riglit ‘‘a sceptre like a 
bisbop’s ciosiei’; its top wee bent like a bisliop’s eroaier and it was 
pi ofussly lit!aid with mosaic, But It was not as long as a crosier 
adA Umt part by wbicU it was held looked like a sword-Ui It.** 

Dnran (ii, 119) relatss Uiat this ‘^lesembled a sickle, was of wood 
and palated black, white and red. ^'ear its handle bung a tassel 
of white and black leather.” This authority also states that tbs 
idol *‘caiiied a shield,” but TorguetDsda (op~ dt.^p. S90) stales that, 
besides this, It beld Anely decorated spear, very large, with a 
point of obsidioD of tbs shape and size of tbe Iron points to one of 
our lances." 

Befsi nng first to tlie pictures of i^ucizslcoatl’s weapon in Saba* 
gun's MS, (PI, III, 24 and 95) we recognize In it a recurved atlatl 
willi linger pegs, Its drawing Is evidently distorted | tbs artist 
repiaseiited, as we have already bad occasion to observe in other 
onses, a side view of tlie curve and a fi’ont view of the handle and 
finger-pegs. At a first glance its proportions stiike one as exag* 
gerated, biit not unfamiliar, and it la totai'sstiug to compare figures 
U, 15, Ifi, 19, 20 and 91, Pi. lit, with tiks 6pesr*thiowers 1,2,4, 
5 and 16 of PI. in, aud dO, 37, $6 and 39 of PI, n, Figores 14, 
19 and 50 of FI. ui repinsent speciioena with smooth outUna and 
transverse bands of color which recall Duran's description of 
^'wooden sickles painted.” Sahogun'a illnatiationa however and 
fig* 18, FI, Tii, exhibit ornamentation and have, moreover, a series 
of ainali balls placed along tlie outer edge of the curve. But this 
was, it ia evident, only a conventional metliod of expressing tiie 
fact that these atlatl were inlaid or studded wlUi preclons stones. 
For we 6uJ real bishops' eioslci's repi'oaented In tbs Identical sz* 
trSpOrdinsry manner by native artists, soon after tbe Conquest, figs, 
2 and 3, p, 26. From these pictures we Uaru tbe intereeting fact 
Ukat whilst the Spaniards likened this form of ceremonial atlaU to 
a bishop's crosier, the Mexican arUst, on attempting to delineate a 
croaiev, drew It as he would an atlatl, It quite evi¬ 

dent that tbe lesembtaoce was a very strong cse. 

Few, let ns produce our ci owning proofs Uiat this strange “crO" 
sier” was a ceremonial atlatl. It is generally represented, as we 
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8«en, acoorop4i&l«d bj one pert of m!Utar 7 armor, a eliield. 
Ib Saliaguo's MS., It !s also accompanied, in one metniice, by 
apeara ;bot io tbe Aublo Codex (appendix to Duran’s Atlas) Tes* 
oatlipoca (nt, 19) carries it witli a sbleld, banner and fioo Bp^an 
and ia tbs MS. of Uie BibDoteca Kaslonale it Is pictured as held 
by tbe god of tlie chase, Mizcoatli along with itao spe<u'a, a shield, 
banner and provisloD bag (PI. iii, 14). In this US. tbe test in* 
forros ns that It was naaed Mixcoctl «onogwt<. As we have seen, 
Fray Sabaguo, recorded tbe name as Aeca xonecuOli lo tlie Lauien- 
tianaUS. of bis Hlatoria. Back of these names for tbe cui*ved 
acisti seems to be, in tbe first case, descriptlre of its form. 

Tbe word ** soDecoilli" or zouoqultl" la, I abould eay, aeyO' 



BlsbopZttiuTijk IrMlOtbep ot Vsxleo. ArehSiMiop MoaioCKr. If8. 
teJIarUnO'BUMAtIfl Codax.p. SO. t»r7 etHesKO. 1670. 


tbesis of tbe verbs xotia to cat, to csrva, to bew, or a«^ochoa = 
to bend or fold sometbing, sod necuiloa ss to twist or bend some' 
tbiDg. It would, tberefore, only mean *'ibst wblcb is curved, 
twisted or beat.’' Cei'taio loaves of bread, made dtiring tlie feast of 
tbe god Macnllso^ltl, were also oamed *'xoneouUU/* We are 
told by Saliagua (i, 14) that tliese were of Uie form of a eti oke 
of falling liglitoiog.’' Ur. B^rni SimioD, I& a note to Lis admir¬ 
able trsoslatlon of Sahagoo’e Historla (p. 62), describes these os 
*» loaves of tbe form of ao S." 


The &ct tliat a strobe of Ughtniog was symbolised by a cei Caln 
form termed " xoDCCuilU,'' and that tbte was tbe name of a cere* 
nonial form of atlatl IDumiDee a whole series of obscure pas* 
eages. Duran bas recorded that Tl&loe’s emblem “was of carved 
wood sAoped libs a strops o/ U^lttning" (i, p, 606). He also re* 
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lates that TlaWs itWI held in ItU right h&nd ‘‘a alrokeoflighlninff 
of vwtdf painted pnrpU.’* Tills was UDdnioted, liks a stroUs of 
wavy lightning falling from tho cioads to the ground (if, 186 ). 
TezozoiDOO (4S4) and Orosco y Barra (iit,S60) tell us tli&i Tlaloo’a 
staff was called llapaiic^duitl or ** staff casting out lightning.’* 

To examine Ti&loc*9 emblems further would be to transgress ht- 
jond tlie limit of my sahjecl. SuOlce it, therefore, to have been 
confiimed in the knowledge that lightning and swift destructlOD 
wsrs aynibolized by a certain caiwed form, and that this form was 
that of accrsnonlal atlatl. 

It seems se thongb one could discern the lias of thought toat 
led toe aocient ifezlcans to sasodate lightning and (the closely 
allied) serpent aymbolism wicli their military arm for throwing fa* 
tal mlasiles. They may have done so at first with Uie belief and 
hope of endowing tJielr atlatl with the qualities they recognized 
in both dssUuctire forces. It is easy to understand liow, by grad> 
ual transition the forces themselves sliouhl come to be symbolised 
by the weapons and that these should bcconis moi s and more sni* 
bleinatiQ aud depart from their priraitiTe form. This transition was 
taking place at tJie time of the Cong nest and had reached Its max* 
Imam in Qnetzalcoatl’s and Tlaloc’s liglitoingdiurler and Ilultsllo* 
pochtli's xluhcoatl or turquoise serpent. But even in these cere' 
monial emblems tliefbrm and idea of the atlstl were far from being 
abandoned and were everpresent. Kotbing proves this moi'e clearly 
than a flgure of speeoii preserved by Fadre Olmos.' From him 
we learn tliat, to expi'ese toe idea tost wg might render hy the 
pbmae, “ He emote the people,” meaning a visiUUon of famine or 
pestilence, christianized Idoxicsns reads use of so ancient meta¬ 
phor and said, “He Laris (with) tlie sUJtcoail, the mamaVivatUi 
upon there." 

Let US now hastily review the atlatl represented with 

TtZOATUPOOA. 

We have found him with the serpent, atlatl, PL in, 27, 28,80 and 
81, and wito the ligLtnlDg*atlatl, FI. tii, 18,19. 

Duran (ir, 108) aod Tezozomoc (109) give a valuable indica¬ 
tion by tellmg ns that, to each town, there were two different Idols 
of Tezcatlipoca. 

In the great temples of Tezcooo and the mty of Mexico one 

><3rtiDiBaire da la Jeapte KaLoMl, ddKtoa IUibI SJb4m, Parts. ISIS. p. SS?. 
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image iraB sefited; is Its left heed were & ableld end four spears aod 
m tbs light a spear. Hie arm was raised in threateuiug gesture as 
tboogb be wished to throw it end this spear was placed in an ^‘am> 
ientosatlatl/' 

Both of these autboriUcs gire ns pictures, by oattTe artists, of 
this idol (fig. 4 A, S,) and both agiee in 
their description of the secood Idol. 

It Gamed also Jim' spearg but we &re told 
tbat in the other hand it beld a fan" of 
precious feetbeis. These were green and 
yellow and were fastened to a circular plate 
of burnished gold like a mirror . . . wliioh 
fan was celled ‘^y tiaebiayao,” Duran’s 
Ulostration corresponds to this description 
but pictures tbs circular plats as a hollow 
ciicle divided by lines into four portions. 

Reference to Tescatlipoea’s picture in Sabsgun’s Laorentisn US. 
proves this fan” to be a mis^described ‘^tlacbieloni,” an instru* 
meut we find thus represented in the band of this and other gods 
(8g. b.) His description is contsined in the chapter of tins work 



Fie. 4. 

^^pnnVt aum. 

B.—EUnIret w:. 



relating to XiahtoenbtU: be holds In his Isft band a shield; in 
the right what was like a sceptre (flg. i). It was a circular plate 
of gold, boUow id the centre. This was sumoonted by two balls, 
one smaller Uian the other, and there wss a point on the top of 
u« 
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the BinG.lieet. They ctdledthie aceptre Tl&diieloni, which mcftitf 
*8eer or looker/ for with it one could hide one’s face aud look 
through the ^^rde of gold** (Ub. i, cop. xti^). In the text relating 
to Opuohtli, the reputed inventor of the harpoon, it H described 
08 a BCeptre like b moustraiico or pyx, at the top of whKrU pro* 
jectB an arrow point," from which oua would scarcely recognise l(n 
plctnio in the same chopter (flg, 7). I do not hesitate in ideiitU 
fying this " tlnchieloni ** as a badly drawn ceremonial form of the 
atlatl provided with a f)nger*bolc, that we have eCudied wicli Class I. 

Notice that this * ‘ tlacbieloui" is only met with iu Snbngau's 
iUostrations to book i, In Damu’s Atlas itnd in the Anbiu Codex, 
all of which date unquestionably from after the Conquest. E^'en 
io these it la Invariably accompanied by a shield and in the ensea of 
Xinbtecubtli Tescatlipocawithspeors ors shield and a banner. 

It is also a significant fact that we dnd only esceptiooal tlacble* 
loni in tbs hands of deities ere vauaUjf rg?)‘eMfired iofUi varfouf 
fomu 0 / axithtnik aUaU by the artists of older Codices, lleside 
Tezeatlipoca, see Xlulitecuhtli {H. ti, 9, 24 and iii, 1, 4, .5 and 29). 

The name tkcAieloRf, meaning that through which one can look *’ 
(from tile verb tlacbiai^to look) is descriptive and would be 
ego ally applicable to all the atlatl provided with finger-holes through 
which one conld look. One is led to infer by Duran’s test, how¬ 
ever, that a eymbolism was attached to this oeremonl&l form of 
atlatl and that the circle through which one could look bad become 
emblematic of the power of eight. Fray Duran records the pop- 
alar belief that *' Tezeatlipoca saw all that happened in the Qui* 
verse." The envies or rings usually rq>rescQted about the eyee of 
Tlaloo conveyed, uiidoobtedly, a similar symbolism and were the 
emblem of coustant watchfulness and powerful, all-seeing vision. 

Pausing now to review ibe princqHil Aztec gods tu their repre- 
seotstious, one cannot but bo struck by the fact established by the 
foregoing testimony that eoch <jod eorr<es, as nyrnhcl, soms^m o/ 
culcuh T'nriimi to tbe sculptured moQuments of Mexico and Yao* 
atsn we find tbe atlatl and tbe spear and an almost total absence 
of any other weapon. Tbe same observation applies to the older 
Hsya and Mexican Codices. 

In the Mexican MSS. dating from the time of tbe Conquest one 
can trace tbe disappeaiance of tbe atlatl by its increasingly In cor* 
rect representations and note its extinction by finding these finally 
anperseded by pictures of the bow and arrow. Ajid thus tbe iotc> 
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mpUd evolotlon of tb« trd^ ifonderful bU&U, the epeAr-thiower 
of BDclent Mexico, came to an end. 

The atlatl, altliougb ezquUUel; car\’ed, covered v{th gold, inlaid 
with turqnoiee, decorated witb feather work and exhlhitiQg the re^ 
markable degree of akill attained by an ioduebioiis and lotelligent 
race, seerae, iudeed, to bo a fitting epitome of the strange civ I lisa- 
tlon of Anueat Mexico, the real barbarism of which was mitigated 
by tbe meet marvellous perfecUon ia STery deUU of bdustrlal art. 

X>resdent Avguft, ld90. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


In ills Twenty-second Report of ilie ^luseum for the ycnr 
1887>S, abnef notice is g^von of a oollGotiouof stone iniple> 
meiiUf potsherds aod other objects, taken from the mud 
near Iho rooiitli of Nnamnn’e orcek, Clnyinont, Delft ware, pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Hilburne T. CressoQ, witli a few others fi’om 
the same place pi'esented by Mr. A. B. Kooy, and Mr. W. R. 
Thompson. The statccsoat is there mode timt these objects 
were found in tlie mud of the creek at three localitiesi desig¬ 
nated Stutiovts A, B and 0, which were near together. The 
fiiCt that these objects were in close association with the de¬ 
cayed remains of stakes or piles (serend of which bare keen 
cai^efully takeu up and sent to tlie Museum), indluitiDg some 
aboriginal structure of nn nnknown charncter, made the col¬ 
lection one of considerable interest and importaiice. Since 
then, Mr. Cressoti has sent to the Museum other specimens 
fi'om this inteieetiug loenlit}* and bets furnished a Report giv¬ 
ing a detailed account of bis lODg-coutuiixed and careful re¬ 
searches at this place. This Repoil la here piibliahed and Is 
comineodod as a clear and simple account of the facts ob- 
seired during the research. From this statement aiebcolo- 
gists can draw siicb conclusions as seem to them most likely 
to account tor tbe presence of the piles and the associated ob¬ 
jects which to Mr. (now Dr.) Cressen seem to indicate an. 
aboriginal fish-wolr. 

F. W. PUTNSM, 

CCEAToa or TH« umrmi. 

OsMSKiDQS, Mass., 

March 21,1892. 






HRPORT UPON PILB-STRUCrmiKS, SUPPOSED TO BE TUB 
ESfcLAlNSOP ABORIGINAL FISH-WEIRS, IN NAIMAK'S 
CREEK, HEAR CLAFMOKT. DELAWARE. 


Tns speccmens collected dorlog explor&tlooa for tlie Peabodj • 
Uoseoro, alnce lSS7t At tlie site of tlie pile-otructiires wIitcN ere 
believed to be tUe remAlns of preliiatorlc flsU'weira, iDaide of tlie 
mouUiorKaAiiian’seicek, neai* Clermont, Del., together nitij speci- 
mcna gatliei’cd before my connection with tbe Mueeum as Geld as* 
aietent, iiave been Arranged for atiidy, and a considerable povtion 
of Uie collection is placed oo exbibiUoD^ln tlio Aluaeum; tlnia pro* 
aenting with the Abbott> Lockwood and Ben o etc collection a, an 
jotereeting aeries illoatrating the conditioa of early mao in tbe 
soutbei'o portion of tbe Delaware valley. 

Tbe slow acd laborious nature of the work, executed vritb a 
band'di'edge, rendered It Inpossible to complete the examloations 
until tbe summer of 1869. At Cbla tine a steam dredge was lised 
to deepen the creek’s obaonel near Rlcltniond'a brick-yard wltlcb 
finished the work. This more rapid metliod of proceilni’e, altiiotigb 
it destroyed Cbeslte of the relic bed surrounding the pile-scructures, 
served to add many new apeciineos of interest to,the collection, 
and aiforded a ehaoce tc examine more Ailly the geological foma- 
lion open which the alluvial deposits and underlying peat and gravel 
beds rest. 

In 1870, a BsliermaQ living In the village of Marcus Hook, Pa., 
gave me some spear and arrowbuoda, chipped from a denes argil¬ 
lite, which he bod found on the edge of tbe extensive mud date 
which border Naaman’s creek, a small tributary of the Delawars 
river. The finder stated that while cat*deliiiig among tlie reeds 
and spatter'docks, he noticed, here and there, the ends of logs 
or stakes piotrudlng from the mod, and that they seemed to be 
placed in rowe; to use hie own words, “they stuck out just above llte 
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muA, wem as iotl«n as punlt, aad be«wW BsonorsAMU why tljsy'c? 
keen placed tliere bj wlilte folks; more tlma likely tlie Indiana in 
old tiroes used them to LitoL tlieli’canoes lo vUen spearing Qab, and 
that was tlie reason tbe darts, aaes aodaocli like were found around 
there.” A visit lo the place, made s tew days aftciward in com¬ 
pany with tbe fislieimAc, disclosed the endsof maoh decayed slakes 
protriKling above the mud, Jnet ae he bod stated, and cootirmed 
wbat 1 iiad before beard in regoid to tbem from a reed-bird gnimer, 
who er)cooucered then) wlills poling his ekKToff the marsb into tJie 
creek after the water had tellen on the ebMIde. At tliat time 
(1670) I coincided with the dsberenau’e views ibat tlis spot had 
been a fishlug-placs of the Indians, as ths finds of argillite imple¬ 
ments seemed only to exist in the oeigbborbood of tlie woo<len 
strocturea or stoke-ends. More mstnre deliberation boaoil u|>on 
the results of band^lredglng and excavating since my fii’st visit 
(1870), only serves to confirm my opinion tliat they were tbe re¬ 
mains of fish-well’s. 

Piofeasional duties did not permit me'at this time (1870) to give 
the matter serious attention, and It was not until my return iVorn 
France, in ISSO, that 1 again visited the apot at Kaaman’a creek 
where the finds had beso made. While abroad I atudisd many ar- 
obsological collections, especially those from tlie Swiss l^ea, and 
visi ted various prehistoric stations of Swltserland. The rod e aharp- 
ening of the pile-ends nbieli I there examined was in some cases 
mdentty mads wiUj aliarp stone implements and recalled tlie cuts on 
tiia Btake-ends at Naaman’s creek. Silica 1880,1 have frequently 
examined (he epot, excavating the few pile-ends that remained and 
preserving several that did not fall to pieces. Careful notes were 
made of the dredgl ngs and excavations. These operations Wei’S car- 
ried on at low tide, the work being conducted principally by my- 
self aided at times by interested friends. Tbe results, so far (1887), 
seemed to indicate that tbe ends of piles embedded in the mnd, 
judging from the implements and other dibrfi scattered around 
Uiem, had once served as supports to structures intended ter fish* 
welre. In all probability, tiie piles or stakes originally projected 
s few feet above the water and were probably interlaced with wattles 
or vines to more readily bar tbe passage of fish from the oreek to 
tbe rivor. The upper portiooa of tlieee wooden structures have 
disappesired during the long lapse of time since they were placed 
ibei'e. 
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T}ie e<1ge of the fl&td in wkicti lb» sUkos were embedtlcd^ is 
covered with about two (bnd abalf to tb’co feet of water on the flood 
tide. At slack water It roiroe a low mud l>auk slanting tovard the 
creek. Three diffbront stations^ were located, probabl; all tliat 
exist, in tlie bed of the cioek referred to. This opinion is based 
upon care All exarDlnatlon of nearly every inch of ground in the 
neighborhood of theetako-endsi made within tbe past^foar years by 
di'edging lu sections between certain points marked n^x>n tbe 
creek’s bank. The implements found at Station Acre generally 
mode of argillite, with a few qaartz and quartslte. Some were 
very rede lu character and not anllke the palmollthe found by Dr. 
C. 0. Abbott in the Trenton gravels.^ 

The reprod action, from a photograph >eLowa tbepilC'ends as they 
appeare<l before excavation at the spot designated etation B (see 
p. 6). The other stations, A and C, were generally covered at 
high tide. Tiiese stakes were carefully excavated, dried and for* 
waided to the Pesliody Museum by the late Mr. William BelUy* 
of Pbliadelphia, a floriet, then living at Claymont. The eliglit 
amount of excavation necessary to remove tbe pil^ends did not 
give anything more than asuperfluial idea of the geol^csl forma* 
tion in which they stood, and, as It bas been sUted, antll the 
steara*dredge began Its work of deepening the bed of }7aaman’a 
creek so tliat sloops could enter its sliallow wsteiw and snchdr at 
tbe whai'f near Richmond’s brick*yard, it was not possible to learn 
much in regard to the underlying fbrmatlon. 

Cnreful study of die material brought up during the operaUoo of 
tlie steam .dredge suggests tliat In places a bastard i>eat soil or peat 
muck, coverod hy alluvial deposits several fhet lo thickness, rests 


* The iJTti?ron) waj enxrAtsd from anosd tb6M •uOei whkb wan pbo(o/npb«d 
ts I'lAce belVm remoTa), 

* Ttistarta “■MiioB'’ wAAsdopMd bf Pn.f««Mr PciintB>*a mffMUes, Aainplasuen 
ware found In tanaio apnu. Mvenl ootapAM, In Uia Md «riii»«retk. 

*lDi|Oea«ni» 9( llk« kind bate U«n fuueil Id iB« Uonlifor eUr M tba brlak.7SJt 
■loitpld* of Kaadsd** cmk. Tl>« itoplDcnoM IBK won bronahc Bp bj th« hnid. 
erDdf* ii jouloa A Bta;, iBorafon, havo Ixao inwhad out of (Iid brick And bouldar. 
oU»f da^aUa asd aoatMrad soons Um aJliirial dapoalis la wlikb Uia atakoa wara 
foasS. 

' Ur. It«ill;*a kUSAcrereaanlad che B^eclnens nfortad (o. E« took db aeii*a la* 
carcac la ilia raa«artii«a or Uta Paabod/ Uuaauea. lla fan drewiied eaar IM aiouib of 
KiAntn's eraak la US), VtABkaortha kfuscurB «ra aIm Ud# Ur. ChAriaa Otter and 
Wllln Siiate wbo praeantad spacltnena foand anwis tbe ddbrit de)>Mli«d Ur U>a naafs. 
dradsa. VkclrlaUara aeeoBipaaled tka apadnaBa «°<i ara oa Slo la UiaUnacBiB. 
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upon tlie brlck'Clfkj of Lewie (Columbl&n of BIcGee), and that this 
same peat la 7 sr f^queody dips downward under tbs clay deposit. 
An ezaraple of Utie maybe seen norClieasC and soiitlieast of tlio 
ct^ek'a moiuh near low*water mark; bare ia a bed of banl, bine 
clay and two bundreil feet further inland, a daric, peaty eoit cornea 
to tbo su^'fhee. Southwest of tide at Lobdell’s Car Wboel Works, 
near Uje motiib of Cbrietiana creek,' iLie some peat*l>ed exists, 
co?erei1 iu places by alluvial deposits Tarying from three feet to 
six and even ten feet in tkickneM. 1 am infoimed by Mr. £mer 



pit»8ne xf ftirmt 

Loyd of Clayaont ^at, several years ago, while excavating muck 
for fertiliziog purposes on tbe farm of Mr. Wi Mi am Myers, Uieis 
was encountered at a depth of twelve feet this same peat layer to* 
getlier with the trunks of trees; in fact, this Las often been lemarked 
by weU>di|^ers ia tiiat vicinity, and in all probability accounts for 
tbe Bo^lleti tree-ends which piotrode from l>eiisat]t alluvial deivos* 
its in tbe bed of the Dclairare river near Grubb’s lauding. These 

lOaispsd lea]>tmanu orarsilUM hftTsUMn teend (Bros And sbtlf fwc b«n«aiaOklft 
pul'ltirer. Sm JetUr* or Ur. O o v t g s LoMeil eo Ale le Ui« Uneeoai, AU*. loMell 
neoUoi»e the uaoke ofercjusore troee Ib (ho peek lo (Kle na^ed itrewreSleeine 
Feller* Pereekead Feu Le^er ek CiATwioak. S aoiaitsr e( lAeie inpletB^le, Mllectod 
If lit. Lobdell lo ISifi. er« laUie UuMum, p m eflked>Cy bUo lol884 eed t«. 

214 
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obsiriictions ai‘d & source of annoyftnco to tbe Alurgeon fisbermeo 
rfio set deep DotOf aiict foi* tlil$ reason they resoit to the east (Jiao* 
nel of the river. Some cordscUoh nay !>« traced bet^reen these 
facie and the legends that exist among the country people la the 
Ticitiity in r^anl to apple orcharda simiding upon farios now eo' 
tirely covered hy the waters of the Delaware. 

Professor McCcrkle of the United States Coast Surrey informs 
me that the eiioioaobmente of the river upon Uie west bank. wUlun 
the poat hundred yeue, Lave been so slight that the contours of 
recent and earlier surveys sliow very little cLasge. Hie fact rotist 
sot Ive overlooked, bowever, that certalo land on tbs west side of 
Uie Delaware river, nt one time co>*ei‘ed by the ebb and flow of the 
tido, woa reclolmod (Vom its waters by dykes. This was the work 
of the early eettleie. The land near t]»e Chrlstiaiin creek and the 
shelve line of tlie Delaware sontU'of that point are exonjples of this. 
Mr. Lobdcll, who owns large tracts of land near the spot last men* 
tiuned, states tlint tlie dykes along Ike Delaware river front and 
the Cfircstlnna creek require caiefnl attention to prevent oveidow. 
sod that tlie land ha<I andoubtccUy been reclaimed by the early 
Swcriisli settlei's from the cnci'oacbioents of the water % a pioof be^ 
ing given by the heavy alluvial depoaila luthe vicinity I'eetiug opou 
other aqueons <{cpo8ite of great age. 

These facts are mentloneil to show that "The Fallen Forest and 
Peat Layer'* Is sot coufined solely to the immediate nelgbborboo<t 
of the month of Naamao'e creek but is distiibnled over a wider 
erea.^ 

Uoder the briok-clay of Lewie may be encountered, at certain 
localities, a red gravel sliallor In cbaraclerio that obsemd forlLer 
Doilbeoat toward Plillndelpbia, hut not so well defined and disnp> 
peering sUogelltcr at limea or merging inU) the boulders and clay 
so characteristic of this region. Wketlier the old tertiary sea de« 
posit, so well marked at Fbiladolpbia, exists thus far south Is yet 


k Wh«n Hr. U«Om of ibe Qniwd SiUM G€oloflM} Surra^ TialUd Ute ped ted*. 
Uiafi abooTcrsd u ElsnaiAnd'a brlrk.fAie. KasaidVg «r«eb. ba vaa eaable u Siva s 
d««)dad eitlalen in r«s«rU i» uwlr Kse> Is aleuar w na B)»aB »ba asijjeet. Maring 
data 6f Jan. is, iseo. m ataMa: * Toe rauit alle* ma w witbiieid mr aptiiioB unMI I 
have e)i|*arviDiv (a nsOa aswaded aledlaa along beta aklai«/ Uia Delaware, (s Pene* 
WlvaniA. Pew Jena? aad Jielnwai*.'* Pref. 0. Predetkic Wrignt, who «iB(t«dihe jIm 
ortho aap;MM(| Sab'welTS m wellaa eibar leeUUIeslQ Dm eelghboihoeC. orpraiaed 
blnaeir aa groaU? pu&cJeU l>? Uia yotUloa of lUo paavlMS*. 
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to be dcinonstrat^d.^ UDcteilyin; tlie briok'Olay Is tbe erydUllin« 
of Dana. 

A BUggcstioQ of the superposition of tbe layers oerir the znoiitli 
of the creek may be conTcjed by tbe ideal ekotcL shown below. 
AP repveeeoU tlie ciaek's bed aud alluvial deposits overlying; 



BC brick clay and (? gravel deposits: CD ie the orystaUlne of 
Dana; PL Is the peat layer that lower down contaloe the fallen 
Iruniis of willow, cedar, oak and pine trees; for this reason it Los 
been designated tbe Fallen Forest and Paat Layer. The black 
oreae in the cmk bed mark tl^epoeition of the pile-etractares wbleb* 
it )8 conjectured were loterlaeed with wattles or vines, formiag 
andent flsb*weiia. 

Tbe |)oeilioo of these pile-structuresebowe tbat tq two localities 
they were implanted ia tiie peat layer, and la the otlter cose, eo 
near as conld be determined In the difficult process of band'diwilg- 
)»g, IQ a gravelly deposit mixed with laige boolders. 

Beibrencd has already been made to tlie reprodnetion of a plio* 
tograpb taken at dredging^slatioo B (see p. S). Tills picture was 
taken some mooths after the bank had been sliced away, a few of 
the piles beiag removed W study their geological position. The 
negative was not satisfactory, and later other photographs were 
taken. Bnt lltUeohange had taken place in tbe position of the 
piles sahjeeted to the ebb and flow of tbe Ude, as they were in 
a measure protected by the watergraas and spatter-docks that 
grew up around them after tbo eectton of the oreek'e bank had been 
removed. 

*a7«llovnnSm4ablln|ti)(tiiBd«Fl/laxUi«B«d ptv«l erL«irlkA( PhnBdttJphla 
feub««B i«tt4rfe«e St Mr. Lobdsirt, sJso it vtlJ* da; •( MarsDS Hmk, Pa. Trsesa of 
tB)a ysilow asaS and pnvs] are set wsoties la He TJetultp of Naaou^a creek. 
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A copy of a pencil ekeldi will bettor auggoet bow tlie iroodon 
aUkcs or pUa-ends look«<l wlicn firat oxamlne^l (pj’odle). 


C,tbe creek; woodeo etakea covered by all avia] 4opo»ts; 
S, Llio mud bank on tJio aide of I^oaretan’s cieek; tlio Inieaaliow 
the eULkea belov the mad, and the dark tope indicate )iow little 
they projected above it. 


Tlie eecood sketch sLowe the metluxl pursued at low tide In 
trenebing away tlie aide of tbe bank and eat> 08 li)g the wooden 
sti'uuldres. AalaiUlng cut was mode, a few feel lu deptL, fiocD W 

toA,Wu> FandPto^. 

Tlie profile eketcL on Uie nost page, taken In this ccnnection, 
shows the geological position of the wooden etnicturos. 

A, S and Vindicate the position of the three dredging stations; 
the dotted lines tlie relic l>e<lB surronndlng them. The exact poal* 
tlon of the wooden pil^endg could be determined at P, but at 0 
and ^ the poeitlone were determined with less accuracy, os they 
were on an average about two to two and a half feet beneath tlie 
allnvial deposits of the creek and had to be probed fbr with a long, 
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iron rod. ThU proc«u required g^i'ent care, as tlia rod easily pen* 
etrated ilie soft woodeo ends. Tlie hsn<Vdredge served to deteiv 
mine tUo area of Uie rsllo-beda from wliidi was obtained tbe 
interesting coileoUon now on exhibition in tIiePeal)Od; Uuaeuui. 
X, T atul Z aboff tbe outlines of tUe alluvial deposits, peat*beds 
aud uodei'lyio^ days and gravels. 



iDclicatioos of an attempt to sbarj>ea tbe ends of the stakes am 
not wanting, as shown in (be following rcproOciction of a pbotogi’opb 
of the best presei'vod in tlie col)action, and suggest that tins was 
probably accoiaplisheil by a cutting Instrunient of stone. 



Pi;»eoda anar raasava) frev SrwlficffitotWo B, Kuman'i «r«€k. Frou a 
Cba PmM; Uomqb. 

Wcdge>post8, as shown lo figure on next page, were also used to 
streogtlien tbe woollen eti'uotures, a necessary precanUon from tbe 
1^ that during tbe spring raios tbe waters of the cmek are largely 
increased in volume aoti during the ebb tide push out with gi'eat 
S18 
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fos'M. Tins strong corrsnt pro'bably accouota for tho «sl3 ting gups 
tlint occur l>etveen dre<1ging'SUtions A, B rind C> the pi trends be* 
tween the points C to ^ and A tQ B (aec figure, p. 12), having 
been cnrnect away since tliey were abandoned by tiie people. Tlie 
preaerv*atlor> oftitoee at diedging^statione A and 0 ta ilno to the 
fact tliaC while the upper portions of the pi lee Lave rolled away, 
the en<ie have been preserved in the basUnl peat and alluvial de- 
poelts wIiloL covered Ibem. The superior condition and lengUi of 
the piles secured nt station B nisy Ive accounted for by the sbelv* 
ing nature of the bank and the inasa of water plants that In a great 
measure protected them from injury. 



A !• a pltfread le puUlMt; 5 a w«Cgo suae Crlvea Seio iS« bqS aloesvJd* o/ it. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the present mouth of tbe 
creek is not as it was in bygone times. Alluvial deposits extend 
a considerable distance northeast sjid southwest of the present 
mootli, in wliat are now swampy mea<low3 which have boon re¬ 
claimed by dykes from encroacbmenls of tlie waters of Uie Dela¬ 
ware. It is not improbable that these wooden structores occupied 
a central poelLion in the areas ei titer covered with water or subject 
to ovci'flow, or else that the existing hard clay-bed around and to 
eastward of station B was an islet forming an elevation of dry land 
suitable for a camp! og* place of the fishing community. 

A better idea of this may he had by reference to tbe pen sketch 
on page 14. F and E arc tlie beds of clay projecting beyond the 
dykes, P. 0 Is a large area cf swamp land, with a black muck 
or baetard peat soli, mixed into allnvial deposits. It now forme a 
part of tbe Clyde estate. 1/ i$ upon the Bichmond proper^ occu¬ 
pying the DOitb side of Naoman's eiwek; the area of overfiow is 
not so great OQ this elds toward the north bat bends toward e hlar- 
cus Hook to the eastward. The present poeitioc of Ifsaman'e 
creek bed is lodleated hj MJif. .fiis an elevatloo of clay tliat over¬ 
looks O from U;e west. 7 Is a email islet surrounded by a ditch 

S19 
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K which bu IQ recent timea been need by Uio Orm of George 
ObarcbCD&n & Sons as a log boom. Tbe width of the water-way 
sroond / was conaideribiy enlarged and deepened by tbe Measre. 
Churchman, so as to better float timber; and tbe material dog from 
H for dyking may also hare increased its eiso. The late Geoige 
Lodge, Bsq., of Clay moot, Del., a well-known and respected cltl* 



in which bo was bora, once related to me that Wertmiiller the dts- 
tingaielied court painter, ao exile from tbe court of Looie 21Vr, 
who fonoerly owned this property and died In tbe old Clyde home¬ 
stead, stated that he had been told by a Delaware ladisD that this 
was a ditch In which hie ancestors tbe Lenaplosed to hide their ca* 
Does when they cams to catch fish at tbe creek’s mouth. When 
S20 
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Frof. O. F. Wright, the distinguished gt&ciAlUCf vi&U^il Uda lo* 
cality, his attention it as called to tliia islet and (Utcli,fU)<] theposl* 
UoD and ckarncUr of the same seemed to iini>rc8S him witJi tJta 
probability of aboriginal ortglo. If it had been die work of tbs 
white man It Is not piobable be would Lave lei\ the islet that stands 
in the centre. It seems improbable that any one would have taken 
the trouble when tbe land was dyked to run tbe bonks around a 
spotof tbla kind unless a ditcli of conatdsrabls depth bod ptoviously 
esisCed there. If it waa dug for a log boon, In later times, it ia 
a singular elrcuicstancs that tho entire area of Jf, ^ (ace sketch) 
was not exoaTatsd. Its shape and Its poslcloo at ths side of tlis 
creek recall similar excavations that have been quoted by my 
friond, the late Dr. Chaides lUu of the Hmitbaonlan Institution. 
If the month of this artiBclal excavation bad been closed by pilings 
ioterUced by wattlings similar to tboao remains discovered further 
to the eastward, at tbe creek’s noutli, an admirable fiali preserve 
would have been the result. Dr. lUu, in a visit to this locality 
abortly befoie Ills death, deemed it to be of aboriginal oiigln. 



Tbe position of the wooden struetui^es ran ^otn north to south 
across the creek’s bed, as Indicated by the dark spots, CyA, By 
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e1)Own in tlie dingiiim on pog« t5, and ao near as could be de> 
tartnined by pilc'cnds localad at tlio vrunoua diedgiog spots or 
atalinna, A, C, Uia piles were placed about sts iiielics apart and 
in tlie fudowing order: 



Withes of wicker work could have been slipped between tlieee 
piles as sD^ested by sketch thus forming a siifficieocobsti’iiution 
to diiva tbs fisb toward page 15^ where, for reasons already 
given> the water was more shallow, or a shelving bank of clay af- 
fuiiled a better opportunity to Uie aboriginal fisherenan to pioroo 
them with his spear or arrow. On the oUier hand, If It be eon* 
aidereJ Umttbeatmclurss were simply wooden enclosures surround* 
lug a habitation site sow covered !>)’ Uie waters of Kaaman's creek, 
and that tbc oiiglnal watero of the creek were furtliar Co thonortii- 
east or ecutbeaat, as the case nay be, tiien we caonot accoanC for 
tiie position and kind of iisplements that have been dredged from 
M’ound A, B, C, for they were foond at various dsptlis in tba peat 
and alluvial deposits and suggest lm|)lsmenta used by a people re* 
eorting to this locality to fisb. Tiis collection forwarded to the 
Hitseum by (be varioos gentlemeo interested In the exploration also 
su^esla this. UosC of the arrow*points are similar to those found 
auioog the abellheaps of Cape Henlopen, 

Among oCber iniereeting implements presented to theFeabocly 
Museum is a large etone maul Cbatdiffero from oar usual Aineri* 
can types of soeb laplsroents in the fsot of its having a hole drilled 
tbrougb It fbr the Insertion of a handle or a withe. Three of these 
implements were foond. 

A difference In the character of the objects dredged from the 
vanous spots shown In the plan abore, A, B and 0, is worthy of 
remark, At B pottery was found, and in the material used for the 
manufacture of stooe impletDeBis, jasper and quails predomioate. 
Impfeoente of argilliio, it is true, were also found, but they were 
few ia number aud of better Onisb tliao those di'edged tvta A and 
0‘ At these Uat two slaUone there were but few ImplemeDts of 
ssa 
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J&sp«r, quartz or uj flint^like material. Fotterj aod frogmeota 
of bono !aiplemoiite were fouod oolj at B. 

Prof. Hanry W. Haynea agraea vritL Professor Putnam^ in his be¬ 
lief that ** ibe fact tiiat at only one station pottery 00001*8 and also 
tbat at tUis etatioo cLe stone Implements aie largely of jasper and 
quarts with few of argiilite, wbUe at tbe two other stationa many 
mde stone implements are associated with ciiippcd points of ai^l- 
JitSf with few of jasper sod other flint-Uke materialf Is of great in¬ 
terest.” Professor H&jneSf likewise, deems it safe to consider them 
as ancient aboriginal fish*weirs rather than tbe remains of a pilo> 
dwelling people. This, then, but oondrmsthe words of the fisher- 
man who first brought ibe stone Implements to soUce when be sug¬ 
gested tbat “tbe Indians, in old times, used to bltcli tbeir canoes 
to them and spear fish, and that this was the reason why their 
darts, axes and sneb like were fonod aronnd there.” 

Fieh-weiis bave been mentioned bj certain early explorers on 
this continent and remans resembling such atmotures have been 
refeired to by more'modern writers.* 

Tbat these pU^lraoturee discovered at the mouth of Naamsofe 
creek originally formed aboriginal fieh-weirs, is but a conjecture, it 
is true; but from a study of the material obtained from the tbreo 
dredging-stations, aod sow in tbe Peabody filuseum, it may be 
granted that the assumption is not nnwarranted. 

• B«^rt Pttb&d; Uomqid, VoI. rr, p. iC.USe. 

*Sm enlihioiiUu) CoftBlCotSoos to Koowlods*, ToL XTT, PreSlitorlo TisbSss 
Barepe sad Sons assodeas br Caartoi fiio, p, se*^ Do Br; ol. 
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LIST OF SPECIMENS. 


Tat foUowlsi; suoidu? from the oaseoiu cUalogae will eoiD« 
lde& 0 / the eonccdoo now ftmofod in the Petbod; UuMum when it cftn 
be a«a b; nil inkrested 


FROM STATION A, 


Nos. 44.261-$ 
44.267 

** 44 . 266-801 

•< 44403-6 

44.608 
** 44.610 

a,611 

** 4i412>64 


16 broken muaee 0 / ergiUik. qaarte end other Toeks. 
2 etooe chips. . 

It chipped etODOS of verloiis kinds, eorerel being split 
IMbblM. 

9 nde celbllke Implements. 

2 ooUhed stone, sinkers. 

6 pitted etones. 

1 hetoiaet stone. 

69 cblpped pointed ImpleoenCS. moetif o2 argillite hot 
a few of qoarulte and other etenes. Also a few 


108 epedmens from ststloi) A. 


STATION B. 


Nos. 

46,263 

] grooted etooe, axe ehapa 

IS 

46,268 

1 dieeoldal pebble, perforated. 

44 

46,264 

1 large ehipped pointed implement of jasper. 

IS 

46,266 

1 large cUpped pointed Implement of grenico. 

IS 

46.266 

1 eUpped peb^, Jeepsr. 

AS 

46.267-8 

2 eblpped points, sUte. 

iS 

46.260 

1 cbJpped piece of jasper. 

iS 

46.260 

1 hammeretone, pebble,, pitted. 

M 

46.261 

1 chipped point. alsMO. 

IS 

46462 

1 spile pebble. 

IS 

46.866 

1 jeaperileka. ohlppeiL 

ss 

46.264 

1 ehipped InipleinoDt. jaeper. 

AS 

46.266 

1 natonl stone. 

6( 

46,866 

1 chipped iapleneaC. jasper. 

A4 

46,267 

I chipped Implnmeot, quarts. 

« <A 

46.2it8 

1 haanDereCoae. 

AS 

46.260 

1 small arglUlte Implement, with groore. 

<* 

224 

46,270 

1 Jasper flake. 



LIST Of SPBOraSNS. 
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Voa. iS.iTL 

1 chipped point, slate. 


I cMppcd ecnp«r. jasper. 

** 45.873 

1 loug point. BlaU. 

<* 46.874 

1 chipped piece of slate. 

** 45,875 

1 broken piece of granite. 

” 46,278 

1 chipped piece of jasper. 

" 45,277 

L rode, gtoeved axcAlkc wespon. 

45.B7B-8 

S chlpp^ points, slsto. 

45,230 

1 large chipped jasper ImplenKot. 

" 46.281 

1 chipped jasper flake. 

" 45,882 

I broken nodnlc of flint. 

" 46.288 

1 perforated pebble. 

" 46,884 

1 notched pebble, ^kor. 

** 45,285 

1 chipped pointed jasper flake. 

“ 45.280 

1 grooved stcDe. sisker. 

" 46,287 

1 chipped Blato point, process of maonfaeturc. 

" 45.288 

1 rsde stone axe. groored. 

“ 48.269 

1 notched pobUe, sinker. 

'* 45.890 

1 chipped jasper pebble. 

'• 46.201 

1 chipped jasper iraplenttnb. 

“ 48,298 

1 clil^^ jasper flake. 

<* 45,208 

L pitted huDmeretene. 

*' 46.804-e 

8 chipped slate poiots. 

“ 48.297 

1 chipped jasper point 

45.296 

1 Jasper pebble. 

46.299 

1 celt made from jasper pebble. 

" 46.300-801 

2 chipped stone points. 

“ 45.802 

1 chipped jasper flake scraper. 

45.808 

1 chipped steoo implement. 

'* 45.804 

I cldpped jasper pebUe. 

** 45,605 

2 chipped jasper point, lallnro. 

46,800 

1 jasper flake. 

“ 45,307 

2 chipped jasper point. 

** 45,808 

1 qoarU flake. 

45,809 

1 grooved pebble. 

" 45.310 

1 chipped jasper Implement. 

'* 45.311-814 

4 chipped atono points. 

45,815-810 

8 jasper flakes. 

“ 45.817 

1 chipped jasper scraper. 

48.318 

1 Qh^^ed atone point 

48.819 

1 flizit flake, chipped edges. 

** 45.380 

1 chipped flint Implement, procoas of manufectnn. 

“ 46.821-4 

4 chipped Jasper flakes. 

45.886 

2 notched pebble, sinker. 

45.328 

1 jaspor flake. 

" 46.827 

2 qnarU flake. 

46,828 

1 chipped jasper pebble. 



LIST Or fiFBClUBtrS' 


NOSk 

4 sTste potots. 

41 

I5,88S-S84 

8 Jsiper dikes, eUpped edgeo. 

*• 

i6.m 

1 cTO^ed Jaepit pebUe. 

i$ 

IS388 

1 cblpped pobblQ, slikiT. 

u 

48,887-$ 

8 ebJpped eloBS points. 

it 

45,889 

1 chipped jsBpet pebUs. 


46,840 

1 not^l6 pshbU, sinker. 

u 

48,S«1 

1 cMpped j&sper point, one edfis serrated. 

*t 

48,843 

1 cUpped stone p^nt. 


48^ 

1 chipped Jasper Implcmc&t. 

il 

48.844>840 

2 chipped Jasper pebblss. 

SI 

48,84$ 

1 oUpped Slone poiitk 

11 

48,847 

1 chipped Jasper iiaplemont. 

t4 

45,848-9 

8 chipped atone points. 

11 

46,880 

1 cupped Jasper point. 

<( 

48,881 

1 chipped stone pedot 

vl 

45,868 

1 Jasper point. 

il 

48,858 

1 slats point. 

<1 

48,864 

1 chipped ploes of Jtsper. 

II 

48,868-6 

8 ar^IUte points. 

II 

48,357 

1 slate point. 

ti 

48,86$ 

1 Jasper pUnL 

it 

45,889 

i chipped Jasper liaploiDeiiL 

n 

46,880-8^ 

2 slats potots. 

n 

45,382 

1 chipp^ piece of Jasper. 

n 

45,868-4 

s ja^or p^ois. 


45,86$ 

1 slate petDL 

IS 

46,88$ 

1 stone potst. 

II 

45,887 

largUUtedrilL 

SI 

4M<$-9 

2 natoral atoites. 

SI 

45,$70 

1 argtOits polot. 

II 

46,$71 

1 chipped slsto Imptemena. 

II 

48,872-$ 

S chip^ Jasper tote*. 

(1 

48,874 

1 argillite point. 

II 

45,875 

] ehlpped slate bnptaaieot. 

M 

48,876 

1 argiUlte poliia 

SI 

45 877 

I Jasper potnS. 

il 

48,876-880 

8 Jesper flakes, ch^ped. 

II 

48,861*2 

2 Jas^r pofeiia. 

it 

45,88$ 

1 Jasper flake. 

II 

45,8$4 

2 Jasper baptaamt, dlsooldaL 

II 

46.8$$ 

] cb^ped slats pedDt. 

IS 

16,88$ 

} quartz hnptesuL 

IS 

46,8$r 

J splinter of a^QlAs. 

IS 

45,888 

2 flake of argillite. 

II 

46,839 

] chipped Jasper pebble. 

vl 

45,830 

1 chipped Reseed argUUts. 


U5r O? SPBOTUtNS, 


IIOB. 4j;,»Dl-S 

2 tfgUUlc flAlccf. 

M 

«6.S0$ 

1 chlpp«cl pl«ce of firglUltc. 

tt 

46^04 

] BrglUiU lltke. 

it 

4ii,m 

1 tTfUllCc point 

ii 

^6.^9S 

1 &rgl(UM flBke. chipped. 

t$ 

45,897 

I cUipped point, qotrts. 

it 

45,996 

1 chipped poLtt, chert 

u 

45,999-400 

2 chipped poInU, trfdlUto. 


46,401 

1 clilppcd Ijoplcment Is procoK ‘ntDOfeetorc. 

M 

4B,40S^i 

2 chipped slete polsts io proctna m&nQfactoic. 

n 

45.404 

1 aletc flAhe. 

tt 

46,406 

1 long elate InplezDCDt 

u 

45,406 

1 poloC of abite, iToplenent 

r« 

46.407 

1 chJppcd elMe paint 

u 

46,406-6 

2 chipped argillite pedots. 

u 

45,410 

1 trffUlite dike. 


45,411 

1 enrred etooe. natural 


45,419 

1 chipped alate pobt. 


4MI8 

1 chipped Jasper pebble. 

(1 

4B.414-4I0 

7 cUppod elaie pelsta. 

•* 

4B,42l 

1 slate Hake. 

4t 

45,429 

2 chipped Jasper pdst 


4B,4S3 

1 slate flake point 

u 

45,434 

I chipped slate dako. 

M 

45,435 

1 argillite perforuor. 

l< 

45,4S$ 

1 stone flake, cUppsd. 

4% 

45,427 

1 slats polBt, chipped. 

41 

45,428 

1 slate flake. 

44 

45.429 

1 slate point chipped. 

*4 

45.420 

1 long slate point, chipped. 

$4 

45,481 

I alcoder slate polot, chipped. 

44 

45,482 

1 araall slate p^nt, chipped. 

M 

45,488 

1 slate pelst, perforator. 

•* 

45,484 

1 stose, mach decomposed. 


45,486 

1 large Stone flake, pololed. 


45,425 

1 chipped elate pebble. 

(4 

46,487-441 

6 chipped plccee of slats. 

4t 

45,442 

1 baonnerstone,pitted pebble. 

(4 

46,448 

1 bammeretooe. pebble. 

4( 

45,444 

1 pshbla, ehl^ed on one edge, 

44 

45.445 

1 slate arrowpolQt. 

14 

45,446 

1 jaeper point 

44 

45,447 

1 curved stone, nawrel 

14 

46,446 

1 Jasper point, prooees of chippln|. 

44 

45,442 

1 Jasper point 

4( 

45,460 

1 carved piece of stone, oatnnL 

U 

46.451 

1 fragment chipped slate point 
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8 jup«r points, process of msmifactnre. 

'' 45,464 

1 etooe polot, process of muraf&otore. 

*• 45,465^ 

2 cbert srrowt^Dts. 

** 45,45? 

1 jsepsr 

<* 45,463 

1 chtpped Jesper pebble. 

45,459 

1 cltlpped point, cbert 

“ 45,450 

I chipped piece of alnCe. 

'* 45,4$1 

1 spUour of trfiOlto. 

45,463 

1 A&ke of ar^Uliu. 

45,463 

1 chipped polst, sr34]l)ts< 

“ 45,464-5 

1 chipped point srgilUte, much decomposed. 

“ 45,466 

1 chipped point qoeru. 

- 46,467 

1 chipped sistc srrowpolnt. 

46,469 

8 chipped stooe potoCs. 

" 45.463 

1 potsherd, locised omameot. 

45,470 

1 chipped elsto p^at 

43,471 

1 sr^Ulte fiaho. 

" 45.473 

1 stone flahe. 

“ 45,478 

1 i]urts flake. 

“ 46,4T4 

1 chipped scone point. 

46,476 

1 chipped slate point 

'• 45,478 

1 chipped stooe point, proceee of mannfseture. 

" 45,477 

1 chipped slate point 

“ 45,478 

1 qaarUflehe. 

•• 46,479 

1 chipped stooe arrow point 

** 43.430 

S chart poiota, process of maoafacture. 

" 46,481 

1 chipped slate point 

•• 46,483 

1 ^nartspe^t 

*< 45,483 

1 chart point. 

“ 45,484 

1 jasper polot chipped. 

“ 46,485 

1 fragment grooved siooe axe. 

*< 46,438 

1 stone banmer, pebble ronghl/ grooved. 

*' 43,437 

t grooved stooe axe, on^half. 

“ 4S,48B 

1 chipped pebble. 

46,439 

1 stood celt 

'* 45,490 

2 atone oelt made from pebble. 

‘‘ 46,491 

1 stooe celt, chipped. 

«« 45,492 ' 

1 chipped mass of argtUlte, 

45.498 

L stooe celt 

" 43.4M 

1 slate celt process of manofactore. 

" 46,405 

1 stone celt chipped. 

“ 46,4» 

1 rode stone Implement 

** 45,437 

1 atone dahe. 

“ 45.403'^ 

8 large slate pelots, portions. 

“ 45,601 

1 chipped jasper psbble. 

45,508 

1 chipped slate pebblt 

** 45,503 

1 grooved scoae Implement fragment 


%i6 


1I»T 0? 9FECiai&N&. 
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Noj. 

4B.60i 

1 iltt« dftke. 

M 

4B,S06 

1 grooved eCone. 

it 

IB,£06 

i dilppod ^«co of SlAtO. 

n 

46,607 

1 ^pcr eersper. 

II 

46.606 

1 eblpped iiato polnb 

II 

45,600-10 

8 obippod ptecoa of elite. 

U 

4B.611 

1 clilpped piece of jasper, 

II 

46.611-18 

8 chipped atoDO points. 

|< 

45>6H 

1 eliJpped alace Implimene. 

|< 

46.616 

1 chipped jsspor pebble. 

u 

46.616 

1 chipped alace p^c. 

y( 

46.517 

1 natural pebble. 

II 

46^ 16 

1 elate flaSe. 

(1 

45.611 

1 jasper dahe, chipped, peculiar shape. 

(i 

46.620 

1 chipped ateue point. 

l< 

46,681 

1 chipped elate point. 

l« 

46.628 

1 chipped jaepir p^nt 


46,688 

1 chipped argilUfie pelut. 

VI 

45,584-6 

8 chipped jaapN^ points. 

vi 

45,586 

8 potsherds. 

ri 

46,627-587 

ISpotaburds. 

• 1 

46,686-649 

64 spUocers of bone. 

II 

46.660 

1 chipped jasper ioplecDcat, ptoceaa of mannfacKare. 

«i 

45,661 

1 chipped piece of jasper. 

M 

46,668 

1 jasper flahe, triamad. 

n 

46,669 

1 clilpped pieee of jasper. 

II 

46,564 

1 chipped stone point. 

II 

46,656 

1 chipped point (chertT) knife. 

1* 

46,663 

8 pile eoda. 


i« 

46.668 

1 chipped chort knife. 


M 

46,664 

1 chipped slate SnpleaenU 

Collected and 

l< 

46.6€5-678 

8 chipped state points. 

presented hj 

li 

46,674 

8 chipped slate points, broken. 

Ur. A. D. lIucT. 

u 

45,676 

1 piece of Slste, 


«( 

45,678 

1 potsherd. Collected and presented br Ur. W. R. 



Thompson. 



404 specimens from station B. 



STATION a 

Koi. 

44.965-«8 

11 broken pieces of stone. 

•• 

44,869-79 

7 rods stone implcaicots. 

II 

44374-76 

8 stone flakes. 

II 

44376 

1 large argillite flake. 

u 

44,977 

4 broken pieces of stone. 


«l 

44,879 

1 pitted stone. 

II 

44,878 

1 notobed stone, sinker. 



u 


tTiyf OF 9FBCU1EN8. 


Vos. 44,SS0-d8l 
44,aSd^ 

u.m-ioo 

4i,Ml-84 

H.*i6 


*' 44,456 

<* 46,666 
46 , 657->6 
•' a.9Si 

•< 46,SW 
<• 45,S61 


2 eblpped mssses ot stone, one of jssper, 

8 scone celts, one in process of mtnofactaxe. 

16 rsdsly ohlppod Inplemeats. 

&4 eUpp^ pointed implements. 

chipped jasper pointed ImplecMDC, eoUecCed b? Ur. 

Thomas Whalen, Aog. 16,1661. 

1 Urge oral pebble, mnl with hole throagb centre, 
prcet&ted by W> B. Thompson, collected la 1864. 

1 chipped stone. 

2 chipped points, arghUte. 

1 slate dahe. 

1 chipped slate knife 
6 slats Sakes. 

66 spedmoQj from station C. 

Total fiiunber of specimens, SOS. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


i^BVRRAL rears ngo, Dr. A. C. HaiuliD of Beitgor, Maine, kindly 
gare to tbe Curator of the Musouoi loforcoalioo of eu Inirrcsting 
Indies buriel place In Bucksport. In the enmnter of 1892, Ibe 
opporCniiitj occulted of eecuvlng tbeossistanue of Mr. Willoughby, 
who ie e Maine inait and faiuiliar «[lli the regioo meotrooed by 
Dr. Hamlin, to cany on for tbe Mnsenm Uie eocploratiou of tbis 
burial place and also of another at OilniiJ. 

Tlie TesoUs of these exjdoratioos proved so interesting, aad the 
voi'k was so admirably carried out In accordance with tbe Mnseum 
netliods, tbatlt waA<lecided to use the material from the Orlandsite 
to illustrate the Methods of ArchaoologicHl Research by the Pea* 
body Museum,” in the Harvard University EsIiibU at tbe World’s 
CoInmbiSD Exposition !o Chicago In 1893. The oollecllon of 
epecimeDB, as well as the photographs, sketolies. Held notes nod a 
plaster model of the burial place st Orlaod, all by Mr. Wllloagbby, 
were exhibited lu tiie Liberal Arts Uuildlug. I’he exhibit attracted 
favorable com me at and was awni'ded a medal st the close of the 
Exposition. The Bucksport exhibit was made in the Department 
of Ethnology In tlie Anthropological Rulldlog. 

Jo 180i, Mr. Willoughby explored other similar burial places In 
Maine, and tbe following paper git'es ao account of ^e two sea* 
sons’ work. The illastratioDS are from drawings and photographs 
made by tlis author. 

(»7) 
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RltlTOKfAL VOtK. 


The specimens^ togetliei' iritb eeveral pLotogi'aplie of the gi'nvca, 
aod mocleU aliowlDg i>ortion 8 of two of Ute Skle$i ore aiTAoged In 
the KuBSimu 

Ae the oiUhor hoe shown, these eemeteriee aie aodoiibtedlj of 
very ccDeiderable nutiqulty; ond It may be that they B,vt of Aiieo* 
pie diati 0 ct fi oid the bieiorical Algouqiti ns. The abeeuce of i>otlei7 
in and about the graves is a fbct of eibnic im],>orUiuce, and oue 
that ehould be borne in mind whenever burial places on the coast 
of Maine, and in b*ew Kruuswick and f'Ot'a ScctU, are e:rplored. 

Kr, Willoughby offers a possible solution of tlie question, What 
people made Ibese ancient cemetevies? Gut it is essential that a 
huvial place in Newfoundland, the koowc country of tbe Beoibuirs, 
should be explored iu order lo provide the means of compsinsou 
witli tbe bttvini customs (kf tlie preldstoric people on the c'caet of 
Maine. 

Y. W. I'UTWAK, 

Cumtor of Peabody Museum. 

Cftmbridfje, JVciss.. 

June 22, ISOH. 



M«del or tae Banal Plaeo »i Ortoad, U«„ vMu partljillr explond, ■hoviof gnvoi. 








PRElIlSaX)RIC 

BCKIAL PLACES IN MAINE. 


In tbe sumroers of 1^92 nod 1894 tb« writer had tJie good fortune 
to exAiDinc, uoder Cbe atjapices of tli« Peabod.v Miieenm. several 
burial si las Id Maine. These graves proved to be of gi'eat ontiq* 
nity and in several particulars unlike any lieretofore described. 

Two of these cemeteries bad beeu dug over by coUeotors of 
relics, wLo o>itained mauy implements of alone. Two oUiers Lad 
been psvllnlly destroyed by the removal of gravel. The fifth was 
fortunately dlscovere^l iiitaot 

The first of these barial places was lo a gravel bank upoo tho 
westsro alioro of a lake iu the town of Damariacotla, Lincoln Co. 
U was discovered by a farmer while digging a fos from bis bttr- 
low. 'fbe excat*aCiou le^’ealed a stone implement lying upon a 
mass of red ochre. Further excavatioue showed the layer of 
ocbi’c 10 be quite extensive, while other layers occurred at irregu¬ 
lar intervals. About beveuty-flve gouges, celts, knives and pen* 
dafits wsis found. These implemesils are now Iu the osbiuet of 
tbe Maine Historical Society at Portland. 

The second burial place was upon the nortbem slope Of a gravel 
bill at the head of Frenchman’s Bay, near Mt. Desert Ferry, 
HsDcoek Co. The gravel bank was partially removed preparatory 
to the coQstnjction of a raUroiil. Btoue Impleinetitt of a similar 
character lo those already meulioned were foond lying lo redoebrs. 
Several of titese implements have been presented to the Peabody 
Museum by Mr. Alfred Johnson of Boston and Mr. H. L. Wood¬ 
cock of Belfast, Maiue. These localities were vieited but do ad¬ 
ditional graves were found. 

*rbe three other burial places referred to will be described ia 
detail. Tbe ovldeocaof thsir very ooosiderable antiquity Is coo- 

&69 
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?l(hni$TOaiO SOUtAL ri.ACR4 IK KAINli« 


obeive ■. xhej »r« probcibly the oldest oemeterles known in tbe 
New Ka^lfktui etatee.' 

Frngoieate of an occipital booe, wblcli liad be(>n pi’eaerved by 
contact witb beads of native copper, were found ia oite grave. 
Ko {fflpleoienta oroebre were found in tide grn\'e« and it ie prob¬ 
able that it waa of more recent date than tUe oibera. lu eoino of 
the other graves there was a a oia)! quantity uf bone dnet Aaaocluted 
with the iiDpiemeuta and the oebre. 

UURIAL I’LACB AT ELt.SVVORrit. 

Thit cemetery le in Hancock County, about one mile below the 
village of BlIiMorth, aod le eltu cited lu a eand and gravel benk 
terml Dating in a bigli bluff wiiieh at tlila point forniB the eaeteim 
baok of Ilulon River. U was diicoverod while removiog eand and 
gravel. Each grave had a depoelt of red ochre in wltlob the Im* 
piemeote wei’c found. The lindiogof tlieac objecu caused much 
local exclteokent. end a large area was dug over by citlaeue and 
many implsmeuU aeouredi luolndingaeverallongspeai pointainadc 
of compact alate. Many of tliesa implements were presented to 
the I’eabody Museum by Mr. 0. Cook and Dr. W. M. Haines of 
Kllawortb Aud Mr. H. L. Woodcock of Helfaat, who look tbem 
from the giaves. An examinatluQ of tbs bank iimnedlatsly sur¬ 
rounding the gravel pit revealed iodlvations of undisturbed graves, 
aod preparations wars msda for ite syalerustic exploration. Mr. 
J. W. Coombs, tbs owQsuof the land, very kindly allowed exoave* 
lions to be made, and gave assistance la many ways. Mr. dobo R. 
Swanton, a Harrard student, ouiated lo the cxpioiatlon of this 
burial place and several workmeu were employed. 

Tbe ground to be explored was staked off into sections ten feot 
square and each section wis mapped to scsls and niitnbei'sd as 
siiown iu tbe plan, Plate I. Excavattous were begun st the edge 
of the gravel pit in Sec. 8, tbe workmen throwing the earth behind 
them as they advanced, keeping a perpendicular woll of gravel 
In front. When a grave wae encouatered tbe objects witblo It 
were not disturbed until the eanb coveriog them wis carefully re¬ 
moved with trowel and small band broom, pbotogiapbs of the im* 

‘ tn Mr«rtl otlier J«<«UUo* In MaIu«, Inulaacnw bavo baaa faund uid«r drvost. 
lUacea »blrh raeder U probali] a ibat ibar wan 0«pealt*d la gtava# «r chU t^pa aed 
period. One tt*e dselarad ikai b€ turaed «u aloftf.uaa lni,]4a«ata «rtiWc a 
apart of a r«w wtoarr rudi l/f "ploo^lai thm rarron deep.*’ 
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PRBMIflTORIC RQRrAI, TRACKS fK UAIHE. 


Ukei), and ineasiiremGAta irtuU rdcI r^coidccl. Tlio esact 
locution of uficb lioplcineut wna aHccitniaed by tlic ubo of tn’O tB|>^ 
lioes. Using une side of tUe suction ns n bnsc line the 

mensureinents weis in rule from Uie tiro corner stakes. The <leptli 
of tbs (lepoeU below tUe surf nee wos noted nnd tbe position of eoeb 
iiapletneut furtbor usoertnined by means of n iwket compnsa. 

Although iucindecl in tbe (vren of the gravel pit only a iKnlion 
of Ciis top soil ]iad been lemoved fiom tlie 
nortberii bsIfofSec. €. A trench was dug 
to A depth of over four feet oenr the soncJieru 
(Mii tioiiof this section nmlgrndnsUj woi’keil 
north. The wall of eertb showed no traces 
of hnviikg ever been distinbed until tbe 
aontbern margin of Grave A was reached. 

Niue iaclies from the siirrnee a bed of 
white ashes, with a maxinniin thtekness of 
three Incites, was fotindi together with a 
few sin nil ^'ngTneuts of chaicosl (Kig. 1, 
vertical cross seotion). 

The cnitU immediately be* 
low ibo (whes was of a dark 
briwii color aod very com* 
pnet. Karther down tbe 
gj avei flaaumed rich Hrowo 
nnd yellow shades. Four feet from the eurface a 
muse of red ochre (Indicated upon the plan by 
dottKl alluding) was discovered at tbe bottom of 
tbe gnive. The oiUllno of tbe grave cmild be 
traced, aiul lie form is shown in the cross svotion 
throngh Its centre. When the line of oebro si^ 
penred in tbe wall of sand and gravel the super* 
incumbent sarth wos ramoved with a trowel ami 
cxoinlned for human rotnalua, but careful search 
revealed no IndioatloiiB of decayed bone. No 
Implements were found with tbs cobra. Just 
Dortb of the centra of the grave the bed of ashes 
became thicker, aad a dark brown mass of esitb with sharply de* 
lined edgea and of tbe peculiar outline sbown in the crosa seciion, 
Fig. 2, WAS eneoiiotered. 

Jd nearly all graves of tbls burial place dark eaitli masses aliad* 

SSI 


f . - ..«• 



S^. S. »nirAl 
rrMiSMlon P'.K’i 
thrwush a yerttsD »r 
Urtre A,BII»werUk. 
Mt. Th«eou«d Use 
ladittiMtbSkurnce 
»rsr9udb«r9r^fe^ 
miUea Atsfavklul^ 
C. Aahw. D. Dl*. 
reloniivn cAuiedli; 

Worn mKm, S. 
IMmutIkwI srsrs) 
wlOilfi frkve. 



Pio. 1. VflnJ«*Al rrvM 
• eeiiAii Il'iC’i ihrvuch 
OratB A, SIlivaHh, itt. 
Till iions4 list niCiNitM 
III* kurnpQ of srauBi 1 j«> 
f»re r»rmAti«B vt gnivkl 
|.)i. C. A«lik». P. DlMSlor. 
Ailon liy lr» fr««ii 

ubM. B. DlKorl»e4l;rMvrl 
•lUilnffiTS. F, K«(l»r1ir*. 
ti. (iitiUiiiudiatl srmrul. 
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log into ri&5 browos and 5eUow9 v«i$ noted jut beiieatb tbe a^b 
beds. These masses varied greatly i& form and size. This dl$' 
coloration of (be gravel naa probably produced by tbe percolatlou 
of )ye from tbe aabea. 

Carry log tbe treneb along tbe weatevn aide of See. 7, witliin tbe 
gravel plt| a mass of red ocLre was nnearUied twenty'ais inebea 
below the original eurface, but only a few ioebes below iLe floor 
of tbe gravel pit. This oebre marka a giiive (B), bnt aa the greater 
poi*tion of eaitb above tbe pigment bad 
^ been removed^ he outline could not be 
traced. A very small quantity of wbltiah 
powder, wbieh proved to be bone dust, 
waa found near tbe oeiire. 

J net east of this grave tbo edge of the 
gi'Avel pit rose abruptly to the grasey eur* 
face of the Held, nnd the wall of tbe 
excavation ebowed tbe outline 
F^ti, a vvrScai ewnaow. Grave C. A ^*ertical croae 

Om Uiruvgh Unra ... . . 

KUiwih, M*. A. Toji «rti. section tlHvugb Its centre is 
c. Artie*. D. tHecoioreuoB abown in Fig. 8. A bed of 

e«Mcdbrl/A trofo Mbe... . .. . . . . . 

oi*ieTbHp*Tei*.nortR 5 rta«. «bea wee fonod Jnst be- 
F. a«dociir«. <i. I’ocUaiurbcd low the top soil. A mass of 

fraaal. B. CbIppedSntfo. 

of tbe grave, which waa thirty-eight inebea below ibe 
aarf&ce. Buried within this ovhre was tbe chipped knife 
of felsite shown in Fig. 4. A greater part of the oebre 
bad been placed in tbe northern side of tbe grave, and 
the mass roeaaured thUty-two inebea in length. No 
trace of bones was found. 

Just beyond Grave C, the wall of eailb showed atbin 
lineof aabea, nine and one-baJf Inobee below the surface, 
oxteoding over Grave D and cootlouing noiHiward 
sevei sl feet. A i*oclcet of white ubea eighteen inches across and 
eight Inches deep, of tbe form shown in Fig. 5, joined tbe thin 
layer over tbe cectre of the grave. Below tbe ashes tbe disturbed 
earth within the grave was of various tints of brown and yellow. 
A mass of red ochre, forty inches from Uie surface, lay a little to 
000 side of tbs ceutre at the bottom of the grave, togetbec with a 
small quantity of yellowisli earth mixed with bone dost, near wblirh 
waa a small, dark mass of earth evidently colored by the decom- 



FlU. 4. 
Chi rvoH 
knlfa froiu 
UnvaC, 
B1l8«'onh, 
Mt. I 
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position of a huiDnii Inc^y. iCo imiilcmcnU were foim<l hi thiiis 

KMve. 

Grave £, Sec. 0, forty meUea in dcjitli, wne of tbe same general 
eharaoCer aa those )>rcvioiisly ileacriUa*!. The Ifljar of aabefl above 
extended beyoiul tba limits of tlie grave and fr«g)nei)t8 of cLurcoal 
jay npon tbs Hpi>cr surface of tbo asbes. The dark mnns of 
ceineiited eavtU Tens of peculbm form and extendKi ueariy to 
(lie bottom of Cbe grave. Two groove^l atone pciidnnta mid a 
decoiiipoaed Areatons wero surrouiKled by 
u quantity of red ocbi^e vlilcb occupied tlie 
position Bbown in tbe varticHl aectlou. 

Klg. 6. Tbe relative poaltloo of thoae ob* 
jacts will be aeen by I'cferring to Plate I. 

Only a olnderdike inaaa and yellow oxide 
of Iron in t>o*der rernniiied of the fliv- 
etoiiQ which woe originally u uorlula of 
iron pyrites. 

]>nriiigtlioexplonitioiia of tbeaa ancient 
burial pIneeii 



Veriiral orsHB •oi'. 
iHrAusli rinva {)» 


KI9. A. 
lion }IS I 

i:iU«»nli. Vo. A. T>i|» bMI. 
aeveral more or **• cwtroai. c. aaIi»i. h, 
, . , IHwulerAtioa miwan Ijti 

leas (lecou)poaco mmi a»h««. K. J>i»(erbeil 

hreatonoa a'ora wteian jrmv«. k. lua 
foiMid. TlieyoO' 

onned alngly or In pairs. Occasionally 
0 uckIuIc of pyrites bnd bacn )>lnced lit 
tlic giiive Rccvni|Nii>ied by a well*battered 
felai I e liamnteratono. Treq neii lly a little 
mass of yellow oxide of iron in powder 
was all that leinnineil of one of these 
ancient Ara•making Implements, and this 
s. Ditiefi*(«t erAtrei |e one of the evidences of the ago of tbe 
vlinin at«T 0 , I*. IM ochrr. ... 



Piv. S. VurtliMii rr< isa neiiiiAH 
i’.K’. (hroBfll Unto 1 £. EIIi. 
worth, Ho. A. To|) lolK fi. 
ChArwL C. AaSO-, 1), m*. 
oolomtlgo rouKOil li^ t/o froii 
iUllOJ, 


(). TMlrMriiod srsrtl, 
1’«kr.«aitpoi| |)«ii4ant. 


It. 


imrlnla. 

The outiioc of the graves wllbln the 
oorthern half of tba oenietery could not be dotcmined with cer* 
tnioty owing to tbe coarsauasa of the gravel. No difficulty was 
cz^icriencad^ however, in obtaining accurate cioaa sections of the 
great 11^*8 hole or eoin>nunal grave. 

A mass of red oebre wag found east of tbe centre of See. 
forly*cigbt ioebes from the snrface. which marked tbe bottom of 
Grave F. Kxcept hi a few places tbe disturbeil earth above conld 
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not be (listinglabvd fjom tbe snri'OundiQg grAvel, and it was iio- 
poBsibie to liaea ilie ouUiae of tbe giave, 

Nortbof Grave I* were two circnlardepraasionB or Hre lioles<” 
tbe largest being aboat eighteen feet in dlameier with a CBiHrnI 
depression of one foot. tCzcATstioua showed tbia to be a comma* 
psi grave where several bodies ha<l beeu buried. Kacb deposit of 
ocbre witiiln the Are bole probably marked tbe resting place of a 
body; and for convenience eimb is considered a eep.nrate grave, 
and ii so designated upon the plan. 

Aebee wera eDCoaoUrecI a few feet from tbe sootbero margin of 
tike great depression; and ns tbe work progressed all tbe cboracter* 
istice of the gra^’es already described were found to be present 
here upon a Ini’gci scale. 

Tbe deposit of ocbre marking Grave F, Sec. 8. lay forty-one 
iuebee beneath tlie sorfoce, together with a dai’k di'«ccloi‘nticn of 
the gravel and a emell amount of wbitisli grams, which analysis 
sbuYred to be decayed bone. 

A short distance to the east, surrounded by a layer of red ochre, 
was an angular rock and near it, upon opposite sides, wove two 
pear*ebaped pendants witb tbelr grooved euds poludog to the 
southwest. A partially disintegrated firestone lay to the right 
of tbe rock. Judging by tlie appearance of (be surrounding earth 
two or more bodies bad been burled uear this stone. A. small 
qanntitj of ]>one dust was obtained from Grave G, bat all U’acss 
of booe bad disappeared from Grave I. 

Grave H was three feet soutbeasl of tbe centre of tbe fire bole. 
A ]>eadaQt and a rude implemeotof slaty stone lay upon tbe paint. 

Vertical cross aecCtoas through ^is fire bole at L-M' and K'-O' 
are shown In Figs. 7 and 8. Near the centre of the depivssion 
and three feet from the surface waa found a mass of dark brown 
earth mi zed wiib red ochre. This mass bad a mazimam diameter 
of three feel; it varied from three to eight lacbes In thlekneea, 
and was so hard that It was diffioolt to braak even with a pick. 
Although ozamined with the grealeat care no tioce of booe visible 
to tbe eye was found. Chemical analysis, however, showed de¬ 
cayed bone to be present. 

Twomaesesof red ocbre were discovered fifty*tbiee inches from 
the surface in the eastern half of bee. 4 (Grave L). This grave 
may have l>een dug prevloua to tbe excavation of the fire hole, 
its outline could uot be traced, neither was It possible to detennine 
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wheilier it co)it»lu«i1 ooe or two buriols, Altlioiigli U)G indiofition 
8G$mea to be ihaX two bocllee im\ lA>eii ileiiMlled tbero. Nenr iLc 
oehi'e upon whkb tl^ ini{> 1 enieutfl had been plticccl, a email quautit; 
of lione iUiBt tta* /otiiid, aud cloac to the accompunyliig depoe'it of 



Fio. * 1 . VurtlMl rnw I/.JI*, ihraiieli Commuiuil <Jnv« or Hro llwio). KUii> 

Me. A, ft-r enli. ll. C, 0. J>, DlMolonilen Msaeil hj 

Ifo frittii mIm. K. DMurkiwlerJtTelnlililB tire f. Bed orhr«. Q.VuAU 
tnrlii-lKrerpl, K. aniKUiuulilvr, K nnBt«ne. J, Ke«lo iteaelwi^fliikent 


l>Alui ln>' luntteee of dark earth probably diaeolored by Che deeom* 
poeltion of A htirnari b«Kly. Tho ocbro bad been depoiited in two 
niueHM, the Ifliffei* lialiig nhotit ontdmlf Inch in ibickiieM and 
cigbMOM hichcB in 'linTnct<*r. 



rin. 0. T«rUrA> er««e ewUoe Uireuirii ComuMiDnl <lnpa or ^r« Hole I, Kile* 
worth, Ue. A. Top eel]. X. CItarroeJ. C, Aelte*. D. lil*«o1or«i1on cAueed hflj^e 
troei k»bM. R. Dliturbed er»««k wUhln t 1 r« hole, T. o<'lire. < 1 . Undliturbed 
T]»r «lerV moji, lo ihr lofl ot K, rentelhM r»<| u«Jm e^d Imdo rloic. 

WitblD tide iitaee of pelot were found o email rude eemper and 
a flake, both of relelte, and upon it lay n iMirllally dieintegrated 
Orpetoiie and the rudely engraved implement Illustrated in Pig. d. 

m 
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no. 9. Inplrmeat from Crave L.ECb- 
worUi, He. Oraaianted wkcb n dealgn 
1b InOocd How. }. 


This l&tMr Implemeut sotnewbEt I'eeeniblea the M calUd ulu«" 
or Elate koivea wbieJi nt not uncommon ui Xew England. Tbe 
cutting edge bad been biokan avaj and tbe Implemeot bad not 
been need for cutting pui'poaee for eome time previous to ita de* 
poeiC in tlte grave. Tbe aide opposite to that abown in tbe draw* 

lug beaia evidence of its uae as a 
sbaipenlog stone, and inauy of 
tbe iocised lines upon it have been 
nearly obliterated. The dvaign 
upon tlie side illustrated ia well 
preaerred, only a few of tlie 
linea ba^iDg been ground away. 
Near tbe novtbwesteru edge of 
fire bole No. 1 a large laaea of deep red ochre »aa unearthed, 
eeventeen Inobes below tbe original eurfacs. aud upon It lay a well 
finiahed pendant (Plnte 11). A small diaiotegrated Qiestone was 
also discoveiad in tbe paint. Ko lodicatioos of bnmaii lemnlns 
were found, nor could tbe outllae of tbe 
grave be traced. 

Fire bole Ko. i had been dng to tbe 

depth of twenty*eigbt Incbes. A cross 
section showed a mixture of eartlu aabea 
and obarcoal with oceselonally small 
quantitlee of red ocbie. It seemed that 
tbe earth had been dieCnrbed quite re¬ 
cently, probably by workmen prospecting 
for gravel. 

Orave 0, twenty-four Inches below tije 
origiual sorface, cootalned red ochre and 
tbe remains of a firestone. A discolored 
mass of earti) three incbes in thickness 
was found near tbe ocbre, but there was 
liO indication of bone. This grave and 
graves M and were within the limite of a shallow gravel pit, 
and several Incbes of tbe earth above ^em bad been removed. 

Grave N, Section 2, couulued neither ochre nor Implements. 
Aa above noted this grave was within tbe limits of the small gravel 
pit. and the earth a1>ove it had been removed to a depth of from 
four to twelve Inches. The original surface Is indicated by tbe 
996 



Fta. tn. VArteaJ er«M mc* 
Ueo P'. Q . iSniich Grave 
mJevonb.Mc. A. PresraeaM 
9t MclplUl Me e, tad ef 

aatlTe cepper. B. Praemeoti 
of blTCS Urfe, C. PtsiurMd 
envel witbia gnre. D. Us. 
diMgrbeil erATSl. B, Surf»«e 
ef fTVBBd before fomiAtlon 
of ffreve) pu. 
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dotteii liM€ ]-4 in Fig. 10. Tbe iipp«T r«nuiiuiiig poilioD of tlie 
grRv« coatAined »9lk«d aud a siuall quAuHtj of charcoal mixed with 
tbe gi'Avel. Tbe charcoul nnd eehea wei^e thickest near the ceolre 
of tlie gmve. About niueteeti iocikca fitkin tise aurfHCe and a little 
to one side of the centie vreie (be cnunhliQg frugmentu of a bu¬ 
rn au occipKtil I'oue, nnd tweuty-two beads made by rolliog Btrit>s 
of native copper. . A uambev of the l>eadB lay in contact with tbe 



6 « e 

na, II, ropi^er ae«l (rt^niw of vrciviuil iN>n« freri) time 

KlUwerth, >ie. 4 of oe^kidial bonp. k UcaOp lu rcmuct witn fnKn>aat 

of Oeae. e. Be«4 wiUi |rt«pe of lei'kaklu rorU protnuklax* (1 POBUrt wtch fninaeat 
of boae. <1,4. IM«ke. /, i*otiioo of iiDrk«<klHOArdupon wbkh iKvidi* won wninx. 
•howlaskDOt. ^ 

bone. Typical forme of these beads with fragment of tbe buck* 
skin thong upon which they were strongs and pieces of tbe occipi¬ 
tal bone are illustrated in Fig. 11. Tbe pi'eserratioii of both 
bone and thong is doe to the presence of copper sit its. All other 
]iarts of the skull and skeleton had disappeared. On two or three 
pieces of ebarooat was a oinder-like substaoce which may have 
been caused by tbe burologwood coming in contact withtiis body, 
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Imt tlierewae no evideoue of eraiiiRtiou. Od tbB eonu-ftry, ia fdl 
tbeea Uurinla cere seemed to Lave been exevcised to prereuttlie fire 
over Ibe graves fiom reach log the botlies. 

About two feet below tbe oiiginal surface was e layer of bIrcU 
berk upon which the body bad probably beeo placed. Kragmeiite 
of this bark, two iocbcs or more io leogth, are perfectly preserved 
aod one or two pieces ebow coutsct with fli'e. It eeeme incredible 
that ible bark ebould have outiaBte<l the skeletOQ.' A careful 
eearcb for (he jme of cootact between tbe dieturbed aud uadis- 
tarbed gi’avel failed to outlioe the gi^ave. It was evident that the 
body hod been placed at length aod not, as was probably tbu case 
Id tbe majority of burials in this cemetery, io a sitting posting. 
The ginvel was discolored for ee>*ersl ioches below the layei' of 

V l>ark, but it was impossible 
^T\T' T'^J'Ti i 43 tell wbetlier tbe earili Lad 
* , been disturbed or merely die- 

* ' colored by tlie percolating lye 

''-VV V Jt )g to be 

regretted that the gravel had 
13 . V€Hica( T\r:'. ib^i b remoTed from tbe upper 

A. VopeMI, B, S*ad. 11" 

C. AftliM aad rKareoa). G. o. Bed eel>ra. pOTtlOQ cf tills gr&ve SS it 
it. sue j. eemcBKa m. g|go vemoved the Greater poi*- 

weeowMfftnMs. . . , , .... 

UoQ of tbe ash bed wbicb was 
probably present jost below tiie top soil. This barial bod few 
featores la common with tbe oUier graves In this cemetery, and 
may be of a later date. Xo implements or traces of red oebre 
were fouod. 


Tbs gravel immediately south of Grave N was coaine aud con¬ 
tained a large au)onn( of iron which hod ceoientcd It into a com¬ 
pact moos not easily broken with a pick. 

Still farther to tbe sooib the gravel became finer and was finally 
replaced by aacd io Sections 9 and 10. Tbe exposed wull of sand 
At tbe wesieru edge of tbe gravel pit showed no signs of stratifi¬ 
cation, neiiber were tliere aoy lodicttioos of its ever Laving been 
disturbcii even wiliiin the limits of Grave J. As the wall of sand 
was gradually removed, a layer of red oebre was encountered 
twenty-one inches from tbe soifoce (at tbe left In vertical cross 
secliou, Fig. 1:1) snil upon It lay tbe finely finished slate spear 


• Prot«fl8or PutMin (oun>! ft Urfeplere pf UrrU tok la ae toaifte'* fr*T« la Wla. 
arpf. Um«.. wHKn eiuii faftve iipaa p«er two boaCrod raartpid. 

Sue 
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poiut U)uAUAC«d ip Kig. 13. AlKiub a foot fiirilkev to iliQ north 
(Fig. IS) iftv aiioclior moai of ouhra wltliont Still 

f&liber to the north nod oo a higher Icvvl veiv foniid asliee and 
bite of Gharcoal. Tlie eaiKl below the lnyert> of ochre wna aoiiic- 
wimt Uiacolomi and portion# of It wei'e cemented into oon)(>act 
□ias»cB, evideiitl; by the lune from the dkeletou. Ko 
frag^neot ot boue or particle of boueditet was foinul, uor 
coukl the Hue of dcnjarcetion belweea the disturbed aud 
nndi#tiii’l>e*l aand Ise deteroiiued. South of Orava J an 
nudulatiog Jinu of light red 0011*6 extended noilh and 
south fur A disteuce of twelve feet, four inclica, at tm 
average depth of tiro feet below the surface, the inaxhoum 
deptii beiog thirty inche#. The ochre varied in thickiiefts 
from one*)ialf inch to three ioches. Small qtifintitles of 
ftebes and ebercoal were enumotoied nt no aveiage deptii 
of eight inchee from the einface. 

The implement iUu$tratc<l in Fig. 14 were tahen from 
various depths, each implement lying in a little innsB of 
ociire of a darker eliade than that forming the cootlanoiis 
lice below. The relative positiou of the Implements is 
shown upon the plun. (Mate 1. Section 10.) 

The implement discovered to Grave K was the 
pendupt iiluslrated in Fig. 14 /(the most eaaterly io the 
plan). This lay in a muea of ochre twelve iiiche# from 
the surface. Two iuchi'O beU»w this dei)osit was a disc* 
shaped dfscobratlou of the sand five luchire In diameter 
and three*()uarlera of au luuit iu tiilckueas which was sop* 
arate^l fiom iheoclire above and helow by a layer of pure 
eaod. The sand wns dUuuIoied und ccincutcd in several 
place# below the implements. South of die main <lepoai( isnixiicu 
of implemeDte & elogle i)eiidant (No. iU) by twenty-ff*ur 
ioches heneatb the surface Iu a mass of red ochre. As 
this relic may have been dcposilei) Iu 
it is oot included la the lllosti'ations of objieU from 
Grave K. Thirty inciies fi’OO) tl)e surface nnO near the centre of 
the deposit lay the chipped knife, tfie pendant, and liie sharpening 
Slone illustrated In Fig. H, p, e sml i. llje two celt-like blades 
a aod 6 were twenty*eight iouhes below the surface. Six inchee 
nbo>*eand to lhe north of the smaller of these blades wae found 
the i>endBut (tl) with a much dlsiniegisted surface. Tiie other 
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another grave, 
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iniplenieQtA aie a smAll cbiael. probably onc:e Acted to a hnodle of 
wood or to tier <A) and a typical apecimeo of a felaite Lammer* 
Btooe (J) once formiuga part of a flre*Enaklng aet. lUconpanioii, 
a lump of iiou pyrltea, bad become euUrely dieiutegrated, nothing 
l emaiDiog of U lare a few partioiee of yellow oside of Is on wbiob 
lay ia iheeand and adhered lo the barnmenlone. Thie hammer* 
atone, like moat of tbeae fmplemenca obtained diiidug the explora- 
(ioue, i« ekUfuUy faalitoned to (it (lie Angere, only one aide Ireing 
iiKd to euilce ilie pygtee — tbe upper and right band aldeBeBlinwn 
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Kid. It. imipleineau rrvn Urar* K, Slliirvrtii. Ma. ^ CalUlha bladoa. 

P«ar«<MpiHl |iva(Unt«. f. Cb1|rp«d A. ana)) oai**]>)iko Impki' 

neat. i. reUahioR tuna. J. Pelan* luiii»ni«reUBe» part e>t a nr«.uahkng m. i. 

in Uie drawing. Tbe lower portlona of ibe cBlt'llke blipdve ob* 
talned fimm thIe grave arc poliabed and tbe cutting edged are Bbar)) 
and iu perfect condition, while tlie upper purtlona ere rudely flnlebed 
anil were pi’obably ineerted Into eocbeta of wood or antler. 

The material removed from tbe eontbern part of the large gravel 
pH previous to my explorations wm priocipally aaod. A number 
of graves were encountered during tbe removsl of the sand and 
many iuiplemeota were found. 

Tbe Peabody Museum is fortunate iu rsceivlag aa a gift a large 
portion of these impleoienta. They consist of eighteen celts, a 
400 
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))<>ndAi)t, fourtei'ii large hniv««i <H' 

of winch Pig. 15 i$ agootlcxaropte. aud tineljr poiishett nnd 

gracefully lnucH'Iiea<ld. typical ftirtnu of wliicli ni‘e ^l^own 

in Fig. IC. The majority of tlicsc laueebandii nre 
of Oomiwcl giecn alale, with erob» seclion either 
lenticulnr, lozeiige*al) 0 |>e(l oroetogoiitil. Xo reliable 
inforintilioik couUl be obtained regai^iling rlieir posi* 
tlons ill tlie graTea. It was aaicl tbul they were 
found alvjnt two feci from the sniface lying In red 
oebre. 2t ia probable that their poaitions weve not 
diselmilur to that of the apeeimen taken from Grarc 
J. Tbia bnceiiead bed probably been fastened to u 
aiiaft and placed with the body lengthwise in the 
grave, the slate poiat evidently ocenpyiog h position 
near tbe Lead. 

dnilging fiom tlie graves of wliicL tiie cntlinea 
oouid be traced, there were three hinds uf burials in 
tills aocieni cemetery. The first consisted of bowl* 
shaped cavities <lug to n deptL of fl'oin tlurty*elgbt 
to fifty •three inches. 'W'ithin tbe cavity the liody 
was place<l, probably in a Aexeil positioti aud acconi* 
panied by various worUlly possessions of the de* 
ceased. The giiwe w’as clion fitlerl with gravel oud 
u fire kiiuUed uveric. Tlic second ryjto of burial was sin^ilar to 
this, the principal diifercuees bciogio the size of tJis grave aud 
the number of bodies deposiud tbcicio. Tbe tillr<i type diifhred 
from I he uibers iu liuvhig the body placed at length in a shnllow 
grave. 
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UURIAL FLACK AT* 1U*CKS1»(>UT. 

liucksporc Is eigbteei) miles Ulon* llsrigur upon tbe eastern back 
of tbe Fenohscot river. I'hc peuInsula ni>on which tlie aucieiit 
cemetery is situated le locally Kuown as Indisn Foint, end lies 
about a half mile above the village. The ri^’er vidcue just south of 
tliU poiutaud foitns (v bioad, shallow Imy. bordered by a pebbly 
beach. Risiiig from this beach to a height of Afteen feet is a bluff. 
A few feet from its edge lies a gravel kuolL the site of the burial 
place. A greater part of this cemetery w^s free from the growth 
of sapUog pioes which coverad the rast of tlic rtdge. 

>’ )t. VAVKhS 1 M 
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?kbh:storic SQKtA;, plaoeis in uainb. 


lu 1891 Mr. Georg« Biodg«tt bad occasion to r^iDOve ^uvel from 
tbe southeru abpe of the rtdg:«. Afiar a Dumber of cart loads had 
bean remox'ed, oqs of the workmeu noticed a veil vrougLt 
stone implement embedded in the grsTei. Continued esca* j\ 
vatiooB revealed oilier specimeoa Ijiug in red ocbre, an<l * 
b; aearcbiug along the road wbeie tUe gi’avel bad been 
placed fei 1 ‘epairs several more were found. 

KonL of the gi'avel pit a space al>out 6 flees 
feet by Hfty feet vas eubsequenlly dog over 
by re^deots of Backsport in search of relics. 

The a amber of iinplemeots found oooM not be 
ascertaiued, but about forty were sLovn to 
the author. 

An ezamioatiOD of tbe 
UDvooded part of this 
kooU adjoining tbe gravel 
pit gave evidence of tbe 
presence of other gra^*eB, 
and preparations were oc* 
oordingly atade for a cara- 

fnl InvestigaiioD of tbe 
ondisturbed porlloa of tbe 
cemetery. Tbe ground 
was staked off into seO' 
tione twelve and OQe*Lalf 
feet s<)uare, and a plan 
made. With the excep* 
tion of F, all the seotioQS 
in the plan (Plate III) 
contained bitiisls. Other 
seclioas explored, but 
cODtainiQg uo burials, are 
not shows opoD the plan. 

To tbe Boucli of tbe area 
included in tbe plan lay 
the gravel pit and the 

ground dug over by residents in search of relies. To tbe west an 
outcrop of clay replaces tl^e gravel. No burials were found In Ibli 
clay. A thick growth of aapllDg pines covered the knoll to the 
402 
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north nni) Xot bAvingpeminaioii to ivmovc tlic»e tr««a tbkei 
|)nrt i?fla not ex|>loiV(l. 

The gmvcl was ooiopamtively eon I’M aikI very eomiHici. reudci ' 
iitg oeceaear; the use of a pick. 

atCTlOK A. 

Siukiug a trench aloog the aoiitUeni edge of the ondialurlwd 
gravel and working uortl^ n line of oebi’e vna diacicaad twenty- 
fmir inches from the aurfnee at the aoiitliern edgo of Scetioo A. 
The veiilcol bank of eartli waa exam<ne<l with the utmost enro to 



Fi«>. )7. inyli'UMBW rnna Ureri^ a.AikUuh a, I 


ascertaii) the onthno of the grave, btU neither in (his nor lo any of 
Uie other graves could the outline he deleimined. Tikis was prob* 
ably due la groat measure to the eoaraaness of the gravel. I he 
graves were also so near to each other as to leave o&ly a amall 
amount of uoclisUirbsd earth within the area of the oemetery. 

Sen^oving the eanh from above the deposit of ochre the group 
of irnplemoots, Illustrated in Fig. 17, was brought to light. The 
relative positlooe of tlie implemeots are shown In the plao, llate 
III, Section A, Grave A. The g:ouge at the left, in Fig. 17, siiowa 

m 
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l^ltSlllSTOftlC BVRUL PI/ACIi5 IN UAINU. 


G 0 D 6 l(]«i Able iTQAtlerlng aud Lrvs a bi'oken ed|^. 'i'bis implement 
was l;iDgi]i}eu its aide. tUe pcMitien io wluch it was probably de¬ 
posited. Kear tbe gouge wore two l&r^je obtpped knives of slatSf 
lying one npon tbe otber with iLeir peiots towards tbe eoutb. ]&y 
tbe side of these implements was a smaller knife of feiaite, wiib 
iis poiattoward tbe north. A foot to tbe uortb of this gixmp a 
gouge (No. 5) w'AS iiueartbed lying npoo ita aide In a little mass of 
ochre. A'uont tlie same distaDce to tbe left, ontaide tbe ocbi'ennd 
six Inches below its level, was a sinali gouge (No. 1), having amu*- 
row cutting ec1g:e Mbich lud evldeotly been ground severaltlmea. 
Following tbs dimiuiabiog lice of ochre, a rude celt elgbt ioebc'Aln 
length wss uneaatbed lying In u horizontal position, and near its 
upper end and standing upright wua a shorty well-iunde celt, wUli 
a abarp, eligliUy cui ved cutting edge. (Omve K.) 

Grave B, Section A, contained two (lc))osita of oebre. the first 
being eighteen inches below the surface and containing a si ion 
thick celt with a slightly curved cuttlog edge, similar to the one 
last describe<l. 

Tbe second dei>oait by at a deptli of iwenty-seveo inches, ned 
coosisted of a mass of ochre, a celt having a weathered sarf:ice, 
a chipped knife, and a mass of yellow oxide of iron in pow'dcr 
wbieb was all that remaiued of the firestone of ii^on pyrites origl* 
nally placed in tlie grave. 

A short distauce to the northeast was Grave K, twenty-eight 
Inches below the surface, contalniogthe group of impleiDenis Uius* 
trated In Pig. 16. The finely formed and beautifully finislicd 
googe a, which lay upon Its side, retains its catting edge In perfect 
condition. Tbe groove extends not quite half the leugtb of tlie 
tool, and is about one-quarter of an inch deep. This implement 
is polished for about one'fourth of its length above the catting 
edge, acid the reuaioder is fiolshed by the proceae known as peck* 
iugi being the beat example of thie style of work wbich Ibave 
aecn. This gougr, like many sinllaj licplsmentB from these burial 
places, b made of a compact taetRCOorphlc igneous rock. Tbe 
cblseldikc tool of compact green slate illustrated iu I, Pig. 26, is 
about a half inch in tliickoese with a oearly straight cutting edge. 
Jt has a perforstiOD oear the smaller cod. By tbe side of this tool 
ley three rudely chipped knives of felsite, c, d, and e, with their 
poiuts toward the south. They were probably once hefted iu sboi t 
404 
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liftiullpB of woihI or Butlvis (iu»\ must liav« liet^a very vlO wheo 
{ilneed in tbo gmve, ns ilielr surfAces In scvoml |fifteen sliuw jiolislt 
bv long iiN. The felsite of vliieli these knives Are iiiAds resembles 
very closely the body rook of Mt. Kiuco« Moosehesd Lake. Wlille 
the maurinl innybave been oblniiici) froui some erratic liouldev 
tom from the snotlier rock aiuI dejiosited by glsclnl action, it lu 
more likely to have been bronglit by the Indiniis from Mt. Kioto, 
siikt'c near Ibe base of tills inouuUilu the Author baa Oiscovered 
several aueieot ludlsu works Lops where felsite was extensively 
workci). 



Pcu. is. InvUtnvBU rh»iu Urjvr K. spi’tiun A. IM)«*ic-)>ort, Nv. n. 

*. Portortwl eelUlkv ImMleiaetil. r, r{,Clilvjwil kalvcd. /. Plru«w>e«. J 

The flrestoiie, /. is one of the best presewed speeloieos ob- 
tAfaed from these graves. Altimugb sonicwlitt dislntegnted tbs 
surface exposed by ft recent fracture shows un^banged crystsls of 
pyrites. Jts specific gravity Is greater than auy of tbs other firs* 
stones recovered, and it ie the only example In which s.11 or nearly 
all of tbe pyrites has net undergone ohemioal change. 

Grave C, tblrlf'tbree inches below tbe surface, contaiued ao un* 
usually lorge amount of red oebre of exceptionally briUlaot color. 
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Emb«d<l€d ib the paloC were tlie iinplemecila illustrated m i'ig. 19. 
TliMft coD«»t of a well-wrought eelt, an elongated pebble with 
poll abed surface probably used as a punt pestle, and a fiie-uiaking 
set composed of a felsite bammerslone (abown at the left in tJie 
illuetratiOD), faeblooed to fit the Sogers of tbe i^bt baud, nith 
the battered surface upon oue side, aad a lump of Umonlte the re¬ 
sult of the deoomjiosition of a uodule of pyrites placed in the 
grave. A pear-shaped pendant witbont accompanying ocbre lay 
about two feet fiom this deposit at a depth cf five inches. 



FM. is. IntplemenU Croni Or*r« C, RoeSoa A. BiKUpon, U«. As olwnssiM 
p«l>bl9, pnliAlrly a a MllUlka bladasad a Orc.isaUnis t>«t. f 

Grave D, a short distance to the northwest, contained a small 
maes of red ochre eighteen inches from the snrface. Upon the 
ocbre had been plnced two firestones. 'L'bese implemeots weie 
badly decomposed, all that remained of onebebg a small quautity 
of yellow powder (orlde of Iron) vrblle its companion bad nearly 
disappeared, only a small crust-like substance covered with iron 
oxide reipaining. 

Tbe implements illustrated in Fig. 20, blether with tbe ueual 
deposit of red ochre, were found in Grave J, Section A. 

The great majority of objects taken from the graves were evi¬ 
dently fcuDcl io nearly tbe same position m which tliey were de¬ 
posited. Ill It few instances tbe implemeDts had apparently been 
displaced by tbe decay of the body and the settling of tbe eai’th. 
This displaoement was very apparent in Grave J. The objects 
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were IjiDgatilifTereot nnglee nad At depth» vnrying froin six to 
eighteen locbes. Tbe priocHinl deposit of ocbre wee eighteen 
iochea below tbe ■urfac<’. 

A gonge with n ehullow groove, lie surfnce being iiDixplished, is 
shown SI«, while 0 shows the bsck or convex side of n celt-llke 
blsito of harder material tbm ibe preceding speoimen. The edge 
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is flllgbtly curt’ed. 'lire upper poi’tion of tbe implerneot le rudelj 
fubioned and was probably iDserCexl in a socket of wood or antler, 
or Insbe^l to a wooden bnudli after (he n>aDQer of odse blades or 
skin scrapers in use among tlte Kskimo. A aide view of a thick 
blade or celt with cutting edge slightly oinved is given at c> The 
implement ie polished for a ahoil distance above the edge, the re^ 
mahider of its surfnce showing rough ]>cckiog. The gouge at the 
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iO[) of the fUiwtration is of tJie oitJiaary fonn alttiotigh ctis gixwve 
is rel&tivel; shorter that) in tbe majoiityof 1 U« Rpecimaus found. 
Tbs peodanU rf, «, j uid {/ ai^e of diffsreut sissd. Various degi^ 
of skill are sliowu in tbeir znanufnotiii'S. nltbougli 
nons are polished. Tbs three lo^sl Wei’s found 
outside the layer of ocbw, two at a depth of six 
iucbes, and the cblrd se^nteeii inches below tiie 
siJi*fRCS. Two fragmeuls of an object of dark 
sbCe, J aud {*, are ornameiired with loogitudtnal 
incised lines, 'j'he remaioiDg portion of this oh* 
ject could not be found. The inplcmenta h and 
i are probably arrowpoints. They ai'e mode of 
light grccQ slate and are |K>lidhed. When found 
tijcy were lying side by side with tbeir pointa toward the zenith. 

Another deposit of oebre at a depth of eighteen iuchea (Grave 
H) was found n shoit distance to the 
noi tbeast. Lying u|)on tbs paint was 
the small arrowpoinl llliisti’ated in Kig. 
y I, while near the ochre were a few ashes 
wbicL «re iadical^d hy the doited Circle 
in the plan. A discoloratiouof the earth 
was noticed near the ochre, probably occa* 
e looed by the decompoai tion of the body. 

Grave G, lo the northeast comer of 
SectioB A, ooDtaiDsd two deposita of red ochre, one nearly over 
the other, at depths of eighteen and twen^*two ioebes. A rude 
knife, ooosistlogof a eiagle chip slinck fro'm a water*worn qnaite* 
its stone, Pig. S2, was the only object 
found iQ the lower deposit of ochre. 
Upon the deposit of paint nearer the 
surface lay two weathered colts with 
slightly cur\ ed cutting edges, a pair of 
firestones changed to limooite, aud the 
rude celt-like Implement of natural or 
slightly modified form shown in Pig. 29, 
Id Grave P. oear the northwest corner 
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of Section A, at e depth of twenty*six indies were found the 
well-preserved implements illustiated lu Pig, 24. The larger 
implement h is a celt of medium size with a perfectly preserved 
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»uii sligbtly canned catting edge. A slialloir groove uiiis iienrW 
the eotiie fcngdi of the eide shown in the drAwlng. The surf nee 
of the tool \% i>clleUe<1 for ft abort dletonee oiUy npou either aide 
Above Che odgc> Tlie ainellcrcBlt or hlndc, a ehle viev of wbieb 
ia given fa 'i, Iiaa a cuttbtg edge bnt eligUtiy ciirve<). Both of 
theao spcdnieDA ure mndc of n fiDe*giAlncd inetAmot^ildo igneous 
look. The oldiiped knife r lay lienentb die edge of the larger im* 
ploirtcnc ill the voaltion ehcwti ia the iiIaiu The pendniit d with a 
crvimtflibiink depreesioo in iU lower Aide wa» eleo In coiitiiot with 
the celt. 


IKCTlOS B. 


Hue three amall deposits ot ochre were found lu Seoilon B. 
They were nbont three feet 
Apart and weit probably 
placed in one grave (Grave 
S)> nltliongli it le poaelble 
that each deposit marked 
n eepniate gmve. (hie of 
the masses of oeliro (Ni>. 

&7), at A depth of twenty* 
dve inebea, coutaiued the 
l>oliabed slate nrrowhead t|* 
insirated in Fig. 25. The 
ochre a short dlstsnoe to 
the nortbeast, nleo at a 
depth of twenty'Ave inches, 
contained a sinaJi gouge 
▼Itb battered edge. To the 
left of this ImpleiDent lay 
a wedge'Shaped celt with a 
nearly et^alglit cutting edge. 

The upper portico was mdely made end tapered to a blunt point 
whicii probably lltted into a socket. This blade was sccompenied 
by a small quantity of ochre at a deptli of sixteen inches. A short 
distance to the ooitb, twenty-four inches deep In the gravel. lay a 
pcar*shepcd pendant no accompanied with paint. A second pendant 
(No. 20} was found north of the centre of Sectioo R, lying beneath 
tlie sod. 
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£BCTIOH C> 

Tbe only burials fonod in tliia eection wars iu the northwest 
corner. E&cb deposit may mark a separate grave. Owing to tbe 
coaraeneae of tbe gravel and the length of time vbicb bad clapeed 
eincc tbe gia.vts were made, all traces of the line 
of deionrcatioa bad disappeared and it was impos* 
aible Ic detertnine their outlines. CoDaequeoUy it 
could not be ascertained whether Ibe single implo- 
inests in deposits Nos. 96, 36 and 6C belong to 
Orave L or mark separate burials. 

These deposits of ocbi s were thirty ioobes be* 
neatb tbe surface. No. 66 co)italned apeodaut of 
tile usual form. 

There was also m 
very small quan¬ 
tity of yellow 
ibe remains of ^ 
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oxide of iron, 
firestone. 

No. 96 contained a gonge of 
uDcommou for/n. Dine inches in 
length, with a slightly cQr\'ed cut¬ 
ting edge two and ooe-haU Incbea 
in width. The Implement gradually 
narrows to one aud ons-balf. inches 
at tbs acaalley eud. Tbe groove is 
broad and sballow. 

No. 36 contained a small fiat 
pebble, highly polished. 

Tbe ioiplements sbowu in Fig. 

S6 wrere taken from Grave L. They 
coiialsi of a pendant, a celt and a fiie-maklog aet. The felslte 
hammeretooe is shown at the left. Tbe nodule at the right is tbe 
matrix which enclosed crysiais of iron pyrites. The crystals have 
disappeared, only a little oaida of iron in powder remaining in tbe 
cavities. 
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SBCTIOK P. 

A latge gouge (No. 60), with a aballow groove and part of its 
edge brokeo away, waa found just below tiie turf nnaccompanied 
410 
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hy ocLr«. This wr^v prabtibl; teft n|>cn the snrfftco, ns ItN broken 
edge woiihl render it ubcIcsb os an liaplcment. 

Grave N contained a emni] innee of ochre twelve inches from Urn 
aurf A 00 | a nd n pendan t o f Uie tianal foro) lying nc one aide of the pninC. 

A mssa of oebre And tiie remains of a flre*innklngBet vote taken 
fVom Grave 1% at a depth of sixteen ioebea. 

Grave Q eon tamed the seiiesof implerDenUillnstraCed in Fig. 27. 
A small deposit of ochre wv eocouoCeretl eighteen Inobes beuoath 
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the Bui'faoe together with a large aD<l small gouge, n aad !•, the celt 
e and the two peodsoUd sod e. The poeltlonof theee linplemeots 
is shown Id the accompanying illuetration. Fig. 2H. Three large 
etonee hail been placed in the grave with tlie body; these are also 
ebowc in the drawing. After pbotograpbiog this deposit and re* 
moving the atones, tbiee additional implements /, p and h were 
found beneath the atonee, and also a small quantity of yellow 
oxide of Iron, all that remained of a f|re*inakiog eet. 
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Some of tlie&e implements be<ir eviileoceof csti’eroe ago. Fig. 
§7 A is a songeorigioally of beautiful form and flu lab. Tlie aiu- 
face ianmcb weacbared, the cutting edge bating wbollj crumbled 
away. That portico of tbe implement near the edge tu roe bacli- 
ivard. an umiaual way of flnialiiiig tbia pni*t of the tool. The amall 
gouge '^'is very mocb weathered, the whole siuface of the hnple' 
inant being badly corroded, tbe cutting edge and tbe greater 
portion of Ita lower end linring become wholly diaiutegrated. The 
well-pmerved blade c, imide from a compact atone, ia evidently 
formed for ioaertiou in a eoclcet. Tlie Implement is polUltad for a 
apace upon eltlicralde above the straight edge which Is perfectly 
preserved. Two welhmodellad |>eadanta, d and e, Lave nopolished 
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anrfaoea. Tbe implement h with a slightly curved edge had been 
placed in contact with o Graatoaa, the oxidation of wbicb canaed 
the dialotegration of tbat portioD of the blade near tbe point of 
contact. Tbe gouge shown Id / was lying in a email quantity of 
oebre. Tbe edge la in a good atata of preservation and is unevenly 
ground. Thia tool sbowa little weatheiiog. Tbe badly dlalntegrated 
epecimeo g waa lying uear, but not in cootaot with. & mass of yellow 
oxide of iron in powder, tbe remains of a Qreatone, This gouge 
waa broken in two pieces, probsbly by tbe weight of a large stone 
foond above it. It was probably broken eoon sfter Its burial. The 
dotted llnea indicate very nearly tbe original outline of the gouge, 
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nnil nltbougb U^’&e uitub of von))mrKtlv«ly soft »to»c It QxUlbtte n 
remarkable ainuiiut of ilecoroposUion. l*biN hnpU«)iK«)i( vhb lnjri«'<l 
aboal two fuet beueath tbe auiface nod tbu (leeoiii)H»Bitiu» wqb 
wholly aiibaequ^iit to lu barlnl na ia [n^oved by tbe contour of tbi* 
broken edges of Utc two tnecen. The oxUlntion uf tbe nresToncs 
doiibllcBB nasisted hi ibla clesirucUgo. 

The k!x pencbiutu, ilbiatmted m Fig. i‘J, wvro lying In vavloua 
l>oaiIlona vlthbi u mdius of three feet fiom tbe principal depueli 
<if impkmeute In Grave Tbe deptbe at wblcb tiK*y were hniiKl 
v«rie<l frotn ten to eighteen iiicbee. One of thvav penibute, *>, woe 
KCCOiapnnltKl by red oobve aud a einnll ijiuntity of yellow oxklc of 
iron (Grove 0). Tbe otliere were nDaiceonii)NnieJ bypignseul.and 
they may fonn paitn of tbe depoeltt within Graves 0« Q aud It. 

Fig. 2D n nod ft were be twee u Graves (f and H. The latter 
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implement (Mo. 47, pleo) li aImo ilicwn lying a short dielance to 
tbe left of tbe main dp;ioeit in Fig. 28. 'hip iwiidant c (Ko. 4.^, 
plan) ie made from n broken celt or gonge, the flattened, pohebecl 
eldee of tbe blade forming tbe sides of tbe pendant. 'I'lie two 
olber epeclmena.tf (No. 87. plna) and / (No. 80, plan), aie rudely 
foebloned. Tbe natural surface of tbe elone from which tbclattcr 
was formed is shown nenr the base upon cltlier side. 

Grave R contained ochre ni a depth of six Ivan Inchee and a fel* 
vile hammerstone once fcrniing |>art of a flre*iaRking act. 


eacTioN e. 

I'ble section contained but two bo rials, Graves 31 and 1’, A 
large, atiaigbC*edged blade, No. Cl« was found lust bvneatb tbe 
sod. Tills was probably left aiion the sui face by tbe lodlaue. 
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so 

A Urge gt^oge with sLsIlow groove End eligUtly curved edge lay 
with oebre ten Inches beoeatl^ the surface in Grave P. 

The deposit in Grave M cooetsted of tbe usual quRotItjof red 
ochre, a small amount of buff powder, probably figment, a highly 
pollelMd pebble, probably used as a paint pestle, aod the remains 
of two fliestones, one of which bod ebauged to limonite. Kotbiog 
remained of tbe second uodula but a mass of yellow oxide of iron 
in poaxisr. 

58CTIOK y. 

No implements were discovered in Sec. F. Two small deposits 
of ochre occuntd just under the sod, and a few s.sbeB were also 
found which are indicated by Che dotted circle. 

In a few ioeunoee dark discolorations of the gravel, the result 
of decomposing human reicalns, were ootice<l in conoeetion with 
tbe graves ia this cemetery, 'ibe discoloiations were fewer and 
of less esCent thon in the £Uswortli builal place. Ashes were 
found only incidentally. There were no weU*inaTked nsL beds 
over tbe graves, but ashes occurred in sufAcieot quotities to show 
that 11 res were lighted over tbe gravea as at lillldwortb. 

T found no barials outside tbe area Included in the plan, although 
considerable ground was explored. Two or three iiaplements 
lying near the surface were discovered which had been discarded or 
accidentally lost. 


BURIAL PLACE AT ORLAND. 

This sndeut cemetery was located npon a symmetrical gravel 
knoll of glacial formation, rising from the shore of a small inlet 
or bsy npon tbs westeru aide of Lake Alamoosook, near ita outlet. 
Tbe summit of tbs knoU is fifteen feet above ibe surrounding low 
land. Its oval base has a raasimum diameter of about one bun* 
dred feet. Tbe knoll aud tbe sorroouding land were covered with 
a thick growth of wood, many of the trees bsiug a foot or more 
in diameter. Three dspressioos from tweoty-seven to thirty-two 
iuehes In depth and having diameters at the surface of from ten 
to foorteen feet occupied tbe summit of tbe knoll. (See Plate lY, 
fire-bole* 1, ^ aud 8, and rigs, 4ft, *6, 47.) These depressions 
were called “Indian cellare" by the people of tbe neighborhood, 
Asupeidicial esaminatlon of these depressions resulted in obtaining 
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scverfvt pieces of cli&rcoiil aii(] eomo nalics. Bciu^ convlhce<) of 
llie In<llna origin of tbeee depreaeioue, ^ iinrruw trcncli voa cut 
flloug tbe suminii of the knoU and At ^ depth of nfteoii inchei Wei'S 
foimd a maee of red oelirc nnd two iinpleinonts. (PJntc ]V« Grove 
d. ttection I).) 

'J'liie knci Is owued by Ur. J. Poater Soper of OrUiuU who 
not only granted jwnnieeicn toes* 
plore the bnriAl place but HBeieted 
In inAuy waya- 

All the beeeupon the kooU were ,, 

vemoved with ibe eseeptloo of ^-"-t 
tlu’ee large oaka and a white blicb. 

The poaiCiona of these are eliown lo- t*oii-iii#<l i>wiihie- rr<»tk 

. ^^11 .X ni ^ (Jv*T« T., SMiien Ai OrWnri, Ue. J 

oeartheoonteia at the left on PiaCa 

IV. The trsee were removed in the following maimer. Each tree 
waa cut oiT five or six feet from tbe ground and ropea aod double 
bloeka fneteiied to the upper end of the atuinp and to a neighboring 
b'ue. A pair of oxon waa hitched to the en<l of tlie rope and the 
aVumpe drawn out without dielurbing tbe earth 

1 10 any great exteat. Tbe roota of the U eee did 
not penetrate deep euougli todlaplace any of die 
impleiuenta. After removing tbe sUnnpe. tlie 
ground was staked olT In sections ten feet square, 
nnd the exploiettona were conducted in the same 
niftuuei' aa at the burial places already described. 

Tbe whole area of Uis gravel knoll waa ex* 
plored, but the gravea were found |•^iuclpally 
upou Ua aumrolt and weatern side. >*o traces 
»iiit« l•olnl xe. a, te). of bone were fouud ni any of these graves, 
tioi A, suTi*i XfM*, Q«iiher could the outline of any grave be deter* 
Oftaae, Mo, t jniued, Various aalursl causes, iDcludlog tho 
percolation of water during many centuries, had completely obJit* 
erated all traces of tbs line of Junction between tbe disturbed and 
undlstorbed grtvel. The oncllnes shown in the vertical aectlous of 
the large firs holes could, however, be traced. 
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sxcrioN A. 


Two deposits of red ochre were found in this section, but I am 
nncertaiu whether these Indicate tbe presence of oos or two greves. 
The larger deposit of ochre, Grave L, contalusd tbe two polished 
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lobbies of nutural form lUoatrtted in Fig. 30. Tliey lay thirty 
l)iebe9 below eurfoce. A koife olilijped from ooinyacC stono, 
reeembling felsite, lay tweuty four inchee below the aarfaco in ilio 
ecnallcr mass of pigment (No. 10). 

SECTION B. 

Tbie eectioD conuined bot one grave (K). Upon Ihc odiii:, 
twenty inches from the surface, bad been depoallcd two very rude 
celts witli slightly cnrve<l cutting edges, also a polishing stone or 
paint pestle of natural forin, and a lir^inaking set. Notiiiog re- 
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mained of tbe decomposed pyrites bate mass of yellow powder. 
A polished point (Fig. 3l) waafoumi fonr hicbes below tbeamfnee. 
just within tlie sanoei'Shaped depression of Are bole No. I. Jt was 
made of a ligbt green compact sUte similar to tbe material from 
wliicb the polished points from Ellswonb and Baoksport w’siw 
mannfacuired. 

SECTION c. 

Grave 0, twenty‘aiue inches from tbe surface, was encoonteind 
ij ear the southwestero comer of this secUon. 11 contained the tisual 
red pigment and a medlom-sircd celt which bad evidently been in* 
serted lo a handle. The edge was sharp and slightly ciir\'ed. 
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Grnv» Centibiiucil a luijic qutin(i(y of oclax* at aiW|»lli (tf thirty- 
six Upo)i tbp ()is;cnp)kt fvvrs tb? r«inahis of tu'o (lreatoiu*s 

nu<) die finely flnisbecl gouges lllustmteil in I'lg. 3^. The huger 
gouge bad l>eon |ilnced Im cuutact with oim* uf tbe II I'ee tones, Uie 
oxklulcoti of whicli oauss<l the gouge to crnnil»k* at the jK^lut of 
contact. The siunller gougCi four iuehea hi leuglli. Is a line ex* 
ample of nnclent atouo working. 

Two sumII iu:i8»ee of |>aint lay about two feet from ificxc 
Impleineuts lu a pusltio)! which formed with this ileitosit three 
(>oiutK of ft triangle. These small deposlcs of oebio roay have lK*eu 
ft part of Ursve (J, hue it seems mors prol»ahlc tliftC they markcnl 
separate graves. One was twenty •four inches below the snrruce 
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AnadW uotcoulAm nay object. Us oowpaniou (No. 0),ftts depth 
of twentV'two inulien. contained a pm tinlly dlslutegvaleil firestoue. 

Near tbs soutlieftsioni corner of tbe scetl<m veil ochre was sii* 
eouDtsi'sd St a deptli of thirty*i»ix jnciws ((irave Dl. together with 
a gouge ten Inches in IniglL which lay with Its groove<i side down* 
ward. This was nccoirpanled hj a very small gouge two and 
three-elglitbs Indies In length with a cntthig edge tliree-founbs of 
an inch in width, two partially disintegrated Rfeitones, a mass of 
veliowcxide of iron In powtler and three lound water-woiw pebbles, 
one lDcb,one and one*balf Incbes, andons and threi**quarters Incites 
in diameter respeclively. their forms nn modified by art (b'ig. -Hd). 
Tbe pebbles were very symmetrical, being aewrly globular, and thdr 
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»QrfaQC oo sigu o( use br implcTDeols. After pbotogmpL- 

iog anti removiug lbs implements nnoUier crumbKng firssrouc wna 
fouQ<i which is not shown io tbs lIluBCratioo. A pait of the cut* 
Vmg edge of the largo gouge and a portion of its aUle was iu s, 
oitiiDblicg coudiUou owing to its con I act with a lump of pyriU*s. 
Tbe emftll gouge wae io perfect cooditton, its edge beiug appar¬ 
ently as sbaip as wbeu placed in 
the ginvs. This implement wotild 
be of lUtle value unless inserted in 
a handle and It is probable that 
it was liafted when deposited. 

The unique stone implement illus- 
tinted in Fig. Zi was found )ust 
below Uie sod (No. 76, Plan). It 
was roughly lb shiooed and pai*ts of 
noiably the V-sbaped oavtiy aud 
edges, show marks of pecking, 
Tbe point is somewhat woru. This 
object if pi’operly hatted would 
answer admimbly for a digging im- 
piemen t aud may have been em¬ 
ployed in dicing the gmves. 

SSCTlO}? t>. 

Two graves were found iu this 
section. Grave J, fifteen inches 
below tbe eurfaoe. is the one al ready 
alluded to as discovered while sink- 
iog the preiioinary ti’Cnch. This 
contained a medium*sued gouge 
and a rude pendant of the typical 
form embedded in red oebre. 
Grave N, situated a few feet farClier 
nortb, contained a mass of red oebre teu inches below tbe surface. 
At one side of tbe pigment and at tbe same level lay tiie fine ex* 
ample of aocisot stooe art of which F^g. S5 is a drawing. 

One or more fireatoaes of pyrites bad beeo placed in the grave 
in contact with the Implemeot. These bad become entii’cl j disiu- 
tegraUd, nothing remaining but a small quantity of yellow pow¬ 
der adhering to the gouge. Within the limits of fire hole No. 2, a 
416 
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{)«Dd4Qt (No. ^:2) W4H UDeArilitHl tliMty*Blx below the eiii*- 
fACe* No ochre necompBoied the !in)>leiMe)iC. 

BKCriOH 4. 

In0le«tlgi)4 of but oue bitrUI n«re foimd I& thie e«ctioo. ThlB 
gmvo (M) eontftiDfd ooly n nmeBof iKhvt twenty 
ItiobCH fi'oin tlie euifece* 

SBCTIOS ¥. 

Grave P eoouined only ml oobrc» ot a deptli of 
tweiiiy*oae iDcUee. 

lo Grave A a meee of red ochre wae illacoveml 
tUlrty*two incUee beneath the eurface. U|>on the 
paint ley the eLI(>pe<l knife of black flint ilhieiraied 
In Fig. 8b. The angles formed hy cbli>plug are 
worn nud tibliaheib probably by tbc long nee of 
tills tool ae a cutting Implemeut. Iti cotnpnnion, a 
emnll gniige« is also Illustrated In Fig. S6. TLle 
wtiK found juet outalde the oebre. The culilog 
edge Is leas iban a linlf IdqL In wUlili and ie |)er- 
feotly preserved. 

'Hie coiitcnts of Grave R. with the exception of 
two pendaou (Non. 80 and 
81 )t ara shown In Fig. 87. aeetiuu n.orianrt. 
Tb Is drawl Dgwns mode from ft * 

photograph aihI ahows the exact fiosltioua In 
which the implenie&ls were found. 'I'bc two 
)>cudfinta (N’os. 80 end 81, Plate IV) lay at 
the same depth ns the mnin de|>OBlt (87 Inches) 
and ev'id en Uy belong to the so ms grave. 'I'hey 
were remoYe <1 befora the main dei>oelt wns 
nncovereil, hence they do not appear in Fig. 
87. The implemenlB shown lit this lUnetratlon 
consist of two gouges, two celta and apeedaut 
lying uitou a amnll quantity of red oebre. 

The implement lying nearest tiie well of 
eat'tlk le a well-formed gouge with lu giooved eldc downward. 
Near the centre of tbc de])osit was another gouge witli a narrow 
cutting edge. A celt wilb a slightly curved cnttUig edge lay near 
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thia goiig« ftnd Co tlie right ^-te aoothcr e&tt of similai' fonn. The 
peDdfliit ot the left is smuU aq«} rotigblj insde. 

SKOTIOX o. 

Grave B, tveutj iiiebeBiQ depth, coDtsmcd ocbra aud a disin* 
tegrated dreatoue. A abort diatauce from tbl« deposit were two 
other masses of oebre, Kos. 39 and 40, ooe At a depth of twelve 
iQcbes, and Qie other tweutj loches below the surface. Above the 
former deposit of red oebie, but uot in eontact with it. was a celt 
wiib battered surface aud broken edge. Ube latter deposit of oclu e 
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contained a peodant aud a UtUe oside of Iron, tiie remains of a 
drestoue. 

A felaite hammeretone oeoe tormiug a part of a fire*maklog set, 
a celt, and the diaioCegraCed remains of a uodule of pjiitea, weie 
fouud upon red ochre sc » depth of twent^'nine inches io Grave 1). 
About three feet to the sontbeast of this grave Isj a gouge with 
shallow groove, a am^ mass of jellow oxide of iron and a deposit 
of red ochre (No. 43). 

Grave K. lu the northwest comer of this section and outside 
tbe limits of fire hole Ko. 3. at a depth of thirty-two inches, lay 
Che seven implements illustrated iu Pig. 33, together wlcii the usual 
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of rcil ochre. The goujire *^KIi u |M>rtl<m of 
broken (ttrny. lay faribest to the west with iU grooved aide <lown- 
wal'd and ita cutting edge oiitwnni. A similar but xboricr gouge. 
l>, woa the inoet ensterly In the gi’nve. Tide wneuUn lylug srlili 
the grooved aide dowimnnl anil lU cutliiig edge outward. The cells 
!• and d li$ive nearly alniight cutting e<lgcs. They vreic lying near 
(he middle of the ginve wIlli tbelr ends nenr logcthcrand 
(heir edges outwAid. ' The rude linpleincnt c, wLlcb aomewUnt I'tMin • 
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ble» a in I ID Hive chopping knife, has a greater prtiou of its surface 
polished, one edge Ixing battered or rudely chipped. Tlio object 
I'Clireseuteil at/iaiirobably apolisldogatone of uatural fonn, about 
soven'eigbtbH of an ioeh in vidth with an overage thickness of 
Uirce-eighths of au iocli. These two Implements lay farthest to the 
south. Tbe symmetricnl knife ? is of dark dint, and lay farthest 
oorlli witli its point loward. 
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Near the ncvUieMtem comer of Seetiou G, aX a depth of eigli* 
teeD iDchee rrae uueanLed a maaa of ocbre (Gm^*e Q). No uiiplo' 
meuta were fo^tnd Id this grave. 


SeCTCOK K. 


Near the ceutre of this sectioo and fifteen Inchca below the env* 
face WM A deposit of red ocbre cout&ioiog a (leQdantf a weU'fonned 
gouge Aiid s atnall loaes of jellov oxide of iron, 
the reioaiQB of a fireatooe (Grove F). A eboit 
diecaaoe to the west and tbii*teeQ ioohea deep in the 
gravel auotUer deposit of ocbie was eucouuiered 
(Grave S). coDtaiuiog a well-preserved celt with a 
Btraight oultlug edge. A peodaut (No. 78) lay 
near tbe surf ace of tbe grave in ashes. The ochre 
ID Grave T coDtaloed a croinbliiig fire*making set 
thirty luehea below the surface. 

Id tbe uortbeaateru coroerof this sectioci was Grave H. The 
ochre which narked this buial was aeveoteeu iodJes below the 
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surface and of uuusual foriUlancy. Tbe arrowpoiot, Kig. 8d, lay 
with its point Dear the ceotre of tbe mass of pigment. Two par* 
tislly dlsint^rated flrestODea occupied a position )uat eoath of the 
arrowhead. 

Ad interesCi&g series of implemeats and tbe usaal quantity of 
wd ochre were obtaiaed fiom Grave G. Fig. 40 shows sevsii of 
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SO 

tIicBe implemenU. JiisC nu tliey were iinr(>ve)*e(l. Four of tLctn 
lay (ogeilier, niu1 arc Mbovii near the oeiilre of tlic lIluHtmtion. 
'Pile »pt^vone nl the left Ib a thin celt or ceU>tike hlndc nith a 
Btml^ht cutting eUge. The upper |)ortioii of line iinplemoiir wrb 
undonbta<lly inueited io a socket. To the Hglki, just hclovr the 
eilgeof this tool, lay uootlier celt with u h lightly ourvetl cutting 
edge. Bolow the former implement wns a gouge upon lU .nUhs lu 
contnet with a crumbling tlrestoiic. A ttnely 
foimecl celt Isy a short distuiice to the right with 
Its cutting edge toward the muin deposit. AC tlie 
left AiiotLsr and Utlcker celt ocoupled fi corres* 
poiuling position. Its edge Is slightly curved, (be 
cooenvu side being downward. By the side of this 
Implement wee tbo small arrowpolut of slate, IIIub- 
trated In Fig. 41. 

After removing these Implements, further exvo* 
vntlons revealed the ttiiely forjned gouge niid the pendant shown In 
Figs. 42 luul 49. TbCM wsi'Q a few Inches holow the inslu deposit. 
TIv* EOQge loy wUb its groo\*ed aide downward. Its length is ten 
ami onc'hflif inches. Its wUltli nt the cutilugv<lgs Is one and oas* 
half Inches, and U gmduolly tsi>ers to seTeifOlglitbi of an lacb at 
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the small er end. Its srantest Uilckueus Is one nnd one* fou rth I nchea. 
The pendant has the appeemnee of having l>cen fnsliioned Bom a 
broken cell. The relative ^loeitlon of Clirsc luipicinents is shown 
in the plan. 

SKOTIOn I. 

; 

But two graves were found In this section. Grave V cootained 
i^edocbre. the remains of a flrestone, a l ude celt and a gouge mode 
from a long, thin pebble, the only modiflestiou In che shape of ths 
pebble being the grludiog necoseary to fovra tbe curved cutting 
nige of tbe tool. 

Grave W contained red ocbie twenty inches from tbe surface, a 
partially disintegrated flreatoae and a small mass of oxide of Iron, 
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probably tbe remaios of & secood flreatone. A snmll celt, No. 75, 
wicbij) tb« aod orar tb« eoiiLheaat comer of the aecCioiK 


SBOnOH i. 

The laigeet Duvber of iukpteuieats obtAioeil from ooe deposit 
In this cemetery were foaiid in Qra^'e ], at a depth of tweuty-one 
inches, lying in red ochre. These ten iiuple- 
meuts n re shows is position in Efig. 44. A 
stone bad evidently been placed with the body 
in this grave. One of the tools, a rude celt or 
cell'lihe biwle, lay with its edge ogaiust the 
stone. 'fSvo similar Impleoients with slighily 
curved edges and a go<ige having a uaii'ow edge 
lay near together, n slioit distance from the smne. 
each with Its iooer orcoocave side uppermost. 
To the right, as shown io the UUtstra^ou. a celt 
with curved cutting edge lay upon its side. To ihs left, In a conu* 
spooding posTth'U, was a siinilar lisplement with its edge near a 
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pair of Arestoiiea are changeil to limonlte. A small frag- 
zneot of inaUiog, er'ideatly wo^‘eo of rushes, and a piece of what 
appears to be birch bark are preseired by contact with the iion. 
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Mliown by lh« oiroks lu Hnto IV. Tiie U(i|ireMiou of ftrv hole No. I« 
of vbkb but ft porhoD leilMwii upon tike plon, meftsuvnl tlilitoeo 
feet fi'om edge to ikIs**. clepili was (liirty tiro inchcH. A Vfi*' 
ticuloivei BK'tloik K'-F'. Kig. Ai, ehowe It to hnro been orlginnlly 


B*lQ. «4. \«nkal cr<>«»»urA«ii C', 1>\ Uireugli Fin* llo)o orianU, Hv, A. I'ltp »oll. 
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iliig to u <kpUj Of flfly*eiglit iuebee. At the bottom of the hok ue 
origlnnlly <1ugi lay a tliln mnee of diecoloitcl eB!'tbi u f«w blta of 
cbftrcoal eod a »m«ll quiiulUy of red ochre. CLawobI aihI wbrs 
oociiwl below the enrface nenr the ceutre of the Oe(H'eMloii. 

Fire hole No. 2 ineAwred ten feel from edge to edge. I’be 

4’J’> 
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vru t^PPtj'SPveu inciips iu deptli, and tLe vcrticfti cioss 
6«cCion Mg. 46> sIionv's iC to liova b««ii origiocillf du^ Co a 
depth of sixty Inches. A large iDses of illncolorotl enrtli. some 
charcoal, am) R emaU qnaiititj of red ociirc lay aC a depth of five 
feet. Oiarcoa) qjk) Aslies were fouDct below the siirface nenr the 
Centre of the pit. 

?ire bole No. 8 was /onrteeu feet hi diameter^ with a centra) de¬ 
pression of twenty-eight hicbes. It bad origmaliy been <Uig to & 
depth of fifty^nioe inches. A cross section. A'—H', Kig. 47, 
show's tbe same genei'al conditions to be present as in Noe. 1 and 
2. No ocbi^e was found nt tbe bottom of tlie original excavation. 
There were sc>*eral graves within the Ilinlu of this fire hole, as will 



fee. 4*. v«rneal rro*« ee«4leo A *, B \ (bronsli Flr« Bot« 3. Orltad, U€. A, Tej) «oJ 
R. Olianoal sad ul»ei. O. D]Acolor»d wnb. B. UedlteQrlMd gn«e). 


be seen by refening to tbe plan. These burials may Ils^*e been 
subsequeat to tbe digging of tbe bole*, but. &e tbe line of junction 
between tlie disturbed gisrel within tbe fire bole and tlie nndietnrbed 
earth without Goold only be traced in a few places, It could not be 
esceruined vlietber tbe graves marked by tbe ochre and iuiple* 
znents wichib the limits of tbe depression were a part of tbe great 
Are hole, or of earlier or later date. Is it not probable tiiat tliese 
great depressions were communal graves similar lo tbe one at Kile* 
worth (see Kig. d), and that all traces of tbe bodies placed therein 
bad disappeared? 

ChurcoaU ashes and discolored earth were found to a limited 
extent in tise gravel tlirougbout thU burial place. 
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THK IMPl.KMEaNTS FUOM THK GUAVKS. 

Ill the following; Uilile, th« Urojul olcisaificstioii ut iUk more coni' 
moQ iiniileineou tiiken froin lUe Ujivi* bmial places ehova the 
iitinilx'r of ol>)ccla of Che aaine lypu fitnii each ceiiieCcryi anil tbe 
relative iiiiuilievs of the vnrioiie fonns from u gieeo locality. Only 
the imphnncnia tnkeii hy Che unthor from tbe ifiavea ur<‘ reco^lcll. 
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Tbe great majority of tbcu obJecU were evidently for use ui 
the oidiiiuy domestic off aim of every-day life. Tbe comparative 
rarity of vea^)onB or parts of weapons Is noticeable. Only the 
an^ow points and polished epearpoiots can ivith any degree of cer- 
tuinty be so claaeed. 
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l*RKU!9mittO BCHUL TIACBS IN MaIKI. 


ARHOWtOlKn. 

Tbe QftjorU; of tbe arrowpotuU Are of polieLed filAto. Tbese 
Are illuatrAkd in Fig9. SO ft, u S5 And 41. Tbe two cbipped spec- 
imeoe are eLowa ia Pigs. 21 Aod 39. 

SPSAAl^^lHTe. 

Tbe onlj speeimeo found /w fiiht vhicU cun without doubt be 
ciiae&i AAA epeupoiot is shown in Fig. 18. Jts poaitioa iu tbe 
gr&Te WAS SQcb as to itidiCAte its atincLrne&t to a loog wtjodeu 
sliAft (see Fis. IS). Fig. 81 seems laige for an aii’owpolnt and 
la tiie table is classed as a spearpoitit. 

Tbe spearpoinu illiistrAted in Fig. 18 were taken from graves 
previous to (be erplorations conducted by tbe autlior. 

CIIIPPKO WAIVES. 

Several of tbe kuives of tbe type Illustrated iu Figs. 4, 14 g, 
17. 18 c, <f, e, 24 c. 88 aud 88 g, are worn and poUsbe«l bj long 
nee. The nugnrit; ere obip))ed from feUite. A few are of flint 
or elate. Tbe position iu wbicb some of tbe speciuiene wei‘e fooud 
reiidvro tlieir employment as proieetile polnte in^probable, wbUe tbeir 
worn surfaces indicate tbeu use as enttieg and scraping iu>p)e- 
ments. The not uocommon occurrence of chipped koives of this 
form, hafud io short woodeo liandlesi from the cliff dwelliugs of 
tbe soatbweet and from burial places in vanous parts of Amerieu, 
indicates an almost universal use of knl^ of this type by tbe 
prehistoric peoples of this continsot. It is not iofeiTed that similai' 
objects were not aJs<> used ss projectile points, for it is well known 
that spears with chipped stone beads have been In ose among 
primitive tribes witblo historic times. 


CtLT-LrUB UI.AOBS WITB COT ((HO SOCKS STftAlOHT OR NKAUtV SO. 

These impleineuts, wbicb are from three inches to nine and one* 
half iuebes in length, have straight or slightly eun'ed cutting edges. 
Tbe upper portion of tbe tool usually tapers to a blunt point and 
is frequently rudely finished. They were doubtless inserted In 
sooketa of wood or antler or Isshed to handles after tlie manner 
of the adze blades and skin serspers” in common use among 
42fi 
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tU« ICe)ciQio ;ind otboi* (irimltlvv |-«<iple)j, nuA U> «’hicli llioy Wnr n 
c(o£« re(i«inblna<'«. sp>?cimpii Klg. 4^. Other exainplei^ nre 

Ulustmted Id KI^. 14 »« :j0 ^7 v. 

Although of the enine geoeral form. I liAve »ot hieludcU In (htB 
ty]>e t>ie iwrfomteil lutpleincDt shcun in Kig. 18 h. Vuliko the 
inejority of blndes thi« toul is poilxheil «»v*er Itv ealiiT siirfacc. 
The pciToratioti is evideiilly for th« pnr|>oie of sttuchhig a coiii, 
eni) the Inipleinent iiiay huve l)vvu iii^ecl nilliont e lin fu 
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CK1.TS OK CKLt'LlKK IlLAKKS Wjrll CUttlRO KlKlbS CDUTEU. 

These iinpUmenu are of syinnietrleol fono with well A Dished 
snrfncea sod curved cuctlog edges. They are of the ssDie general 
foi'm os the gouges, tbs pinncHpal dilTcronee being the absence of 
the groove. They vary in length fi oiu four inches to eight luches 
and were probably Inelied to hsfte and not inserted iu sockets. 
Type specimen Fig. 40. Numerous other examples of this form 
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tog;etLer wilk tbe following tjpea are I'epresenced in CLe foregoing 
dmwlogB. 


GROOVED OOCtOSS. 



r\ 



1'be AO'C&llecI gouges vejyfrom iwo aud tbree*eigbtba luolies to 
leo iccbea Id IsiigCb, wiib cuttiog edges fi’otn one^balf iucL to two 
and one*half inches in width. They ore of symmeti'ical form nad 
are csrefulljdnlsfaed. A few of tbo epecU 
mens nrs polished over a greater portion 
of ihelt surface, but the inajoritv ai*e i>oU 
fahed only for a short distuoce above tlie 
edge Upon either side. 'I'yiw specimen 
Ktg, 50. While U is possible that these 
implemsDts wei’e used without hafts, it 
seems moie probable that they were loabed 
to baodtes and used after the manner of 
adzes and shin scrapers. The smaller 
specimens, one of which is represeoted at 
tbe right \n Klg. 92, would be of little use 
without a baudle. Gouges and cells are 
frequently fonod in New Kngland, having 
either rlil^es or a groove upon the back or 
couves side evidently for tbe purpose of 
boldiog the lashings In place. 



PBAR-SRSrfiD PBKPAKtS. 

Many of tbeas pussling objects were 
taken from the graves. In several in- 
stances a pendant was. with tbs exception 
of the red ochre, tbe ouly imperishable 
object deposited with tbe dead. Other 
graves eoatained two, three and sometimes 
four or more (see Plate II. also Figs. 14 
d. e, // 20 d. «./, g,' 27 d, e, 29 and other iUustratioDsV Their 
poeltiooe in tbe graves cau bo studied by referring to Plates. 
These pendants occurred ontslde tbe deposits of ochre more com* 
monly than the Other objects and frequently at varying depths in 
Ute same grave. This was particularly noUeeable at Bucksport 
The various theories regardlog ths probable use of these objects 
need not be commented upon here. has been written npon 

the sabjeet. Tbe theory generally accepted Is that they were need 
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Ascbann stoucK, ^imilnr pemUiitH arc shuI lo be »till ouiiiloject 
a« cbermn bytbu )no(!eni CnllfoniiA TndlAns. Tbc advucciCcs of 
tliiB theory forget tbni ancient atone implemeuU in iwsseBsion of 
Indiana supplied with tools nnd uiensile of Eiiropenn inaimfooiure 
are commonly regarded na siicrett ob)ecra. Ae an illnsiratioii of 
this It i« only neceasury to call atteution to ibe fact that many of 
tlic grooved stone nxee uid mauls In nee up to l&7b by iLe Pncldo 
ludiniis are now conaldered sacred, and me Oepoeiled upon ibe 
altars In encred cei’emoules. ^Vbnte^’er]nAy have been tbc use of 
tbeee pendants U lacertaio Ibat they occupied a piomineni place 
among tbe implemeou and utensils used in the piYictlcnl every^lay 
life of tbe Indians. 

masTONU. 

Nodules of iron pyrites of different degrees of purity wbich 
have moslly ohange<l to limonite or powdered oslde of irou. Tlieso 
ob^eutH were once used iu pairs or with liaimncraioiici* of felalto 
forkiodilug Aves. 

Tbe uiklleciioii eompidiee a line series <ir ibeee aiicisut fire pro- 
(iucei'S In varluiis stages of deoemposltlon. Tbe hest preserved 
ea so pies are Illustrated lo Kig. 18 /, sod In tlis lower rigbt liaod 
coi'oersof Kigs. 19 and 26. Tbe two latter speoiinsus are eboiru 
with tbe feUite bemmerstunes found wUb them. Ju afbw gra\‘es 
tbs hsiumcistnne was accompaQlecI by a small qnaotltj of yellow 
oxide of Uoii In iK^wdor, tlie rstnaios of a lump of Irou pyriles 
which have become wholly disInCegmUKl. 

Other graves coats I tied one ur two uoditles of what iiad been 
liupnre UoD )>yrites. The blsiilpburatc of Iron having decomposed 
tbe Impui ities remained In ibe form of a clnderdike crust. 

A few <if tlissc liaplenisals were orlgiiiAlly of qtiurU or other 
varieties of etoao coumining the pyrites In dissemlnetod crystals, 
which bav« disappeared with the ezeeptlou of small (|iiantlile« of 
yellow powder, leaving variously abapod cavities In tbe uodule. 
Sea Fig, 26, lower right hand drawing. 

Oocaxlonslly nothing i*entained of either nodule except slight 
traces of tbe yellow oxide. Several single enabling uodules 
were taken from tbe gravee, bot it la probable chat each of these 
WAS orlgloftliy eccompanled by s nearly pure lump of pyrltea all 
ti'ftces of which had dlauppvnred. 

From the accounts of various methods of primitive fiie*piakbig 
smODg blatoric tribes of America, we learn that flre-icaking sets 
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consisting of nodules of Iron pyrites, or pyrites and Hint were used 
by the £s)cuno and the uortbeni I'si^ng tribea of the Athapnsenn 
stock, some of the Aigoiiqulus and tbs Reotliiiks of Kewfo^ind* 
land. 

Among tbe Eaklmo the use of pyrites as a menos of fire-making 
ranged from north of Dixon’s Sound to Labivdori tbe follotvlng 
localities beiug represented, vis.: Silkiue Pl^r, Sitka, Aleutian 
lalanda, Kot^ebne Soond, Point Barrow, The Maokeotie Rh*er dis* 
trial, at Kort Simpson, aod piobably Heisliel Island, Felly Bay, 
AlelTille Feniusnia, Smith Soaud, and Labrador.”' 

Mr. Laden M. Tomer in a manuscript account of tbe Aleutian 
Island ere says: 

“They use the fbnr part drill but they also use pyrites. A stone 
coutalDing ijuaru and pyrites is struck agaiese another similar 
one, or a beach pebble,into a mass of sea bliddowo sprinkled with 
powdered snlphur.”* 

Zq his account of the Point Barrow Eskimo, Murdoch Informs us 
that ‘‘ they need to get ‘ great fire ’ by striking together two pieces 
of iron pyrites. Dr. Simpson speaks of two lamps of Iron pyrites 
being used for striking dre, bnt be does not make it clear whether 
he saw this oX Point Barrow or only at Kolaebne Sound. Iron 
pyrites appears to hare been used qoite generally among the 
Eskimo. Bessels saw it used with quartz at Smith Sound, with 
willow catkins for tinder and Lyon meotloas the use of two pieces 
of the same material with the same kind of tinder, at IgUilik.”^ 

Dr. Frauz Boas, writing of tbe Central Eskimo, tells us that 

whererei dint and pyrite are to be bad these are used for striking 
fire.”' 

The Eskiov>of Melville Peninsula, according to Pany, ‘‘ uaetwo 
lumps of common pyrites, from which sparks are stiiick Into a 
little leathern case . . . coutainiog moss well dried and rubbed 
between tbe bands. If this tioder does not readily catch, a sin.'ill 
quantity of the white floss of die seed of the grouud willow is laid 
above tbe moss. As soon as a spark has caught it Is gently blown 
till the firs has spread an inch around, when tbe |>oiiited end of a 

• t'ln.sa&UogfApiMmusln ibe V. $. Xulvnkl broAoiicn. SnilOieonUifi lU. 
port. U. a. 5. Muaeuw. UN, l*. KS. 

<Q«o««4 b; HvukJi. Ibid. p. S?S. 

* Munloeh. Tho FeSot Bam>w Rekino. Vlelb Annual RepurtBQrOSB of Bcbnolot?. 
p, «S1. 

< BoAA Tbe Cannl EnlUno. Sixth AtteaU eejwR Bureau of RUieoIesr, p. W. 
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piece of vrick being n|)|)lie<l, it soon bimu into a iiAnie> tbc whole 
proccea li&ving occiipkil perhojia two or Uircc niiinite«/'’ 

“'Cbc Cnutidinn nm\ Algonquhitt striko two pieces of pyrites 
{j)/errc« iff tiifiic) logotbur over nu etiglc's tlilgin ilrleO wUli its down, 
and serving lusieacl of tlinler.*'^ 

Uoger WiUiniiis tells iim lu his ncoouotuf tbe coueUnctaoit of a 
woollen canoe or <lug*ont ibnt be baa “ aoeiie r Notive gos into the 
truods wiiU Lis tiaicbet carrylogoncly n l^sket of Come wi lb blm^ 
au«l Slones to sti'ike Arc when be bad feUetl bis Crec/'^ 

Tlie extiuot Beotbnks of Newfcnucllsiid also used pyrites for 
Hi^e'nmking.* 

A compatison of tbc stones used for Areouakiug by historic 
IribeSi osabo\’e qnouitl, vUb iboio tjiken from tie groves above 
tliQ same vnrletioas as to innieiial, viz.: pyriles and n flint ham* 
meratonc, noiliilea of pyidilferons quarts, or nodules of pyrites. 

necoLKs. 

Vrobai^ly used as polishing stones, palnl [icstU's and for other 
pnriloses. These together «rlUi tbc few oltlects of itocoininoo form 
are describe*! lu tlio foi’egolng pages. 

RKU ilCilKK. 

Tbe use of this pigment seems to have Useu universal ouiong 
tlie fadlaus whose remains are foiiud in these eenieterles. It voiies 
io color from pluk to deep itd. In some of tbe graves only a 
tmnll quantity bod been deposited wLioU tbs percolating water bad 
mixed witb the surrauuding snud and gi’nvel. Tii other graves a 
quart or more of pure dark red ochre was found wUli various 
implemeuts lying upoo it or burled wiebiu It. Vlntc K is a iiliolo- 
graphic iUostration ot a grave couCalninga large mass of the ochre 
and a penrsbaped pendsut. 1 know of no bctls of this pigment in 
eastern New Kuglood, nlthougli they may oecuv ui tbe Iroa region 
of ceutrrd Maine. 'I'bs ocbis may buve been brought from the 
British Provinces. The Bcothuks of NswfoiindlaDd obtained much 
of tlieir re<l pslntfrom Red Ociiie Island, Coneoptioo Bsy. Tbe 
eestei'U British ProvluceSj ipcUidlog Ncwfonndlaud, coatain large 

• Plrrr. S«c« 1 lC V»;af€. I.aiid4ii. 1014. p. nM. 

• HoofTi, F(r«<maSinf AppiMCe« In Uifl 17. S. \AU«i8l >lu»vUfTi. RulUiwatte 
port. C. S. K. tlaseum, JMS, p. lUilwii. Uceorsdei Beuvws Anwf^iitistea). 

• wmbniri. A Ker mu Urt XAifUAga of AmthPA. Loa>1on. IS^S. 

• j«Dr)8i| Aetbrop. InM. Or«M firltani *n«l r. 6. ji. SdS. 
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deposits of irou and heels of ochre of various sLodea, and It would 
i)Ot be surprising if in tbal i^egloo tbei’e were uiao; localities where 
red oebre was mined ui prehistoric times. 

ESKl3rO> AU50.\QUIN OB BEOTHCKS. 

The great nge of the sixty or more graves described in tl)e fore¬ 
going pages is evident. The complete decay and disappearance of 
the sheletoiis (with the esceptionof the tlngments shown in Fig. 

11 and small quantities of l>ODe dust In a few graves), the dlsln* 
tegratlou of tbeflivstouea of pyrites, and the decomposition which 
many of the implements liareaDilergouc when buried many inches 
beneatli the surface, prove the burials to be among the oldest yet 
discov’ered upon this coutinenl. 

If the generally accepted theory of the comparatively recent 
eastward migration of the Algootioin tribes which luliabiied New 
England at the advent of Europeans be conset, tbe burials In these 
old cemetei'ies cannot be attributed to that people. 

Tbe ai'Chaeologlcal evidences of tbe occupation of Kew England 
by the Algonquius i>ave, however, been but superficially examined, 
hlost of the shell heaps arc apparently of Algoucjuln origin. 
Those examined by the author cannot with our present kuowleilge 
be attributed to any other people. Even the gi’eaC oyster shell 
heaps of Eaznariscotta contain implements of stone and bone and 
fiigmeuts of pottery of types in common use among tbe Algou- 
quins when dret known to Kuropcans. When the vase quantity of 
material collected by Professor Putnam from these lieai>saod from 
msDj others on tbe Isew Englaud coast lias been systcinsttcally 
studied it wlU doubtless throw much light upon the tide-water peo¬ 
ple or }>eoples of hlaine. 

The few graves containing skeletons whlcii have been discovered 
along tbe New Roglaod coast are doubtless those of Algouquinn. 
The pipes, pottery, beads and implements found therein aie of 
types comiAon among tills people wltblu historic times. The tbeoiy 
that the Skraelinga of theKorsemen were New Eugbud Eskimo 
basos yet no archaeobgicsl coadrmat'ion. It is tme that many 
bone arrow, spesr, and harpoon (>oints from tbe shell heaps are 
very similar to those used by tbe Eskimo, bnt we learn from 
Hosier’s KaiTotive of Waymouth's Voyage to tlic Coast of Maine 
in ICOo. that the Indians near Mouhegan had [arrows] 
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*'Big tncl wKlk thiT? fenOtcrA (IcU on. uml nockwl Tor;iirtlAck\ly. 
Ii«iul«<l with tlio lODK Hliiink bt>n« nf n cit or made rcry Rliari* \TiiU two 
In the luanaar of ti htridng Unn. thry hnd llkowl«>o dtrt$ li^ixlotl 
wlili Ilka bonot one of wlileli I ilnrted timong iho rocb< and H brake not." 

JoUn JoMelyo In h\9 Aecoiiucof Two^'oynges to XewEnglAiid 
infonna ua tlint tko InillaoB from tLelr cnuoca atKke lUa fiah wltl; 

'* A klnil of (InrC or atnlT, to tlie lo%rsranU wliori*nr tliey fnaiou a rhnrp 
Jagcml l>Ok>e . . . witU n vtrlus fantenod loU, a« Mon Ha tlio Aah la 
atrncic Die.v jmll nwny tlio atwT, Invini; tlic Iwiiy Iwail In tlir dalios bod; 
And fftNiaii tbc ollior end of the ati'lng to tUn Cnnow: Tlina they will 
liAle After tbem to aliora iialf a doron or linlf a acore grent daliea.*' 

Tba poliabed alnte Iniplemcota of Kaw EuglhoO nra ahnllAr to 
tljoae of the Kaklnio. They ara nlao cliarAcierlatio of lUe peopla 
wboae gravaa ara daaeribed In tbia paper and tbeae are oerbiluly not 
Haklmo gTat*ea if jndga<) by the inetbo<\ of biirinl knoaii to be 
Kaklino. The people wboae reinalna ore fouml lotbeHc eametarlM 
wci^e avkiciitly uoC innkara of pottery. No |>oUlieT<la wai'a eo* 
counceixtl wItUIn tba graven or upon the aurfaca of the burial 
plAcaa. Pcatlea, grooved axaa, pipeoi perfomted gorgeta and tba 
ao^cAlled earemonial Implenouta, eo coinmon nirioug tba Algonqutna, 
wore alao wnnilng. 

The following brief cxtiitcU ftoin the valnAbk pa|)ara of Mr. 
T. B. Lloyd ui>on the uow eitlnet Beoibuki^ may throw aonaa 
light upon the iwMlble origin of tbeae burial plNoea. It li not Im* 
probnbla that the utnjority of the grooved gouges and pollabed 
slate luipleioeuto found tbioiighout New England and Cbe DiUlab 
provincea were left i)y this people l^fore being driven anstwnni by 
tbe im*Ad{ug tribes from the waat. 

When Cartier and other early azploi^an visited eoatern America 
they found people inbabltlDg tbe island of Newfoundland wLo 
were known aa iitt Beotbiika or Retl Indinne. 

" The epithet * Red Indian* la given to the 9n?agaa of Ncwfonndland 
Iron) tlioir nnlvereal caatom of colonring their garnientai canoea. bows 
and arrowa, and every other nteiiell belonging to clicin, with red ochre, 
obcalaedby tbera from Red Ochre Island, Conception Day.**' 

"They Lave great etoro of red ochre, whkb tbe>' uk to colour their 
boilles, hows and arrows, and canoes *** 

• Hosier's l<srr«tlTe of Wsyraeeti)*e ver^fO lo Cbe C«sii of Mstee is IIU. 

Keneru Tlvos Roprl ni, BaUi. M«„ IBSa v. SS. 

■ Tliese Inillsos sre suniK>iea to Iteve beroine exUnct «srt>* 1o Clie i>Te»eni feulury. 

‘T. <h a. I.loyd. The Booihee*. Jouriuil of Use Antbropolortesk IkiKitate oC Urvet 
PrUnkn ItL'lsuA. Vol. IV, $o. I, |». 8. 

«Tun’lkiue. tpHne«l l>r Lloyd. Ibitl. p. U. 
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Frooi the accounta of (be different modee of burinl lu practice 
ADioDg the Beotbiihs 1 quote the follomog: 

“The moat comnoo method of Intermenttjuit of pleulug the body 
In a^rappJsg of bSreb baric and corertog ItvreU %Tlth a pda of storea, 
if each it cu be called. But scnnetlmeA It ^vu pnt a foot or more under 
the eorface of the ground before tbe etones were placed on li» anO Jq 
000 place, ^vhere the groond vae oandy asd ^ofc, the grav*ea u’ero deeper, 
Aud on them oo stonee yeot placed/" 

" farther laforraatlon regal'd log tbe Red iQdiaa. in the Kciseiim nc 8t. 
John's, VewfbuBdIaod.—Hr. Alesander 9>lQrray, In answer to n)j i|neries, 
says, in a letcer, dated Sfarcb IPUi. I$75: ‘I have made a discot'eiT ro^ 
gudiog die Red lodUa shall I have. It appears that J>r. Winter, of this 
]>lsce, took It and a thlRh booe from the skeletou, which was fumid on 
th« straight sboro opposite tbe Indian Islands, in Sir Churles HanUICoii’s 
Sound. The skeleton, according to T)r. Winter, had been wrapped In 
birch baik. aud burled to a sitting postore. and liad varlnns stOfio imple* 
raeots entombed, together with lAr|:e cryst^s of hen pyrites to strike Are 
wlUi when he woks op again. Dr. Winter fnreher states, that tbs remains 
bore evidences of bavleg been shot, some la^ seal* or stvan*shot bring 
found stloklag In the bones, some of which aud the skull u'cre rractnred."* 
'* Dnring my flrst visit to Mr. John Peyton, In reply to the rinestiou. 

' How did the Beotbucs ohtaiu tire?' be replied, that they Ignited Che down 

of tbft bine )ty by eperke semek f^m e^vo pieeee or Iron pyiUee 

*' It appears that tbe Beothucs did not make any klud of pottery.”* 

2Ja>, J. W. Pow^l, writing of tbe language of this Uttle knows 
people, says: 

" Neither in amount cor qoaBcy la,lM material aufficient to permit fiual 
and satisfactory dedoctions, yet fo far ae It goes it shows that the lao- 
guace is qolta dletlDOC ftOfo aoy of the Algonctalan dialects, and In fact 
from a&y other AmarloaD toagse."* 

I am aware that these quotations have but an indireet bearing 
npon the queatioo of the origin of these grfivea, aclU they may 
MTvs as su^eatloDs for future envestigatioos. 


• iMf. p.sa 

■ t. <i. b. hkyd. <ie the BeotCucs •( K*«b>BadlkDd. Joamai of Uie a othropolog. 
icel inwilBM Qreae BflnUn e*4 irelaod, Tol. V, Xo, ir, pp, S8S-»7. 

* itiff. t>. Hs. *iM.p.ae. 

•1. W. rcwell. iBdlaa Llafmnte httiUee. AaBsalRsport of tfieBurraa of 
StbeolosT. Tel. TIT, py. S7, SS 
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PENrfENTI.4L RITE OF THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 


WHAtKVBR vieWB may be held coocemfog therdigion of the 
Anciebt Mexiwtns; whether we adopt the ideas promuJgated 
by the Berlia school of Mexican mythology, which speaks of 
a Me:dcan “pantheon,’’ and crowds its labyrlntliian passages 
with innumerable ‘^gods^ arid “goddessesor whether, as 
many analogies indicate, the Ancient Mexican sociological and 
religious system was a development on the same lines of thought 
which producetl that of the ZuiTi and Pawnee people of today, 
there is one point on which all must agree, namely, that the 
Ancient Mesicans practised their rellginn with a fsesl and de* 
vo^on worthy of a better cause. 

It was not only the priesthood which subjected itself to a 
stern discipline which cnforceil])rolongcd fasts and excruruating 
self-torture, but the painful rite of drawing blood from one's 
body and o^ering it to the deity, commonly practised by all 
persons, young anti old, was a feature of everyday life. Some 
time ago, whilst making a spedal study of the rituals of the 
An dent Mexicans, I collected aod translated, from the works 
of various writers, a number of passages relating to the native 
rite of drawing blood from the ear, the tongue, and other 
parts of the body. Tlie fact that, in passages describing the 
rite of blood-sacrifice, the piercing or cutting of the helix of 
the ear is usually moutloiied first, tends to show that a par¬ 
ticular sanctity or sigijificance was nssociated with thie partic¬ 
ular organ. The precedence accorded to this rite, which must 
uot be confounded with the cercnionial of piercing the lobe 
of the ear for the purpose of wearing ear-ornaments, is par¬ 
ticularly interesting In connection with Miss Alice Fletcher's 
recognition of the importance attached to the ceremonial 
piercing of the oar aumiigat the tribes of thr 8iouan group, 

•ISO 
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It has seemed to rae that the most satisfactory method of 
presenting the material which I have collected from the writ¬ 
ings of Friars Sahagun, Motolinia, Duraa, MendieU, the 
ChroDidaa of Tezosomoc and other authorities, woiUd be to 
present literal translations of such passages as best preserve 
deiuls and local coloring. 

Id honor of the Lord of the Night, this being one of the 



no. 1. 


many titles bestowed upon Te 2 catllpo<!A, the Lord of the 
North, of the Underworld, etc., a festival was held once or 
twice a year on the day Naboi Ollin. According to ^^ahagun 
the priests fasted during the four days preceding this festival 
and, at noon, blew oonch-sheUs, flutes, and whistles, and then 
passed slender twigs or sticks through their tongues. An 
interesting bas-relief preserved at JaUpa (Fig, L) illustrates 
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this painful rite, the most graphic description of which Ik gJvctn 
hy Fnar Mondleta in his Histones EcclosissticA Indiana 
(chap, xvii): ‘ ‘At Tlaxcalla .. . the priests . . . performed an 
unheard of and horrible self-sBpCrihce . . . the servitors of the 
temple brought together a great quantity of sticks, as long as 
an arm and as thick as a wnst. These Itad boon manufaciurcc) 
by a number of oarpentera who had prepared themselves for 
doing 60 by fasting and praying dunng five days. The master 
stone 'Workers, after praying and fasUng, also made many 
black obsidian knives which were to bo used In perforating 
the tongues of tlio priests and which, after having been ^oe- 
tided, were bud on a clean cloth/’ 

'‘They first performed a dance with songs beating of 
drums. Then a master who was an expert in this office came 
with the obsidian knife, and made a large opening in the 
tongue of each of the priucipal priests . .. The Acbcaiihtli, 
or high priest then drew through his tongue, on that day, four 
hundred of those sticks. Other old, practised wd strong- 
minded priests, imitating his example, also drew the same 
number of sticks through their tongues. The less aged priests 
used three hundred sticks, some of which were uther ss thick 
as a thumb, as a great toe or as the index and cuddle finger 
together. Younger priests did not employ more than two 
hundred srieks, but all scoordlog to their .strength and valor, 
performed this rite, at the termination of which th^r aged 
leader intoned a chant, although he could hardly raise his 
voice on account of his lacerated tongue. All made efforts, 
however, to sing and offer sacrifices and then those of the 
temple began an eighty day fast during which, at Intervals of 
twenty days, they drew the sticks through their tonguea four 
rimes.. 

In chapter xvm Hendieta spe^Uy describes the ear sacri¬ 
fice performed by the priests who fasted during periods of four 
years and who, at intervals of twenty dt^s, passed through 
the holes, cut in their ears, sixty pieces of cane, as long as an 
arm, some thick and some thin. ‘'These blood-stained offerings 
were placed in a heap, in front of tbo idols and were burnt at 
the end of the four years . .Friar Sahagun mlatee that, 
every d^ of the year, the priests offered blood from their ears 
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to toe 8 UJ 1 at sunrise and alao at noon, on the day Nahui OUin, 
when all par&ous, old and youi^, also drew blood from their ears 
m strict observed ^ence and in front of the sculptured and 
painted image of tlie Sun which was in the temple named 
Quauluricalco. This image, the Friar adds, represen tod the aim 
as a human face fiudrcled with rays. The partly unpublished 
MS. of Sabagim’s work, preserved in Florence, oontuns Aa in¬ 
teresting iUustralion to this passage, in which the image of 
toe sun is held by a man whose body is partly bidden, and two 
men, seated opposite to each other in the foreground, are in 
the act of piercing the helices or external borders of their ears 
(Fig. 2). On the same day and at the same hour, blood was 
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also drawn from the ears of “babes in their cradles/'who were 
thus made to partidpate in the genera] blood-offering. All 
adults made offering ^ their blood during ffvs days preceding 
toe hxed festivals held at Intervals of twenty days. The men 
made inclmons in their ears and panted lines on their faces 
with the blood thus obtamed. The lines they drew were 
striugbt and extended from the eyebrow to toe jaw-^ne. 
The women drew <tocies on their faces and, as an act of special 
devotion, sometimes offered blood in this way during a consecu¬ 
tive period of eighty days, cutting themselves at intervals of 
three or four days. This ceremony was named Kenacastequl- 
liztH (lit. the ear-eutting). 

Another rite, named TlasealtUistU, was performed, as an 
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aot of botDftge to the suq or to tho element Hre» whenever any 
one Soiebed budding & new bouse, or when the Mgn of the sun 
reigned in the native Calendar. 

This rite oonaisted in drawing a drop of blood from the c&r 
and catching it on the nul of tiie first finger and fiUi|uiig it 
towards the sun or into the fire. 

Sahogun distinctly states that this rite was the some os 
that named AoxcuatoniaUstli which he desoribos os follows: 

As on act of devotion some offer th^r blood in thv teniplos 
doling the vigUs of the festivals. In order to moke thuir offer¬ 
ing more aoceptahle they first went and gathered branclivs of 
the wild laurel named Aoxoiotl which grows Ingi’oat rjuaiititles 
in th^r woods, and brought them to the o&lpulcos or houses 
of oommunol government, situated In their respective quarterK 
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of the dty. There they took two of the sharp points of the 
agave leaf and drew blood from their shins, then carried these 
blood-stained points to ths temple where they offered them to 
the god to whom they rendered devotion on a sort of droiUar 
cushion or mat made of the young bronchos of the wild laurel.’' 
Sohogun's assooiation of this ceremony with the drawing of 
blood from the ear, is corroborated by on illustration centred 
in the Anon. Hispoco-Mexioon MS. preserved in the National 
Library at Florence entitled “Tho Book of the Life of the An¬ 
cient Menioons*’ (Fig. 3). 

This represents a step-pyramid surmounted by on image of 
the "Lord of the North or of the Underworld," and the per- 
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formanc« of what the text designates as '‘a penitential rite” in 
his honor. 

The penitents who are respectively piercing tongiie and ear, 
also exhibit bleeding woimde in other parts of tbtir bodice. At 
the base of the pyramid, on a mat of leaves presumably of the 
wild laurel, lies the ball of woven grass, which Sahagun names 
the "pacatapayoUi,” in which two agave points are sticking. 

The above Ulustratiou accords mth Friar I) nrao’s statement 
(Hiatoiia, vol. n, p. 195} that, at a certain festival, all priests 
and dignities took small obsidian sacrificial lancets and made 
indsions In their tongues, ears, breasts, areas, and legs. Some 
pemtents pierced tixe ears and pushed many reeds through the 
openir^ ^ others perforated their tongues and drew a number 
of straws through them .. The above references to the rite 
as being penitential are correboratod by Duran’s distinct state* 
ment that, according to the number of grave ofTencce com¬ 
mitted by a penitent, ho or she took a number of straws, of the 
kind used for making brooms, each one a Itandbreadth in length. 
With these he went to the templo, perforated his tongue with a 
laocet and passed the straws through it, and then threw these 
in front of the idol. .. Later on, the prieste gathered up all 
these blood-stained straws and burnt them in what was c^led 
the 'divine brazier/ after vdiicK the penitents were declared 
free of their of!ej)ces.” 

The same author describes (vcl. ii, p. 244) as follows, the 
penitential rites performed by the priesthood during the festival 
Etsalqualistli'.^“The priests fasted for four days, and each 
night, after midnight, wont to where the s^ave points were kept 
which had been cut on the previous day and had been brought 
sticking into pieces of the fleshy agave leaf. They then out 
thrir ears with small obsidian knives and stained their faces 
and the agave points with blood. Accon^ug to the devotion 
of each priest the number of the agave polote he stained with 
his blood was flve or more or less.” Elsewhere it Is stated that 
each priest carried with him a pieco of the fleshy part of the 
agave leaf, into which he stuck the thorns used in performing 
the penance. The duty of coUoctiug and preparii^ the ^avc 
leaf points used in the performance of |)erdtenti^ rites de¬ 
volved upon the larger boys who were being educated, by the 
priesthood, in the Calmscao. According to the Codex Ramiros 
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(Ed. Joe6 Vljil,p. 118): “ftftsr the porformftnee ()f cert&u ritos, 
tha pde&ts w«ut, ftt midnight, into a wide rocim in which there 
were many seats” — a tact to which I will revert further on. 
"The priests, b«ng seated, took cither an agave point or an ol> 
siUian lancet and pricked or cut their ankles. The)* tlien 
smeared their blood on thar temples as well aa on the agave 
points or lancets and stuck these into the prepared grass balls, 
which were afterwards usually plaoed between the turrets on 
the wall enclosing the courtyarrl. These balls were allowed to 
remain there so that all should see that the penitential rite had 
be«i duly performed by the pricsta on behalf of the people.” 

"In the great temple there was always a large number of 
these lanoets and agave points because th^ stuck in the grau 
balls were constantly being romove<l and replaced by others. 
They were never used twice and wore preserved with groat rev- 
orenoe, in memory of the blood offering made to thdr god.” 
The foregoing mention that the thorns wore reverently pre> 
served is of special importance and is further corroborated by 
Friar Sahagun’s statement that Vitstepeoaleo, the name of tbe 
23rd edifice of the gieat temple, agoified literally: the place 
wherein the thorns or agave points are thrown. This striioture 
is, moreover, desoribod as "a squaro, surrounded by a low wall, 
into which the priests cast the agave points with which they 
bad performed psDanos. Pieesa of green reeds or cans, stunsd 
with blood, woro also thrown there, as an ofToring to the gods.” 

A perusal of tbe following detached quotations toaches fur¬ 
ther that, in Ancient Mexico, according to circumstances, the 
performanco of the rite of blood sacrifice, constituted an act of 
humility, of thanksgiving, of penitence, or of propitiation. A 
passage in the Chrooicle of Tezosomoo (p. 830) relates how 
certain representatives of a conquered tribe, on reaching tbe 
Mexican capital, first went to the temple of Huitsllopoohtli 
where," as a sign of true bumility and abasement, they pierced 
their ears, arms, tbe c^vee of their legs with agave points and 
then betook themselves to the house of Montezuma.” Duran 
records (vo2. t, p. 434) that on a certain occasion, tiie Mexican 
ruler "bled hie ears and limbs as an action of ttaanksgiviog” 
and it was postibly as such that the rite was soienmiy per¬ 
formed by the newly elected rulers of Mexico during the elabo- 
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cer^momes n'hleh Accompaaied their mauguration. The 
following eurious details &re preserved in Duran’s account of 
tbs prepara^on made for the ceremonies of Monteeuma's m- 
auguration. the floor of the temple, near the brazier, 

lud the royal robes and diadem, an iacemse^bumer and 
three sharp-pointed bones . .. After his investment with the 
royal insignia Montezuma burned incense in honor of the god 
of fire and then pierced his ears with the sbarj^pointed ocelot 
or tiger bone, incised the fleshy psxt of his arm with the puma’s 
bone, and hU shins with the eagle’s bone.” Later, in the great 
temple, on the “Stone of the Eagles,” he again drew blood 
from the same parts of bis body, with the same bone icstrn- 
menis, observing the same order. In the discourse addressed 
to him on thift occasion by the ruler of Tezeoeo, Montezuma is 
exhorted to attend to his new duties, one of which was the 
observation of the stars, another that of Bacrifioing his blood 
and offering it to the gods on behalf of the people. Mont^ 
zuma’s use of an oedot bone for piercing his ears is corrobo¬ 
rated by Tesozomoc who repeatedly alludes (pp. 573,577,587) 
to the thin, sharp inetruments made of ocelot or puma bones, 
which were used by the same ruler for bleeding bis ears and 
limba In desciibing the inaugural festivities of Tizoc, Duran 
states that the sharp ocelot bone instrument used by the ruler 
was "garnished with gold” (vol. it| p. 3L0). Finally the same 
author relates of Ahuitsotl that;—"after sacrificing quails 
fore the idol of HuitsUopochtli, be asked for the bone of an 
ocelot. An extremely pointed and sharp one having been 
handed him, he perforated the helix of his ears,... his arms 
and legs .. . (vol. a, p. 876). On another occasion, however, 
when Ahuitsotl entered the temple at Chaleo in whicli the idol 
of Tezeatlipoca was a special object of worstup, he "sacrificed 
a number of quail and then, asking for an e^e’s bone, bled 
his ears, arms, and shins . ..” (vol. i, Duran, p. 378). 

The following passage demonstrates that the performance 
of the rite was supposed to insure success In the hunt. "On 
the seventh day of the hunters’ festival, Quecholli, there was a 
great gathering in the courtyard of the temple of Huitzilo- 
pochtli. A large number of arrows were ceremonially znauu- 
factored and ail participants” cut and bled their ears. If any 
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one omitted this rite he was fined by the mrn named Tepan- 
mani whn took his mantle from him and never returned it. 
AU of the youths aa^emblcd were sent up to the toinplo of 
Huitsilopochtli wbei*** they were obliged to out their ears and 
anoint their faces and brows with thoir blond. '‘This rite was 
called moma^a^io (lit., the deer saonfice), beeause it was per¬ 
formed with reference to the deer the youths were Kolng to 
hunt.** (Sahagua, book i, chap, xxxin). 

Poring the fifteenth festival period nuiw] Pamiuetsalistli, 
the following rite waa pcrforine<l **by thoNO \voinen who were 
going to sacrifice slaves. They wont tci bathe in the stream 
wliich fiowed past thdr dwellings, each woman carrying four 
agave points. Before bathing they cut their cars and after 
smeariog blood on tho agave i>cints they csst one of them into 
the water; they stuck one in the bank of the rlvor, and offorecl 
the remaining ones to the idol in the adjacent oratory... * ’ 

Sahagun relates that when the youths who wore being edu¬ 
cated in the Calmooao. wish to perform Auluntary penance, 
they **8et out alone and walked towards the hills, woods and 
rivers. Each ono carried pine torches, a bagful of copal gum. 
an incense burner, a conohshcll trumpet, and agave points. 
When he reached his destinaUon he bled himself with the latter 
and inserted them into the grass ball, and then returned home¬ 
ward. idone, blowing his couohshell.'* It is also recorded that 
the priests of the Calmecao used the agave points io infiio^ng 
such minor punishments upon thoir pupils ss pricking their 
ears or bodies, or beating them with nettles. Tn tho desoriptioo 
of a certain festival it is recorded that tho priest used a flint 
knife to out the ears of the youths who displayed a lack of self- 
control and sucounibcd to faUgue on reaching tho summit of 
the temple after a certain raoc. The same priests aro said to 
have tortured their prisoners by **piurojng their ears, amia, 
aud legs wi^ agave pwnls, making them cry out in pain - ’' 

The following passage affords a somewhat more pleasing 
glimpse into the life of Ancient Mexico; 

'‘Every fourth year, in the last day of the eighteenth festi¬ 
val period named IscsUl, tho ears of all children bom during 
the preceding three years were bled. This rite was performed 
by means of a sharp bone instrument and tho wound was sub- 
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sequent!; dressed inth parrots' down and pine-pitch/’ Tlie 
children’s parents appointed so'called “aunts and uncles" 
to act as ‘'sponsors" during the operation, after which they 
made offerings of a paste made of the seeds of a kind of salvia, 
named Chian. In recognition of their services the parent 
presented an “uncle" witii a red or fallow Tilmatl or mantle 
and an “aunt" with a Huipii or sleeveless upper garment. 
The friar records that, while their ears were being pierce<l. the 
children made a great outcry, and that, ininiediately afterwards, 
thdr sponsors led them to a bonfire prepared for the purpose 
around which they were made to walk. They were thett taken 
to thuc rtfpecUve homtf, where their apouBOts feasted with 
them and all danced and sang together. At noon all returned 
to the temple wiUi jars of pulque, the native ^ave^wine, and 
there performed a dance the sponsors carrying their respective 
charges on their backs^ Then each child was ^ven some pulque 
in atiny bowl, for which reason the festival was also known as 
“the intoxication of the children." 

In the description of the same quadriennial festival in Serna’s 
“Manual de los Ministros,’’ chap zt, it is stated tbat besides 
piercing the ears of the giris and boys, the hi^ priest perforated 
the lower lip of the boys so tbat they could subsequently wear 
labrets. 

Sahagun alludes to the latter custom in the appendix to 
book II of his Historia where he states tbat it was ‘ 'in honor 
of the devil, tbat the natives pierced thdr ean and wore ear> 
rings and pierced th»r lower Up and wore labrets;" operations 
which were leepeotively designated by the KahuaU words: 
NenacasxapotlaUrtli {lit., the ear perforating) and Netenxapot> 
lalirtii (the lip perforating). 

While it is ^us evident that the ceremonial piercing of the 
oars and of the lips was associated with religious or supersti¬ 
tious ideas, it la evident that, in the case of the little children, 
aU was done in order to palliate the pain inflicted and to make 
the occasion one of festivity and rejoiciiig. 

We are indebted to Serna for the record of the peculiar lur- 
cumstauce that during the joint festival of Cbicome Xoehiti« 
Seven Flower, the patron of the painters, weavers and embroi- 
derers, and of Xocbiquetsal, the inventresa of weavmg, the 
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principal offering n)&dc by tboir devotee^ was blood drawn 
from the fuigers or eyelids. 

Ibiring the third movaldo feetivsl all married people made 
offerings of blood dra^Mj from the left breast or from their oye> 
lids, the blood being caugbt on strips of pa)>er winch Tcore than 
thrown into earthen jars and burnt io front of certain idoU. 

In thoBooh of the life of the Andent Mexicans", published 
by tho University of California, and elsewhere, it le recorded 
that men, desiring offspring, offered blood drawn from their 
organs of generation. 

During the sixth movable festival those who rendered 
homage to the god QuetsalcoaU sent to tlm temple what aro 
described by Serna as *‘small salt'Cellars’' containing eigltt 
to ten drops or more of their own blood, absorbed by means of 
strips of paper which were subsequently burnt, with copal gum, 
on the altars of the temple. The altniion to tiny earthen 
vvsscla in connection with «ntilar blnod'OfferiugB naturally s\(g- 
gesU an explanation for the purpose of the sniaU terra«cotta 
dialicB and particularly of the enlgmarioal receptacles with two 
(Irep hoUa w*hieh are foujul at Tcotibuacait in great numbers. 

The question as to th<^ c^rigiu of the peenliar sanguinary rites 
of the Ancient Moxicans Is next to be conudered. According to 
Kriar Duran, the custom of piercing the flesh with agave points 
was first taught to the priesthoiHl by ' ‘ Quotsalcoatl of Tula” 
(vol.n,p. 244) and Ilia testimony agrees with that of the com* 
nieutatorof the Codex Telleriaco Remenus. Other evidence 
tends to prove, however, that tltc origin of tho rite was as¬ 
signed by the Ancient Mexicans to renmtest antiquity and 
to the gods themselves. In tho riTation-myth as recorded 
in obsp. V3I of tho Codex Fucnlosl,* the gods Quetsalcostl 
and Tlalocantccuhtli “fasted and drew blood from their oars” 
before creating the sun and tho moon. In cha)>, vjit it is related 
that later on, at a certain date, the god Canissale (Oamaxtli) 
also uauicd Mixcostl, “performed penance with agave leaf 
points, drawing blood from Ins tongue and ears, and for this rea¬ 
son it is customary to draw blood from tlie same whenever one 
made any petition to the gods." 

*Th« (MvK KuuUsl or da lo« Naxkaoov iM>r euo plotiiru,*’ (ni1»IUVied 

III VqI. 11 of ih« Analai dol Uuieo Kadeaal, US. 
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Sah&gun’s ver^n of the creAtion of the eim aad moon (book 
vn, chap. II) difTera from the forcgoir^ uid relates that it -was 
NanaoatalQ who> '‘after ofFenag agave points stained with his 
blood and stuck into grass balls/' voluotanly cast himself into 
the hre and became the sun; while Tecuoistecatl. following 
his example became the moon. 

From Bishop Diego de Lauda, who devotes a whole ohap* 
ter to the "Cruel and obscene rites of the Yucatecs/' we learn 
that similar forms of self-torture were practised in Yucatan. 
The ear-sacnfice Is described as follows: "They sometimes 
made an olfering of their onm blood by making incisions ^ 
around the exterjial border of th»r ears^ leavmg the lacerations 
as records of th^ penance" (ed. Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
p. 101). Bisbop Landa expressly states that "the women ^ 
Yucatan did i)ot make blnodn^fferings although they were very 



devout." It is therefore remarkable that the hfaya Codex, 
named Troaoo, contains representations of three men and one 
woman in the act of piercang tb^ left ears, from each of which 
a stream of blood falls into what are presumably small bowls 
placed in front of each penitent (Fig. 4). The finely carved 
bas*relief from Mecchi (Y&xchilan) which was presented to 
the Britiah Museum by Mr, Alfred P. Maudalay proves that 
toDgue-perforatioD was also prac^ed In the Usuma^ta valley. 
It represenfa a seated personage in the act of drawing a cord, 
with thoiTis, through hie protruding tongue. 

Briefly suinntarised; the foregoing evidence establishes that 
while blood was drawn from different parts of the body and 
offered to the gods, it was the ear-sacrifice that constituted 
460 
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tbe salient ehftrMterutio festuren of the andeiit native reli^on, 
being practiaod in every day life, by peraone of all ages. After 
having been offered, tlie blood*et4uned piooa of eaue, agave 
pointa, obsidiui lancets or etraws empbyed in the pcrforizianco 
of the penitential nte were carefully preserved. Id some cases 
tbe instruments tbeiriKelves, ui others strips of paper saturated 
with blood, were burnt, and their ashes dqxtsitod in some sacred 
spot. It is recorded that a feature of the great temple of Mexico 
was the square eDolosuie into which were tlirown the agave 
points, etc., used by the priests in performing poriitsndal rites. 
No documentary evidence has, however, as yet been found 
iodioatiog tbo plaoo where tbe higb-priests and rulcn preserved 
their blood offerings after performing riUs, which, ui thrir cue 
were of such spedal stuc^ty. 

On the other hand the National Musoiiin of Mexico poasesscs 
some monuments exhibiting sculptured representations of the 
performance of the ear-facriffoo which yield ^'aluablo Informa¬ 
tion on the Bubjeot. 



Fro. a 


The first (Fig. 5) is the well-koowQ historical bas-relief rep¬ 
resenting the Mexican rulers Tisoc and bis successor Ahuitsotl, 
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tiAch wit^ ait iziceDS«-burner at his feet in the act of pierciDg 
thdr helices. Between them and on a stand surrounded by 
laurel leaves, lies the round cushion into which two bone instru- 
luenta with handles in the form of a flower, are inserted. A 
etreaiu of blood falls, from eaoh ear, into an open jaw carved 
in the symbcUcfil border beneath the figures. The date recorded 
in the bas-relief is that of the dedication of the Great Temple 
and it is evident that this sculptured slab must have been in¬ 
serted Id some wall or monumental structure. Beudes com¬ 
memorating the historical event and the perforioance of the 
sacred rite it may havo also marked the site where the blood 
offerings of both rulera wore reverently deposited. Figure 0 
(a and b) represents the square stone box which is preserved 
at tlie National Museum of Mexico and has been identified by 
different authorities as a funeral urn, or "a receptaele for the 



Fw. e. 

blood of human victims,” The fact that a seated, one- 
footed poTBonage (a) in the act of pien^g his ear is carved on 
one of its rides, and that on the opposite side (^) is carved the 
grass cushion Into which bone instruments are ioaerted appears 
to mo to establish, beyond a doubt, that the stone receptaole 
was destined to receive the blood-offerings of the high-priests and 
rulers who performed the ear-sacrifice represented, in carving, on 
the box itself. An interesting detail is that, belrind the seated 
figure, tbo form of a serpent is distinguishable, whose tail and 
head, with a recun ed armlike projection, studded with star-sym¬ 
bols are like those of the twin serpents on the great Calendar Stone. 
The symbols of fire, carved on the two sid^ of the box, and the 
tftar-aymbols accompanied by conventionalised flowers, which 
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A^re Et e»eh side of the bono inatrumeiits^ fiiraicdi n idciicp 
thet the rite was aasocistod with the j!od uf Arc and the festival 
of Flowers, Xoohilhxiitl, at which a certain funn of star-wor¬ 
ship took plaoo. It was on this festival that, onee a year, certain 
loavcft of bread, named XoneouilU, were eaten. Tho shape 
of these loaves resembled that of the constellation Citlal-xon^ 
ouiUi, Ursa Uajor or Minor, described as‘‘Mtnatcdin thetnunpet 
of the North and eonipoaed of seven stars, whicli forincd a sepa¬ 
rate group and are rotplemlent'’ (Sahagiin, book vii, chap. 
hi). 

The low square hollow stone “seat'* preserved at the Royal 
Gthuographio^ Museum at Berlin (Fjg.?))s of partioiilarintereat 



PlU. 1, 


in connection with .Sahagnu's statement, eltcd above, that the 
hall in which the prieeta BKWinhhHl I n iierfonn the peintentlal 
rites, “contained many seats,’'. . . This objcot was obviously 
associated with such xitm, hecaiiKc ita front is carved w ith a rep¬ 
resentation of the fannltar grass cushion and thcsacrificia) bone 
instruments. Its top and back arc covered by the* figure of a 
largft scorpion whose tail ctkIr in a fe<pafl or flint-knife, the 
native symbol for the North. This carved st^orpion, before which 
lie the woven grass ball and the bone instruments, is particularly 
significant because Sahagun distinctly states that the Mexicans 
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gave the same of ‘‘CS'Ual-^olotl/' = Star^corpion, to the 
Dorthem constellation, Ursa Major, ‘'because it resembled the 
figure of a scorpion” (op. cit, book vn, chap. iv). The edst- 
ence, in Mezico, of a similar hollow stone cube, much too small 
to have been used as a seat, but which ezblbits, on its sides, 
two penitents piercing their ears and on its top a shallow cir¬ 
cular receptacle, throws some doubt as to the Berlin Museum 
"seat” having really been intended as such. 

The moat important monument, which exhibits proof of 
having been associated with the native penitential lite and 
star-cult is the great statue of a crouching ocelot or native tiger 
(PI. r, 1,2, 3), which was discovered m December 1901 in the 
courtyard of the new Palace of Justice in the City of Mexico, 
by Diaz, the son of the Preddent. 

Tlus iroposing monument which is the finest piece of animal 
sculpture that has as yet been found on the Amencan Con^* 
cent, is of particular interest, on account of its form and the 
assodation of the Mexican god TescatHpoca not only vdth the 
ocelot but also with the cortstcUation Vis& Major. 

According to the well-known myth, Tezcatilpoca, when 
cast down from heaven by Quetsalcoatl, “fell into the water 
where he transformed himself into an ocelot” and arose to kill 
certmn giants. During the period of six hundred and sixty- 
^ years Tezcatlipooa “went about in the form of an ocelot” and 
all "this appears in the sky for they say that the oonstella^on 
Uisa Major descends to the water became il is TescoUipoca and 
is on high in memory of him.”* 

While the foregoing myth suAces to show that the great 
statue of an ocelot mmt have been considered as an image of 
the god Tezcatilpoca, the fact that his insignia are worn by 
the two persosagse which are carved in bas-relief on the bot- 


•mu0n4 Ue 'A* ^ «iu pl«nn». asuh iet Uiis«o Ktr^bal, vol. u, 

p, fifl. The Spaolah ton le es followe r—. Qu<fAkeeU fn^ mY 7 deule 4 e e«r T«s- 
cAillpoc* pof^uleCloeoou gnebMioa yloSerrlboeaelifVo^pDiiebltoOm 
T e«llo KiBftUi loe glgaatee, 7 eu« p«r«eM e» at delo, porriue dUen qus la 
7 or e« Ataxael p«rque «e TowAtUpooe 7 miS alu as manorta da)... 7 aaa) 
iBdMabocAe ttpf«..." in nr paMlooiloB. ‘'TbaPuedArsaDeal PrlMlplM «f OI1I tad 
Mev Worka CtvtHwUoea" tvot.Z of tba Paabadr Muaaara Fapar*}, by aooa oBao* 
eoeataVleBUaUka, vhloli I deplore, (he aaoa MaiUliepochill wm eotaHtotoS ter (bet 
of QaatseJcoMl ta 07 quettOoA, oi (be ebore trijtb ob pegas 
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tom of the deep circular rcccptAcle in the b&ck of the Mtatue 
poeitively proves the afr«icietiou of the god with tho inonument. 

Tho relative prepor lions of tho latter and of the atone recep' 
taole, wahown in PI i, I, 2. 9 revoeJ that tlda waa an accessory 
only.* 

The bafl'Pelief carved on it« bottom clearly indicates tho pur- 
poee for which the recoptaclu was deatiued (Fig. 8). 

It represents two aeatod personagoa In the act of piercing 



Pig. a 


their ears with bone uifltrniiumta. In front of each is an object 
of tlie shape of an laoacclea triangle, into which four agave thorns 
are insert^. 

As in the case of the penitent carved on the atone box (Fig, 
da) both individuals are ininua one foot, with tlie peculiarity 

*li wM nrteUy in AoeordnsM vAtii atSv* uMfoCo in&it iotm term Qf rw»ptecl« 
IB tloeo Idol*! /or UtO rOOli^Uoe o( dlforoul klatJi Uood.offonnfo. “Tlvo Book 0/ 
U)« LIh «/ lb* ABd«a( /eriB»»ec«, liow bowl* at huotoo blood 

wero poond eo tho bond of h oottnltildol «itlen proouoblj bftd» Hko b skOro iiono 
iniBgo iB loy po4i«s«Mo, n bewbllke bollow oa lt« keod. 
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that ia one case the light foot aiid in the other the left foot is 
missing. This seemingly insignificant detail assumes a cert^n 
miportance when it is realized that it recurs in the two fig¬ 
ures sculptured in bas-relief on the rocks at the Pefion Viejo, 
situated near the City of Mexico (Pi. u, 1, 2) both of which 
likewise display tlie samo insignia as the two personages carved 
OD the bottom of the receptacle. A comparison of Pl.n, I 
with the carved personage to tiic right in Fig. 5, reveals a 
striking identity, for in both cases the left foot is missing, the 
same feather bca<I-<lre3s, 'vith Teacatlipoca’s hieroglyph (the 
Smoking Mirror) at its side and a ^ecu^^^ ornament above the 
forehead, is worn and the identical noso-omament aud band over 
the face is displayed. As carved on the rook the personage thus 
arrayed, like the similarly cue-footed victors on tho Stone of 
Tiaoc, is erect, armml with spears, and grasps the hair of a 
warrior who bends beforo him and lowers the brmdle of speua 
held in the left hand, his right hand b^g upbfted and holding 
the atlati or speaMbro werin the portion for throwii^ the spear. 

The date, I Teopatl, carved beneath this group corresponds 
to A. T>. 14S0 in which year, according to tho Aubin MS. the 
Mexicans conquered the people of Quauhnahuac or Ctiemavaea, 
in this case the island town situated in the lagoon of Xochi- 
miico and depicted in the Map by Alonso de Santa Criu preserved 
at the University of Ups^a, Sweden. The reader is referred 
to ^e Chronicle of Tezozomoc for an interesting and graphic 
account of the warfare waged by the Mexicans upon the Tec- 
panecans and inhabitants of Xoclumilco, etc., at this period, 
which reaidted in their complete subjugation. 

A comparison of the figure to the 1^ in Fig. 8, with PI. n, 2, 
reveals that, in both cases also, the right foot is mUamg, a simi¬ 
lar head-dress with Tezoatlipoca'a glyph is worn and as far as 
cac be distinguished the face bands are alike. 

In Pi. u, 2, the Individual also stands, but is unarmed and 
grasps what appears to be a tree, in blossom, issuing from a 
tirole in a squaresvidently the hierogl3q)h of a locality. The 
semi-effaced date carved beneath this figure which incontestably 
belongs to the same period as Pi, n, 1, seems to be the year III 
Toehtii — corresponding to 1482, a date two years later than 
ittn carved on PI. ir, 2- 
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Thn striking ic]oRtitic8 which liixve hot'll out and 

especially that uf the Mine fcH. iH'iiig iiuasiiifr, ap^ioar lo jua> 
tify the uifcrouoe that the (ami iiulivhUialK carvoil on the hot' 
tom of tile receptacle ui the ocelot back were* hirtorical poreon- 
ages, reprosoutod a^^ wcarinj: lUviiic IhsiKiha, in uccordaiicc ti’ith 
catablialml cuatoin. Tho jieciUianty that, ui the group, both 
figures clinplay both rows of teeth causcR it to appear as though 
they wore death-inaaka luider their faiio>baiidH ^ a fact whicli 
la cxplainaiio uiiue one of Teacatlipoca’a titlcH waa *‘MiotUu> 
locuhtlj," or tho "Lord of the North/’ the Underworld,and 
by oxten^ou, of the dead who go there. 

The mdicationa that tbo above inJividuale were historical 
personages not only accord with the c^'idellce fumishccl by the 
oommeinorative tablet dcecrjbed above (Fig. 5) but siiggcet the 
interesting ex|>lanatioii that the sculptured ocelot was also com- 
iiicniorativa and poaaibly votive, and dates from after tho year 
14S2. The vied' that the ocelot vat an aotual image of tho god 
1'esearlipoca and tliat the ear-sacrifice was particuJariy luwocia- 
tod vdth bis nocturnal worship, is sustained by tho folloaing 
significant details. 

A critical examination of the sculptured ocelot (UkcIosca 
that the largo aide whiskers at each side of its bead are nndoii)>t- 
odly purely conventional. The ocelot does not possess them 
in reality and their cxistoiico could not have boon suggested 
to tho sculptor by a study of tlio aniinal from life. Tlim far 
no other euiuilar rei)roscntation of an ouriot uith side whiskers, 
is known to oxiat in Mexican carving or painting ^ tlio usual 
mode of figuring the sparse bristly hairs on the upper lip of tho 
ocelot bring more true to life. 

Strange to BKy, the only similar instance 1 have found, of 
the ocelot with conventionalised whisken, in that carvod on a 
slab discovered by Dr. Lo Plongeou at diichen Itsa, Yucatan.* 

While this remarkable coinridence, which is in keeping 
with other analoffes botwoeu Cliichon Itsa and Mexican art, 
furnishee fresh food for reflecUou, it is well to bear in mind 
that other sculptured representations of tho ocelot also tjxiel 
at Cbicben Itsa and do not exhibit the conventional feature. 

*Aa kllMimlMt ot ihii iIaI> VM Snt iinbllilicd Ur tv. L« Ploafeoa o|t|K)alUM p. 
n In "Ti\i Vy€t«rl«i «f th« Voytt.*' U«« V«Tk. p«9. 
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Whst 13 mors: The only cfttive Acnerican beast of prey which 
poss<‘Sses ft sitnijftr hairy fringe is the wild cat, the lynx or Fslii 
nfw, which is remarkable for its brilliant eyes and h&bit of 
prowlinf about at night. 

Whilst the poeaibility naturally suggests itself that the 
naUve sculptor jn4;ht have purposely combined the features 
of both beasts of prey in order to add to the linpressiveness of 
his statue, the mdica^oos are that his aim was not to produce 
a naturalistic image but an imposlDg idol of TescatUpoca under 
the form the god had according to tlte myth assumed and borne 
for ''six hundred and ^ty sbe years." 

A tide light is thrown upon the symbolism of the hirsute 
appendages al^d the reason for thtir presence by one of the baa- 
rcliefs carved on the remarkable stone box* which belonged to 
the late Senor Itias de Bustamante, the photographs of which 
are published here, for the hist time (Plates m, iv and v). 

The bas-relief (PI. ni, 2), exhibits a seated personage with 
crossed an<V sandalled feet, in the act of piercing his ear vntb 
the usual bone iustnmient. To his right lies a smoking inoense- 
buroer whose h&ndle tAruiiuates in a serpent's head. To his 
left, standing upright, is the same pointed object which figures 
in the bas-relief on the bottom of tiie receptacle in the back of 
(he ocelot. It is noticeable that this object is of the same form 
and cxhllnts the same markings, resembling a woven pattern, 
that recur on the four agave points stuck into it. This circum* 
stance and the iucislons at its ba<>e aod tide appear to indicate 
that it was the thick fleshy top of an agave leaf such as Sahagun 
describes as having been used by the priesthood as cushions 
for the thorns employed in performing thtir penance. 

The most important and interesting features in connection 
witbtbeseatcd flgure are that he not only displays a peculiarly 
shaped beard, resembling the hairy appendages of the ocelot 
statue, but Is also associated with the ocebt itself. At the 
back of his head, above his left hand, the head of an ocelot is 
vitible, whose skin bangs behind bis back, the tail ending below 
his knee. Besides this the peisonage wears leggings made of 
the spotted ocelot skin and a rattlesnake girdle from which 
haug two couveutionalieed hearts. 

• D1n«Bat«u;U «««DnWr«», kccrlor il»ptb le renUmoea, orurlur helghiM 
««Benecm. 
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It is inter«5tiag to fiud thnt in a note writtoii bcno&th lU 
photograph the late Sencr laUa de Buxt&inanCe, independentty 
idgiiti/iod the above figure as a rc])mi*ntaUoii of "Oeclotl- 
TcacatUpoca/' or Tiatoca^cclot, lit. the Lord Ocelot (a 
winch is ^0 recorded by Serna iu chap, ix) accl doacribed as 
w<*aring "thft beard of tha mask of Tescatlipoca." roin^ng 
out that in the above hguro, as id the ocelot statue, lltere is 
a eombinatioa of the ocelot, the beard and the ear^acriBco, 
I will briefly review the sculptured flgin’ee on tbc other three 
sides aud on the interior and exterior base of the stone box 
under dlsounion. 

Plate ni, 1, exhibits a soated personage in the aanK attitude 
and with the same aoeessorice aa in Fig. 6 , but displaying the 
saino head-dress witli Tescatlipooa’e glyph, and the same face 
markings as those of tho loft ligure of the group iu tiie ocelot 
recsptaole (Fig. fl). A noticeable difYnxmee is that, in one ease 
the right and in tho other the left foot is missing. 

A third seated and one^ooteil personage also exhibiting 
Toscatljpoca's insignia, is carved on tbs side of the stone box 
(Id. V, 1) which has unfortunately been mutiUtcii, a hole hav¬ 
ing been bored through it and a lead pipe inserted by a prev- 
io\(s owner, in order to employ the box as a water fountain. 
Tbo symbols carved on the fourth side of tho box (PI. iv, 1) 
closely resemble those on the stone box of the Katlonel Mt4Seum 
(Kg. fl). 

The grass ball which flgurei in both of theee reeiira on the 
bottom of the stone box under discussion (FI. iv, 3), while a 
remarkable and unidsotiiled monster, covered with spmee. and 
figured ss on water, covers the exterior of its base (Pi. v. 2). 

A r^suftii of the foregoing archaeological n>at<ria1 brings 
out the intexeeting fact that there are known to exist no less 
than ten sculptured representations of individuals perfornt- 
ing ear sacrifice. 

In the ease of the eoinniemorative slab the personages are 
un^ueetioxiably historical and the performance of the rite aastr- 
ciated with the dedication of tho Great Temple of Mexieo. The 
two one-footed personages carved on the bottom of the recep¬ 
tacle of the ocelot statue appear to be identical with the con* 
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q»ero» e&rved on the rooks at the P^on with the dates 1 
Tecpatland 111 TochtU (A.D. 1480 aiid 1482). 

These coxii^iiercLR, like the sixteen carved on the so-called 
'‘Stone of Tizoc^’' the penitents carved on the bottom of tbo 
ocelot receptacle and those ou the extehor of two of the atone 
boxes deschbed, making a total of 24 'l^ + 2 + l + 8 = 24 
individuals, are, with onl^ one exception, one-footed, while all 
exhibit the msjgnia of the god TescatUpoca. This overwhelm¬ 
ing evidence, by the way, amply substantiates my identification 
of the one-footed god depicted in the Codices as Tespatlipoca.* 
The sixteen one-footed warriors on the "Stone of Tisoc" and 
those on the Penon rocks — all of which may, possibly, repre¬ 
sent one and the same person — either prove that a native 
conqueror existed who was actually one-footed and had adopted 
the insignia of Tezeatlipoea, or that it was customary, in repre¬ 
senting living personifications of the god, to emphaaise one of 
his symbols, t^ lame foot, even if tbemutilation did not exist 
in reality. 

1 am indebted to Father Hunt GorUs for the interesting 
fact which he has also published, that after having been tor¬ 
tured by the Spaniards, the unfortimate Quauhtemoc the last 
of Mexican rulers, was named Xonecuiltsin = the lame lord; 
a title or nickname which may well have ]>reviou6ly been be¬ 
stowed on other personages equally lame. 

To Hon Kari^ Hojas, the oldest inhabitant of the tovm 
of Tepostlan (Uorelia) in which the Nahuatl language is not 
only spoken, but cultivated. 1 am indebted for the interesting 
personal communication that one of his earliest recollections 
is that of his old grandfather pointing out to him the seven stars 
of the constellation of Urea Major and telling him that ite name 
waa Xonecuilli. 

This valuable testimony in conjunction with Sahagug's 
statement that "the stars wliicli are in the mouth of the trum¬ 
pet of the North were named dtlal-xonecuilli and that the 

■Sfie rondatt«)klAl "lAftxC Xcw World (nTlUsUloes. |». Dr. 

TlsM^or PreaH AaK rriuriMd Uilfl IdasclScAiloii alae. etatin; Ills oiiintou (list In 
acertnla ibtt sod KppcftraC xo 1»« I manly palat oiub«r« 

ttiAC (1)0 Jatiw Sana ls4 tlUo omV' luitl vt (ho dAwn” saO IhU, lo aanrsl |iub. 
ho 4 iU>u 0 , l'roIe««or Solar boa ebaorvoil (bat "TlAolsiMiiiMaubCII not only venn (h« 
siren lusigalk u TneotUiMM but »ky Iw rv^rCnd «« a forni of tirti god *' 
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nativ« its seven xtars in a ffronp tk/ the shape of an 

definitely ass<xiat4?jj the name Xonwuilli with one or hnth of the 
Urnft constellationri,* and with TvzMitJiiM>ca wliu Is found/ic- 
nred In painting and sculptniv as & XonectiiUtin or "lame 
lord.’* 

While the Iji^icllef figitrw described d<*fiiutely connect 
rnif-footeilness with ToseatUpoca, they akn jnove the asso* 
caation of the ocelot with this god. The representation of the 
ear^soerifico on the exterior of tliree and Ulterior of om* in the 
stone receptacles dearly indicates, ninreovor, the purpose for 
which the latter were destined; namely to contain the Wood* 
stainod thorns, sticks or papers, whieli eoiiatit uteri tlie sscred 
offerings, or their ashcs.f 

In conclusion: T)ie main result of the foregoing inveslijca- 

■Uelertliif Salnfun** UfOdtoin'in tttUt'itee inil rUtlnsUilit tbt frixr e«C 
hHTp meant vluitlio wroto," I'rofteRor Scl^r (i^’atrsto MdAvt Uic einteiumit «u (Ue 
BiiS*teeCmiiC« l»>' Tv>ii Heniaa«lo AIrtmdo TesoMVXHt who Ia fluriKipnl to hnkc l<ei> 
bon Ib iso non to luiTC wrkuou hl» work •! (lie e^<i of ~l^, 

I e Tesnsotnoe'e deftrriirtiMi ^ Cho ecrrBiBoim held in luuior of ibe ImuipirflUoM of 
Memesurae II ab miler of Uexird, Ike j;lne» e i^Hurod of U^c oxIiortnCkiB eddrctteed In 
Un> new ni1«r Uy Uie twelve elccton. le UiIr NonCounie ie enjMned i>AMlculArtr lo 
yielil liemairv, at tli« liroik at klty. tu *'tHe rUr XvnemUU, vrlilrli lx Uic rmn-of SI. 
Jnioli, whli’ki Is In (lie rofrloii oP ilio Sontli, lo (ho dlnrUun of Cli« !ndl«» and Uie 
<niluA>."— (Cruelra Uexl'^ne, p.SN.l 

lomnet battlAnk (htt I'Tofetteor Selor Aod lile follower Or. Preuie will end it 
aifllmU&t Ikereufulr Anrrlcau eehAlnreiv Mc«|kt ax nstlwotle the hivkieAikiirteet>« 
aDubIob to '‘die dlrvrtloii of ibe IiMlles sed L1i1i)ae;“to lBten>t«t Uits likrrrUen a* 
dial ocru|derl by n SotiHibWo con«fel1adon; ami to ikvofor Tceoiofner's evliW)K 4 eo 
clearly dojfwl wldi EMropeaB tnCuenAe, lo trot (iruaeiwcU In ihe ootim wrlUrn hy 
Prtar daliogan uidikrthedi^'Udonvrtbe eifod and ineet leerecd of nAttvorliionAhm 
wloB livgBiheredaroiiiul hlie la Tcxrer<» iiml iin^ilonod aboatUidr micJeiit iKlIofe, 
MA 

fin a reront ikiihUrsthkn, (be .'iitiiJeli iniiwteiLih nf wbleb nee pnblUlied tu ilw 
Aulee del >lue« y«ete(ial dc Kluxl^o itomo vn. m- SD). Ivor, kilvnrd drier, vo nr. 
r.oiintofUiocarrwdfMiUi«v.f?ie 7 ;t: on the Interior wAJIk>f taere<^)itBelotntlie Ocelot 
"tetua'e lutek.pi'onouucc* ** eafAnfm. tlwtililn nnuumentlk) e “ffonnhxlmlll”ur vam 
deadiicil to hold (bolieiirrs of huninu Tirdnip. In nakligr tlile identldreflnn rm 
foneer Selor onU rely overlooke HlkM n|i|ieA rx to lie so obvMne a fnrt, Benirly lliAt tht 
Mceno CKrofully deidcted ua Uivimtbknkof toe rei'eptoele fnrnlxlieA nove liii|i0riiiMC 
MeSmony ne to tuo oWeet fnrvrlil>'ii u aerv«<l i ben the decemuve feadkoefrieze, wnirli 
le ■ merOhccOBMry. It eOmdaiorwukon tut a “vneoef the enetc- deaUaed i«» ninoi\<' 
tbe beojte and blood of homui Tlertme,'* wnold be innro Ukely to exhlldt rawed rt|v 
reeoabidoua of eagles hniann heorwnnd human uerlltcvts tlxie Uiu Inwirea of two 
IKrMiia Is Uko A«a of drawtog Idood fMiu tbolr ejirx. 

Whnt lx nioie ’ 1 e iroAting of QiIk luiilve xtaiuo ofne otoliA l*rofeMor helor Ignorcil 
Ihe relation of tide nainkal lo TexeAiJIixwn, luat u be |kue»ed over hi edeikeoeot oaly 
tbv o'dateneo bat tba iirtvalvncd of Ihcnw of enr<Wiodi1re in iila ain'inulos of Its 
perforauiecv by die two ei*ulptared pocaonrigrB wlioei he hiontlle* aa "EoOt** or 
'‘TetenU]|iO(Ji uader two foniu.” 
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tioa is a recognition of the hitherto disregarded fact that the 
rite of volimtarUy drawing blood, principally from the ear, was 
a feature of every-day life in Ancient Mexico which was per- 
fomed by young and old. It ia but just to recognise what 
a meritorious deed the Spanish Conquerors performed when 
they summarily abolished so barbarous a prac^ce, which, of 
itself, sufheed to fill them with disgust for the native ritual. 

The other results obtained are the certidoty that the three 
stone boxes described and possibly the "seat'' in the Berlin 
Museum, as well as the receptacle in the back of the ocelot statue, 
were destined to hold eaisblood oiTeringa made to TescatUpoca; 
that the ocelot-statue was an image of this god under the form 
he had mythically assumed for 666 years; that a close chain 
of evidence connects Tescatlipoca with the circumpolar con¬ 
stellations and establishes his identity as the on^footed or lame 
a tar-god of the Codices, the personification of XonecuUli or of 
Ursa Major, who, like pole-star gods in other parte of the world, 
was concaved by the Mesdeana as fastened by one foot to the 

pole p/^ortning & perpetual cueuit around it by raeaiis of 

the foot which remained free. 
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